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EDITORIAL 

Th< aims of education and the methods of taach4H0 are 
inextricably bound together, Curiouily enough, authors of 
textbooks seem lamentably content with narrow aims and 
the narrowest of teachinf methods consequent ufon them, 
The point may be illustrated by comment on The Ptychol- 
ogf of the Common Branche», by fPilliam Henry Pyle 
(Baltimore: fParwick and York, 1930). 

The puqwae of the book, The Psychology of the Com^ 
mon Branches, according to the aothor, "ia to Hi forth the 
principle! of teaching reading, apelling, handarriting, and 
arithmetic—the elementary ikill •ubject>~in so far as these 
prindplei hare been scientifically established.'* 

The study aims to include a consideration of the psy< 
chological principtet involrcd in teaching the fundamentals 
and therefore indicates neither directly nor by implication 
the sodological principles involyed, although the introduc¬ 
tory statement leads the reader to infer that the author has 
in mind all the principles inrolved. My guess is that the 
author is unaware of the fact that sociological principles 
arc involved in teaching at all. 

We are strongly of the opinion that much harm has been 
done in the development of the school program by this 
one-sided emphasis on educational method. 'Hie author 
may contend that he is not interested, in this text, in the 
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social aspects of teaching; but (hat is just the pointi none 
of the other writers on method arc interested in Its socio¬ 
logical aspects. 

Take for instance this author's discussion,of the measure¬ 
ment of reading. He explains in full how to measure speed 
and comprehension in reading and ciutHnca the method of 
their development after the manner of writers in this field, 
but nowhere docs he even Imply that the most important 
thing to measure about reading is not rate or speed and 
comprehension at all, but rather reading habits and the 
effect of reading upon personality. 

Moreover, the author, like others, leaves the impression 
that he has said all that should be said about the teaching 
and measurement of reading. A psycholo^st should be 
interested in the development of capacities or qualidcs other 
than speed and comprehension, and his failure to mdicacc 
his interest leaves the impression that there are no other 
outcomes of teaching reading to be sought or measured. 
But these weaknesses, as viewed from the standpoint of 
the sociologist, are no worse in this text than in others of 
its kind and we should say, with fairness to this author, 
that the book is well written, the text Is attractively printed, 
and, within the limits outlined above, he has done an ortho¬ 
dox job well, We wish, however, that some writer of 
texts would see education not as the process acquiring the 
fundamental facts of subjects but as personality growth. 

HOTB 

T^is Issue of The Journal his been jtrepmd by Pyofewor Ben¬ 
jamin F. Stalcup, editor of News from the Field and Contributors' 
Page. 



THE RELATION BETWEEN CONTENT AND 
METHOD 
Franklin Bobbitt 

The traditiontil program of education has consisted of 
“learning one’s lessons,” mostly from textbooks, in an 
academic atmosphere apart from current human living, and 
with only a vague and ineffectual consciousness of purpose 
beyond the lesson learning and the testing. The content 
of this education has been the textbook subject matter to 
be learned. The method on the part of the pupil has been 
simply to concentrate on the materml, with repetition, 
until it was learned well enough for iccitation and exam¬ 
ination. Beyond the examination it was a matter of no 
educational concern. The French and the algebra, the 
history and the science miglrt then be used or neglected, 
remembered or forgotten, and it was all one to the school. 
When the credit was on the books, the objective Inid been 
achieved. 

The recently developing functional education has no 
interest in a lesson learning that is relatively purposeless 
except for mcaningidss “gradu.itioii.” It sets up a ^yholly 
different objective. It seeks to bring about current high- 
grade human living oh the part of the children and youths 
It realizes that if the young people can be brought to live 
consistently in an elevated civilized ivay during the first 
twenty years of life, their characters, interests, valuations, 
habits, social behavior, mental behavior, and resulting in¬ 
formation will have become properly developed through 
normal exercise. They will have gtoxvn Into full-formed 
civilized and efficient human beings. Having thus attained 
the full stature of manhood and womanhood, tlu'y arc pre- 
pared for the ensuing fifty years of adulthood. 

The term “content” in education has meant the content 
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o{ books, the subject matter to be learned. It was the 
thing to be stored in the child's mind, becoming In its turn 
the mental content. The term was quite appropriate to 
the archaic traditional storage type of education. But for 
modem functional education, the term is no longer appro¬ 
priate. This newer type of education will, of course, use 
books and other reading materials in abundance; but they 
arc merely means to certain vital phases of intellectual 
living. Its interest is in the continuity of human behavior, 
in school and out of school, during all the years of growth. 
Functional education will perhaps discard the misleading 
term "content," and adopt some term that refers to “con¬ 
tinuity of behavior." 

In the traditional education, "method" has meant the 
type of procedure to be employed by teachers and pupils 
in making the content of the bo^ the content of the child's 
mind. In the functional education, on the other hand, 
method on the part of the teacher is the procedure that he 
must employ in getting the child or youth currently to hold 
to high-grade human living. On the part of the pupil, 
his method is simply currently holding in all of hit behavior 
to a proper type and level. Teacher method is fuidiny 
the life continuity. Pupil method is living the life con¬ 
tinuity. To the pupil, life and the educative process are 
identical. The teacher is a conditioner of this process. 
His method consists of providing the necessary opportuni¬ 
ties, stimulations, leadership, and guidance. 

The present writer was asked to discuss the relation be¬ 
tween content and method. He has no interest in the anti¬ 
quated lesson-learning type of education beyond a desire to 
see it supplanted by a more effective kind. From this 
point, then, the discussion will relate only to the functional 
education and the relations between the continuity of hu¬ 
man living and the methods to be employed in condi¬ 
tioning it. 

To begin with, the continuity of practice in human 
behavior that is to be guided goes on twenty-four hours 
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a day and one hundred sixty-eight hours a week. Whether 
it is accomplished well or badly, it is clear that the condi¬ 
tioning and, therefore, the education by some person or by 
society ts actually going on during all of these hours. It is 
not a question of whether education should be going on 
during all of the time*, it is merely a matter of how It 
goes on, since there Is no possibility of interrupting the 
continuity of practice in living, which is currently resulting 
in the actual education. The family is conditioning the 
activities for the greater portion of the time; the school 
for a quite considerable, though much less, portion of the 
time—about one hour in nine, to be exact; and other ele¬ 
ments of the community, each for a still smaller fraction 
of the time. 

If, then, we would consider the method by which the 
educative process la guided, we must note the various 
methods that are to be employed in conditioning the dif¬ 
ferent portions of the uninterrupted and uninterruptible 
continuity. 

Long before children ever go to school, the family will 
have been employing methods, whether good or bad, in 
conditioning the life continuity, and therefore the education 
of their children. They provide the opportunities for the 
innumerable activities to be carried on by the children 
within the family milieu. The older members of the family 
will be examples to the younger members, both consciously 
and unconsciously. They will show them what to do ami 
how to do it. They will give needed Information, advise, 
admonish, supervise, direct, bring pressure to bear, and 
otherwise reinforce the weaker understanding and wills of 
the children in the latter's holding as well as they can to 
those ways of civilized living which arc appropriate to 
individuals of their situation and degree of maturity. 'I'hc 
family, in large part, will be the custodian of all the social 
traditions, expectations, public opinion, and the like, whicli 
are so Impelling in shaping the folkways, manners and cus¬ 
toms, habitual modes of behavior, and the accompanying 
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valuations and attitudes. 'Hie family will provide the 
general standard of living—material, social, aesthetic, and 
intellectual—thus automatically providing the level of per¬ 
formance of the younger members. 

There is no certainty as yet as to what the detailed 
functions arc which should be performed by the members 
of the family. It is certain, however, that the responsibility 
of the family for the child’s education, a portion of the 
total responsibility that cannot be delegated, is very large, 
and the number of things to be done are very numerous. 

At the school the child or youth will have practice in 
carrying on many vital phases of human living. lie will 
observe all of those aspects of reality which can he shown 
there, as for example in the laboratories, shops, and in 
the general life of the school; he will read relative to all 
sorts of things and happenings that make up the world, 
near and far, present and past; he will spent! much time 
in listening to the presentation of such matters; he will 
converse with his juvenile and adult associates on a wide 
range and variety of stimulating and illuminating topics; 
he will give expression to his thinking in a variety of ways 
relative to things of worth; he will enter into sports and 
games; he will carry on his general physical living at the 
school in a wholesome environment and in a wholesome 
manner; in many cases, he will sing, listen to g<iod music, 
play an instrument; in the school workroom he will con¬ 
struct things that arc to be used in his work or play, and 
the like. We need not specify further. We are only try¬ 
ing here to enumerate a few examples which will show the 
nature of the "activity program" of the modern school 
The activities to be guided at the school arc only those 
life activities that ought to be going on even if schools di«l 
not exist. The schools are merely improved and econom¬ 
ical social devices for providing the opportunities and 
other conditions for the complex activities which the fami¬ 
lies alone are mostly unable properly or sufficiently to 
provide. 
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NoW| this program of living at the ^iciwKil is rt«t pti* 
marily something to be taught; it is rather a thing ut ht 
lived. So far as it is a thing to be learned, ti is 'simpSv 
high-grade living that is to be learned. And thi<( is learned 
by practising it. Any methods that the teacher will em¬ 
ploy arc only for guiding the current practice, nte meth¬ 
ods of greatest moment will have as their purp<H^e: ^8) 
to awaken Interest in things and In the hebaimm tfuJ 
relates to those things; (2) to set motives into operation; 
(3) to awaken a sense of rcsponstbihiy for bchavinr that 
is individually and socially wholesome; and M'j >so to 
manage and supervise the pupil's behavior as to get 
self-planned and self-directed by the pupils with the leai? 
possible amount of teacher direction con'tisient wnth get¬ 
ting things properly done. 

Functional education is calling for a greativ than*!*-'! 
balance of emphasis in our mctlHHlological ihro-^y 
books of method have been wnttert wjih thr 
teacher-planned, teaclicr-dirccird. ■nrhool-tr'iifd 3r.3T);- 

ing in mind. So far ,is such ihcory Imi. hrni M.-rn" K.Ah 
validated, it will ctintimic to snw o'), for iimdjus.e; Imi 
interpretation and application, nuuli of ii t- r ff-r 
gani^ation and rcsialcmcni in the of ih m,; rdf 
cational conceptions and proicilures 

Any such statement of the luturr <*f }'«iuiison.d rd.u j 
tion seems at present to hr widrfv m:si!n4rrsi-«'^8 IJif 
chief reason for this Jack of iimlcr^ian.Jijig 3% iltj^ ihr pr - 
fession has not yet dc\ clojinl .mov rlc-ir and dc(;ri!r ^ it- 
ception as to the naiuic of high-grade human Sn.ri,' Ii 
docs not yet see living of a properly hvnun ivpr as i < r? 
sisiing largely of, let us s.iy, rr.iilin« that ilhuninrs dl 
the world and all .igcs: of uouinuiiv throughout bfr <«« 
viewing the world through the ryes of <iriciu<>, hm»,fv. and 
literature; of the thtdllng vision that inrs att as iis 
inedium: of conversation and discussion that slevrSops .uol 
clarifies the great prohlcnis with wliali inaiikaod ts 
fronted; of par(icip,itiort in a virile, impelling, .ind re- 
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sponsible public opinion, and other similar matters of the 
intellectual, aesthetic, and social levels, Our profession, 
strange to say, scemi to overlook these types of activity 
as proper portions of normal human existence; to regard 
them as academic and alien importations appropriate only 
to the few, and to them only in their exalted moments. 
In this attitude it seems that there is confession that cdu* 
cation has never yet been able to bring about high-grade 
human living on the part of the masses of the population. 
To date we have made them literate, This Is an important 
first step. Now they need to be humaniaed. Our pro¬ 
fession needs first to know of what humanization consists. 
It seems that ordinarily we conceive the term "human 
living" as referring only to the simple miscellaneous activi¬ 
ties of eating and drinking, playing and working, gossip 
and trivialities, and the other things that constitute the 
petty lives of petty men. It is probable that the greatest 
single need of our profession today is a clarified under¬ 
standing of the activities that constitute the continuity of 
worthy and wholesome human living at all age levels. 

It is ordinarily felt that if education is to consist only 
of practice in the behavior that constitutes the good life, 
it will omit much that is needful. That is to assume that 
there are needful things that do not enter into an elevated 
type of human living; things needful that would not get 
a proper amount of practice if left to such a plan. But if 
they do not enter into human e^cistence, what is a proper 
amount of practice? If they arc such alien things, how 
can they be needful? On the other hand, if they are really 
needful, must they not automatically enter into any cur¬ 
rent living that Is genuine, balanced, and wholesome? 

But let us continue our enumeration at least one step 
further. We have said that the continuity of behavior is 
to be conditioned by the family and by the school. Let 
us note that it is also conditioned by a great number and 
variety of the agencies and Institutions that constitute the 
general society: the church, motion pictures, public parks 
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and playgrounds, bathing beaches, dance halls, the world 
of work, the health department, police department, adver¬ 
tising, newspapers, radio, public library—to enumerate a 
few of them. Each of these social agencies bears responsi¬ 
bility for a portion of the conditioning of the lives of ail 
persons of the community, which includes among others 
the children and youths. As these agencies condition be¬ 
havior they are guiding it, and thus are educating in the 
exact sense of the term as used by our functional educa¬ 
tion. Speaking quite soberly and literally, they arc effect¬ 
ing a large part of the actual education of the young people. 
They bear, therefore, a share of responsibility for the edu¬ 
cation of the young people. Their methods of procedure 
in carrying on their work of influencing the activities of 
the younger generation may be good, bad, or indifferent 
for the purpose. Whether they recognize it or not, they 
bear responsibility for flnding and supplying socially good 
and wholesome methods. 

To one who secs the administration of education as only 
the administration of schooling, the preceding statement 
will appear too absurd for serious consideration. Yet we 
recommend that it be seriously considered even by those 
who arc going to confine their labors to the administration 
of schools. They will discover that, as they bring the 
schools genuinely to serve the social needs, there must be 
cooperative effort on the part of all elements of the gen¬ 
eral community life. The 8ociologic.il view of these mat¬ 
ters may appear absurd merely because it is yet unfamiliar 
and the various factors are not yet seen in completeness 
and in their relation to each other. 

With the functional education, educational sociology Is 
destined to come into its own. It is a late arrival simply 
because the older traditional education was, and still is, 
mostly oblivious of its social responsibilities and of the 
sociological setting and substance of the educative process. 
The textbooks in geography, history, science, algebra, 
grammar, Latin, English, and the like, could be written 
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by scholarly specialists in the subjects with little knowl¬ 
edge of society in general) Or the life of the young people 
in that society. These textbooks could be taught by teach¬ 
ers quite apart from the social milieu. The latter need 
not be utilized or cooperated with. It may be important 
mainly in that it is a disturbing influence, presenting dis¬ 
tractions that prevent the children’s spending enough out- 
of-school time in the study of their books, 

But with our functional educationi the objective is life in 
society—a continuity of behavior which runs through sev¬ 
enty years. The process is the practice of life in society 
—whether at play, at work, at home, at school, at church, 
or otherwise. The process is guided by taking in hand 
the sociological influences and so controlling them as to 
bring about the desired types of influence, In other words, 
methods must mainly be the ways of controlling social in¬ 
fluences so that they will guide in wholesome and in nor¬ 
mal ways the activities of young people. 



Till'. SOCIALIZKD Rl-CrrATION 

Charlhs L. Rojihins 

This pnper for Tm; Journal or I'.di'CVIIdnai. So. 
ciOLOGY assumes that the ctlucational sociologist is mtcr* 
ested in such matters as how education (especially schotd* 
ing) IS affected by social institutions anti processes, hr 
culture as it exists in a given environment (culture incluth 
ing more than institutions and processes), and hy \alui’S 
as they appear as a part of that culture; that he is also 
interested in the bearings of education upon social insti¬ 
tutions, processes, and values. Details of method, ninth 
would be of interest to the classroom teacher, will he 
neglected in order that attention may he centered upon 
matters of greater interest to the readers of this in.ig.i/ine, 
This paper deals with the social and educational prtihicms 
that arise when ,Tn effort js made to tomhiiu’ the ncte*»siiv 
of individual mastery of suhject matter with the fail of 
an existing gioup .situation. l)el,iils of U’ilimi|uv and d-s- 
cussion of psychological consideiations (howevu impimans 
in the cl.issioom) are omitted as irrelevant to a [tn'cn- 
tation foi this journal. 

The snciali/cd iccitation is the result ot leuigm/mi; 
ccitain social facts and of trying t<i make thos» fails Mti 
ni/icant in the ctiucativc process, 'f’hc lettigmtnm of 
facts m.iy he seen m a brief statement <0 ilte d<'n lopffi'OJf 
of the tc,iching-le,irning process. In its snn|des( l«>nn t’o 
learning situ.uioii is about as follows. One pnsun I'lo 
teacher) knows something which aiiothei prisdo (i!h 
impil) desires to Icatn. TIu jnipd puis liunsrii i in 
the hands of the teacher ami ilocs w)iu hr )s lold lo d<> 
One iiulividual deals wilh annthn imhvidu d in tin p!o,,<s, 
ol imparting subject matter, With the use ut svli.i.its o 


It 
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seemed economical to have the teacher deal with groups 
of pupils organized in classes. But the old individualistic 
interpretation of the situation persisted and still persists. 
The teacher is regarded as dealing with a series (not a 
group) of individual pupils—who may or may not desire 
to become learners. This interpretation persists in spite 
of the fact that as soon as a few children arc assembled 
they become more than an aggregation of separate entities 
Relationships are established, social processes arc carried 
on, and a social environment is created. The teacher may 
tn blindness still attempt to deal with each pupil as an 
individual—as the music teacher deals with the child who 
comes to his studio for individual instruction; but the group 
situation actually exists whether it is recognized or not. 
Each pupil must still learn for himself; but he learns as 
one of a group, not as a Heifetz receiving individual in* 
struction from an Auer. 

■Whenever the class system is used, certain perplexities 
arise. The real individual is likely to be lost in the crowd 
or hidden behind a mythical average pupil. What can be 
done in order that each may work according to his capacity 
and receive according to bis need? Attempts to answer 
this question have led to plans for the individualization of 
instruction. A further perplexity grows out of the fact 
that the class may in effect be banded together to resist 
learning or to keep the amount of work done at a mini¬ 
mum. How can individual or social stimulus overcome 
this evil? The answer has usually been individual rewards 
and punishments. Occasionally, especially recently, at¬ 
tempts have been made to develop a group spirit that will 
destroy both Individual and group slackness, laziness, and 
lack of Interest. This* whatever its name, is some form 
of the socialized recitation, Still another perplexity arises 
from the fact that the presence of others may distract 
attention from the principal work at hand. The problem 
then is to overcome such distraction as far as possible 
and to substitute for it a social pressure that will be hostile 
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to interference with work. Here again we find the social¬ 
ized recitation used as an attempted solution. 

The socialized recitation, then, has grown out of a 
recognition of certain social facts and the belief that the 
conditions actually present in class work demand an attempt 
(1) to get rid of the fiction that each member of a group 
is an isolated individual and (2) to make the most of the 
social situation which is always present. 

It must be admitted that the term “socialized recita¬ 
tion" is unfortunate. It leads to the inference that a pro¬ 
cess (redting) is actually socialized, when in reality class 
activities (whether reciting or doing any other kind of 
work) are being used in an attempt to aid in the sodalizing 
of all the members of the group—even including the 
teacher. The past partidple might properly be replaced 
by the present, and the term "redtation" by “activities." 
But since the name of the process, however lacking in ex¬ 
actness, has come into general use, it Is futile to suggest a 
new terminology. What is said here is merely for the 
sake of making it clear that the words do not mean what 
they seem to mean—any more than “newspaper" is to be 
understood in its original sense. 

All schooling is ostensibly for the sake of sodalizing 
pupils in some way or other through the use of accumu¬ 
lated culture. The subject matter of any field of learning 
is placed in our schools because of the belief of some one 
(past or present) who saw in it a means of helping learn¬ 
ers fit more satisfactorily into the sodety in which they 
lived and were to live. TTic purpose in teaching arithmetic, 
spelling, history, foreign language, or any other subject 
is commonly understood as having a social justification 
That justification is the power of the subject matter to 
aid the learner in taking his proper part in the activities 
of the various groups of which he becomes a member. 

The socialized recitation is similar in piirpMc, But it 
implies a more comprehensive view of the possibilities of 
socialization. Its purpose is to socialize not merely 
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through what is commonly thought of a# subject matter 
but also through the activities which are necessary or 
possible in connection with the mastery of that material. 
It aims to take advantage of the total situation that exists 
when pupils are associated In classes. 

It may be remarked parenthetically that this statement 
of purpose implies a conception of the learning prc^cess 
quite at variance with that of individual instruction. Indi¬ 
vidual instruction, as ordinarily conceived, leads to the 
belief that classes are a necessary evil, to be avoided as 
much as possible. The socialized recitation idea accepts 
classes as an added opportunity to carry' on the essential 
work of education—socialization in connection with indi¬ 
vidual development The one emphasises individual 
achievement—an excellent thing; the other places no less 
stress upon mastery of subject matter, but adds an emphasis 
upon such social values as the- feeling of genuine class 
unity, good will, common purposes, cooperation, and re¬ 
sponsibility to class and to school instead of to tcaclu-r 
alone. 

As the socialized recitation has developed, three types 
have appeared; the informal group, the class imitative of 
some Institution of adult society, and the definitely organ¬ 
ized self-directing group. 

The informal group approximates a friendly group 
engaged in the pursuit of almost any matter of interest. 
The center of activities is the work which the pupils arc 
attempting to accomplish; and it is the nature of this work 
which determines any organization patterns which may 
evolve. As in any Informal group, embryonic organization 
appears. There may be the leader of discussion with a 
number of assistants who emerge as the discussion pro¬ 
ceeds. Division may appear as opinions differ. Grouping 
and regrouping may take place. As need arises various 
members of the group may be delegated to obtain informa¬ 
tion, to make record of proceedings, or to render any kind 
of service. But all these embryonic forms of organization 
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are ephemeral. Duties shift from person to person and 
corresponding phases of organization crystallize and de¬ 
liquesce. In the background is the teacher; but his func¬ 
tion is not to quiz the pupils for the purpose of finding 
out how much and how well they have studied a cut-ancl- 
dried assignment) but rather to stimulate to fruitful activity) 
to sec that the process of socialization docs not degenerate 
into activities that arc meaningless or antisocial. Without 
such guidance, a group of pupils would, as is often the 
case in the Congress of the United States or a faculty 
mcetihg, become a rudderless ship blown here and there 
by varying winds of interest. 

The imitative group foregoes the freedom of the in¬ 
formal group for the sake of securing the efficiency which 
definite organization provides or for the purpose of learn¬ 
ing the techniques of some social institution. When a 
class in civics is orgaliized as a board of aldermen, f,»r 
example, the purpose is to make the study of a certain 
phase of subject matter more vital than could he possible 
through ordinary class-routine. But it is also possible 
to have an org.inization imitating some institution for the 
purpose of preventing things from flying at loose ciuls— 
as they may tend to do when there is no definite organiza¬ 
tion. In this case, the form of organization is chosen not 
because it is a part of the subject matter to be masicred, 
but because it promises aid in the work of handling what¬ 
ever is being studied. Obviously the two ideas can lie 
combined. The organization of a scientific society or a 
literary club may be of assistance in promoting efficiency 
in class activities without providing any details of subject 
matter In the fields of science or literature. On the other 
hand, imitation of the national House of Representatives 
may combine learning about the functions ami activities of 
that body with concomitant Icaining about various n.uional 
problems. The essential characteristic of this form of so- 
ciali'/cil recitation is its iinit.uinn of some orgamz.rtion in 
actual existence in adult life. 
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The sclf-directing group, the third form of organization, 
may create machinery like nothing cUc in the world, or 
may more probably modify some known group or institu* 
tion. The essential thing is that the members of the class 
consciously attempt to make plans for their own organiza- 
tIon and work. SclWirectlon is a relative term which may 
vary In amount from very little to very much. In a public 
school the amount may be great in such matters as actual 
form of organization and details of procedure while prac* 
tically nonexistent In the selection of subject matter and 
determination of satisfactory standards of mastery. In 
some private schools, it is possible (whether wise or not) 
to permit pupilt to select what they shall study, to deter* 
mine how long they shad pursue it, and to set up their own 
standards* 

In view of the fact that one of the chief functions of 
the Mhool is to help pupils to develop into that maturity 
which is marked by the possibHity of self*dir«elion, it Kcms 
clear that each of these three forms of clast organisation 
(or any other phase of school management) ought to at* 
tempt to encourage pupil initiative and responsibility. 
Whether these qualities arc conceived of as seldirection 
or not is Immaterial. 

In spile of the value of organizarion, teachers should 
continually remind themschres of the good advice, "Place 
not your trust in machinery." As history shows that the 
formation of a republican form of government docs not 
always mean the absence of real autocracy, so classroom 
experience teaches the folly of believing that any type of 
socialized recitation is sure to proniotc genuine socializa¬ 
tion. 

Since the process of socializing the individual is so obvi¬ 
ously a function of the socialized recitation, nothing will 
be said of it here. There arc, however, numerous sub¬ 
sidiary processes which arc present, some of which ,irc in 
danger of being overlooked in a class group just as they 
often are In the greater society. The following few will 
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be presented briefly: creation of social values (attitudes, 
rules) loosely corresponding to the evolution of culture in 
the large groups; social opposition and cooperation) and 
equalization of opportunity. 

The usual concept of the class group limits it to a num¬ 
ber of persons who are engaged in acquiring an already 
developed culture. This view is too narrow. Interwoven 
with this process of acquisition is a process of creation 
which proceeds whether it is recognized or not. Whatever 
the subject studied, there will inevitably emergej attitudes 
towards learning and towards individuals including the 
teacher; rules of procedure, covert or open; and standards 
of value, often having little connection with the course of 
study. Such matters as these represent genuine social 
values In the minds of the pupils. Too often in the tra¬ 
ditional type of school they are badly perverted. Attitudes 
develop In such a way as to interfere with the proper opera¬ 
tion of the school as a genuine social institution—that is, 
an institution created for the welfare of society. I'hc 
rules of procedure which the pupils actually practice are 
too often designed to represent the "strike on the job." 
Standards of value arc frequently very different from those 
which parents hope that their children arc building up. 
Thus to outwit the teacher comes to have more worth than 
doing good honest work. Social approval within the class 
goes to the mischief-maker rather than to the good student. 

In the socialized recitation, if it is properly understood 
by teacher and pupils, the process of creating attitudes, 
rules, values must have a different background and a dif¬ 
ferent development. The concept of group and Individual 
welfare must stand to the fore, must replace the ancient 
belief that a pupil’s chief duty is to do as little work as 
possible and cause the teacher as much worry and em¬ 
barrassment as possible. The relationship between sub¬ 
ject matter and the creation of a good or a bad set of 
values is of very great importance. Undoubtedly it is 
often true that the culture chosen for transmission to the 
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oncoming generation tends to cause the development of a 
set of attlmdcs, rules, and values designed to meet lack 
of interestingness in content with interest in something 
else. But even in this deplorable situation it is the function 
of the teacher to guide into a course of development that 
will, in the long run, turn out to he social rather than anti¬ 
social. The socialized recitation has value in that it illrccts 
attention to the problem and provides a kin»l of nrg.ini/a- 
tion which simplifies the attack. 

In any sort of class, whether conductcil by the Hondcr 
schoolmaster, the devotee of the individual instruction idea, 
or the believer in the socialized recitation, opposition and 
cooperation arc almost certain to he easily tioticcahle. To 
use these processes for the promotion of educational ends 
is the difficult problem of every teacher who realizes the 
larger aspects of his work. In the sotialivcd recitation, 
it becomes the function of the group (not of the te.icbcr 
alone) to learn to handle the problems that .arise from the 
situations which inevitably ,irise. Whatever the reasons 
for opposition, whether they be personal dislike, disagree¬ 
ment in regard to fact or plans of procedure, or perverse 
desire to be disagreeable, it is important that pupils learn 
to oppose without bitterness. They need also to .acquire 
the art of using opposition in the attempt to get at the 
truth and to repress the desire to carry opposition through 
conflict to victory. Similarly, in the case of cotipcMtion 
it is necessary to master the art of working together when 
that process is appropriate and to learn to handle those 
situations which demand individual effort instead of group 
activity and mutual helpfulness. Out of childish dislikes 
which often lead to unreasonable opposition and fricml- 
ships which promote illegitimate cooperation, the social¬ 
ized recitation must develop a state of mind which will 
put both opposition and cooperation' in their proper places. 

Equalization of opportunity Is a process which seems 
''contrary to nature.” It certainly is not characteristic of 
the struggle for existence among plants and animals. It 
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is hard to find in the rivalries of business organirations 
and other competing groups. But it is an essential phase 
of education as we conceive education in this country. 
Various studies have shown that in the classrotim the 
aggressive few monopollxe activities while the modest and 
backward many “sit as dumb for want of words." 'I’hc 
mere inauguration of the socialized recitation is no remedy 
for this evil. In fact, without great care on the part of 
the teacher and the members of the class, conditions arc 
likely to be made worse Instead of better. 

The educational sociologist, looking at the socialized 
recitation, secs a group of social and educational problems 
which confront the teacher and the class who enter into a 
whole-hearted effort to make a success of the method. A 
mere enumeration of a few of these problems will serve 
to concentrate attention upon the difficulties, dangers, and 
opportunities involved. As shown in this paper, the fol¬ 
lowing are continually and insistently demanding solution: 

1. How to fit social relationships and piocesscs into 
purposive education 

2. How to socialize and also individualize through class 
activities 

3. How to adapt organization to purpose—structure to 
function 

4. Hoav to socializ.c through both mastery of cour.se of 
study and activities which arc designed to promote that 
mastery 

5 How to develop a sense of social values together with 
the necessary attitudes and behavior patterns 

6 How to harness opposition and cooj)er.uioii togethei: 

7. How to equalize opportunity without limning the 
very capable or overloading the less t.ip.ihlc 

8. IIow' to provide for carry-over from class woik miM 
other activities 



A NOTE ON REACTIONS TO A PROPOSED 
SOCIAL CHANGE 

Donald Snedden 

Walter Duranty, writing in the New York Times of 
September f, 1929, reports that in Soviet Russia the Coun- 
cil of Commissars issued a decree, to go into effect October 
L 1929, providing that an "unbroken working-week" 
system with 360 working days in the year shal) be adopted 
throughout the country by all state and cooperative ad¬ 
ministrations, factories, and other enterprises. "As no 
worker or employee will have more days or hours of labor 
than heretofore, the new system means the introduction of 
a series of shifts, each getting a weekly holiday period at 
different times. It is stated, however, that the holiday 
period shall be constant throughout the year—that is. 
Worker A will have, say, Wednesday afternoons and 
Thursday free each week; Worker B, Thursday afternoon 
and Friday, and so on. 

"When one considers that the system is to be applied 
to schools and all other educational establishments, it is 
easy to realize what enormous changes it will bring about." 
Mr. Duranty quotes a Pravda editorial which states that 
this plan will reduce unemployment by upwards of 25 per 
cent, and will bring about a corresponding increase in 
national production. 

Undoubtedly an unbroken working week, or a rotation 
of vacation periods, would have real economic advantages. 
But to consider the economic advantages without weighing 
the other factors that would naturally affect such a plan 
would be to look only at a part of the involved picture, 
It Is not to be Inferred that thia writer believes the Council 
of Commissars were neglectful of the other factors. The 
study below is an attempt to weigh a few of them. 

20 
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At Harvard University Summer School in 1929i the 
writer was impressed with the difficulties of travel anti 
recreation during the regular week-end period Neigh¬ 
boring beaches and recreation centers were uncomfortably 
crowded, and to go farther from the centers of the mcirrj- 
politan area was to brave severe conditions of traffic con¬ 
gestion on highways, trains, and boats. The same situa¬ 
tion obtains in greater or less degree at any urban insti¬ 
tution during the summer. 

The summer school, it might be presumed, is a rela¬ 
tively self-centered group, in the sense that its faculty and 
students associate, in large measure, with fellow faculty 
and students; it is a relatively intelligent group; it is a 
relatively nonreligious group (in nonsectnrian and liheial 
institutions). Therefore, a proposal to change, for this 
group, the week-end vacation period from the traditional 
Saturday and Sunday to a mid-week period, say Tuesday 
and Wednesday, might possibly meet with more favor than 
in most other social groups. 

It was never seriously proposed to make this change, 
but the following questionnaire was submitted to students 
(enrolled in classes in education) and after they were 
filled out they were returned unsigned. The number re¬ 
turning the questionnaire was 237. Only the percentages 
replying in each manner (not the number of cases) .ire 
inserted in a reproduction of the questionnaire form 

SUMMLR SCHOOL WKRK-LNDS 

It IS not proposed to alter the Harvard Summer School ^liedule 
An expression of student and faculty opinion is bcinR soupht for us 
own sake. You do not need to sign your name to this paper, hut will 
you please consider carefully the following guesuons and check lour 
reactions to them. Take the paper home with you toniglit and hung 
it, filled out, to class tomorrow. 

Not 

Yes No AiuweTiiig 

I. For various reasons I should prefer 
having week-ends on Tuesday and Wed¬ 
nesday of each week (with Saturday 
and Sunday classes—the Sunday classes 
being in the afternoon) to the present 
system . jl 86 4 
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Not 


2. During this Summer School I ha^r 
made frequent or occajimnal 

tripi out oi Boston or Cambridge,, -, 

3, During this summer 1 have frequcnilr 

or occasionally attended Sunday morn¬ 
ing church .. ...« ..... 

A, I have religmus objections to cbssr«i 
on Sunday afternoons....... 

5, I have frequently or occasionally 
studied on Sunday afternoons (either 
here or at any other school) . .. 

6 I have a car» or some use of a car, .U 
this Summer School.. 


Yes No Answering 

70 25 4 

51 48 0 

2V 6^ 2 

87 7 3 

59 y) 2 


7, I feel that "mid-Hcck ucck-ends'* unisld 
interfere with my associuhort uiih my 
nonsummer^schoul friends to such :in 
extent as to render such a plan more 


undesirable than desirable. 

8. Other things being equal, 1 would have 

63 

^3 

5 

attended the Summer School at Har¬ 
vard this summer it it had been on a 
mid-week week-end schedule... 

V) 

11 

S 

9. While attending the Summer School 1 




am living at home. 

47 

S3 

0 


It w\l be nolti none ol the aigumfnti euhrr lor nr au^imni 
have been extensively developed in the above qucMium. h h rxpri irj 
that each individual wilt develop them as \hcy applj in him^irlf by hi^ 
own consideration. The following list may be suggestive. 


For Mili-iveek 

1. Less traffic on the rOads 

2. Trains and boats less crowded. 

3. Any week-end objective (re¬ 
sorts, etc.) would be less 
crowded, 

4. It would in a very small way 
relieve the congestion for 
those who must take their 
wcck.-cnds at the ordinary 
time. 

5. Many places now ^‘impossible'* 
on Sundays would be availnble 
during the week (^as Revere 
Beach), 


Mifi-wrek 

1. Sunday h a ludy day 

2. Fnends do not ha^e holuhiy^ 
in the middle of the week 

3. People like to tto places vvhen 
the crouds arc ttoing 

4. Il >\ould br hate! tn rrrat- a 
work atmoipherc at school on 
Saturday and Sunday. 

5. U U oppo^ied in ibr grnen^ 
cradition of ihin country. 
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Notes: 

The percentages do not all add to 100 as decimals arc 
carried correctly only to the second place. 

The column headed "Not Answering" did not appear on 
the questionnaire. It is inserted in the results to complete 
the record. 

Question 9 was by carelessness not on the questionnaire. 
The percentages here figured arc from a random sample 
of 300 students' registration cards. They arc probably 
suIRciently like the figures that would have been obtained 
to be useful for study. 

The main findings speak for themselves. Only a little 
over one tenth of the students would favor the change. 
Seven tenths of the students had made frequent or occa¬ 
sional week-end trips during the summer, .uul ahnut six 
tenths had an automobile, or some use of one. About 
half of the students were living at home; i e,, were resi¬ 
dents close enough to Boston to have the same home and 
summer-school address. Nearly three tenths of the stu¬ 
dents had religious objections to classes on Sunday after¬ 
noons and about one half of them had been to church during 
this summer period. Nearly nine tenths had at some lime 
or other studied on Sunday afternoons. About six tenths 
thought that "mid-week week-ends" would interfere with 
their associations with their friends—and I believe that 
we may assume that "family" is included. (One student 
added to his response the apparently cogent argument that 
"mid-week week-ends" would "obviate the necessity for 
keeping up family relationships during the too brief intcr- 
v.il of Summer School.”) About one third felt so strongly 
opposed to the plan that they stated that they would not 
have attended this Summer School, other things being 
equal, bad the mid-wcek plan been the schedule 

A few special comparisons arc here presented bctwrrn 
the group of 79 students who, in answer to (|ucstion S. 
said they would not b.u-c attended the Summer School li.id 
the "mid-week week-end" plan been in foicc, and the HD 
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who indicated that, whether or not they di-inpproved of 
the plan, they would have attended anyway. Since the 
students answering this questionnaire were students in edu¬ 
cation classes, the summer-school work that they were 
talcing may be considered, for practically all of them, as 
directly professional work. The group who would have 
foregone this professional trainmg (or, of course, gone 
elsewhere for it) may be assumed to represent the strongest 
feeling in opposition to the plan. The two grtiups abewe 
indicated will be called the "Unfavorable" and the “Favor- 
able" groups. 

Per Cent 

Not An- 


Had taken week-end trips .of Unfavorable 

Ycj 

Ko 

29 

swered 

3 

of FavoraWc 

74 

22 

4 

Had a car.......>»«>.».of Unfavorable 

54 

44 

1 

of Favorable 

61 

38 

1 

Thought the plan would m- 
terlere with fnendihlps. . .of Unfavorable 

n 

19 

9 

of Favorable 

59 

39 

1 

Had religious objections..of Unfavorable 

53 

44 

1 

of Favorable 

14 

84 

3 

The difference in the percentages of 

"yes" 

responses for 


the two groups arc not all of the same Ttiagnitudc or rclia- 
bllity. Six per cent more of the favorable group had taken 
week-end trips and the chances arc about five to one that 
this indicates a real difference. Seven per cent more of 
the favorable group owned cars and the chances arc again 
about five to one that the difference is real. Thirteen per 
cent more of the urtfavorable group thought their friend¬ 
ships would be hampered, and the chances are about twenty- 
four to one that the difference is real. It is, however, in 
the matter of religious objection that we find the largest 
difference, 39 per cent, and the greatest certainty that the 
difference is real. The probability is practically infinite 
that the difference is not due to statistical chance. 

It is interesting to know that while the largest number 
(148) of all the subjects seemed to think that the scheme 
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would be invalid for them because of friendship, only 57 
of these 148, or 39 per cent, definitely would not have at¬ 
tended the Summer School under the mid-week schedule, 
while 42 or 62 per cent of the 68 .people who had religious 
objections would not have attended, 

This would seem to indicate that general objection t(» 
the plan is based more often on difficulties of association 
with friends, but is based more "strongly" (in cases where 
it operates) on religious objection. It is realized that there 
are numerous other factors not here discussed. 



THE SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO METHODS 
OF LEARNING AND TEACHING* 

Blnjamin Fioyd Stalcvp 

The educational sociologist has a many-siUcd interest in 
education in a democratic society. The present-day ten¬ 
dency is to divorce our educational program from the 
formali classical, aristocratic dominance of the past, In 
which the emphasis was chiefly upon knowledge as the end 
of education. The new emphasis is upon swial education. 
Ancient society was aristocratic and monarchial and the 
educational system was set up by the few for the few. 
But today with the democratic ideal and practice before 
us well may the objective and practice be set up in teims 
of democracy. The national aims of a state dictate the 
policies of the system of education. 

The student of social education finds himself interested 
in all the educative agencies and processes, both within 
and without the school, It is only recently that the edu¬ 
cator has discovered democracy. lie has likewise discov¬ 
ered that individuals possessed of a universal human social 
tendency to form societies and live together tend to cilu- 
cate themselves through their own direct and indirect rela¬ 
tionships and activities. The writer contends that if 
modern education is to be democratic it must be based 
upon: first, practice in democratic living? and, second, that 
the principles of society building and social evolution need 
to be studied in order to discover the connection between 
the social process and the learning and educative processes. 
On the conception of this relationship of the social and 
educative processes rests the true basis of learning an<l 
teaching. While these bases are psychological, they arc 
at the same time sociological. The individual does not 
have expe rience or behave apart from things and indi- 

'*«>'' '-V .uO,or 
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viduals. Meaning, as attached to things—material and 
physical—as well as to individuals, is the product of the 
cultural evolution of the experience or behavior ol the 
human race. Experience is not a body of knovs ledge sep* 
arate and apart from human beings. 

The writer is concerned, in this discussion, with tlic 
setting up of some underlying theses or assum|Uioiu 
basic to the sociological approach to method. With ihc 
hope of stimulating further discussion in this held, these 
theses are set up somewhat categorically with a tniniinum 
of exposition herein. No claim is made that thc^c iliese** 
arc original or that they have been logically arr.mgcd 
Some claim may be made for the pioneer attempt to bring 
them together as offering a foundation for the s<H.i.il ap* 
pioach to methods of learning and teaching. In the »lrvel- 
opment of a new science, one of the hrst phases is formu¬ 
lation of the general tvorking hypothesis for cvpeiimcnta- 
tion and scientihc research. 

General acknow'ledgment is herein made to two gre.n 
teachers and two wiiters wlio have influenced tlie thinking 
of the writer. The teacheis aic Firinklin llrdOutt .ind }\ 
Geoige Payne, and the writers arc John Dewey ami Charles 
Ellwoocl. 

TIIK UNni:RL\IN’(J ASSHMIMIO.VS, 

L The human social ptocesses ate the hasis of Irarninu and 
education. 

The human social process is the sum i^f the inutu.dlv 
adoptive relationships of individuals. 'Plus is a <.oijst.mt 
process in all the activities of group or societal life, I'Im' 
needs of individuals in a dcrnociatit life .ire met bv .iml 
through the universal human social tendency t<i form so 
cietics for the selection of leaders and the solving of iln- 
problems inherent to these ncmls. 'Pins is the sm i.il pi s., 
in action—a continuous ongoing function. It is ilvn.iiim 
It changes as the needs change .Societies umu and go. 
but the fundametal process remains, 'i'hc learning .ispat 
of this process in the indirect, incidental, unpkinncd, non 
conscious experience acquired by the individual in .irid 
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through living liis life. A very large part of the experi* 
cnee of every individual is a residuum tif naive participa¬ 
tion in a multitude of activities in the numerous groups of 
which he is a part. Suggestion and imitation arc significant 
motive factors in this kind of experience. A study of the 
evolution of the folkways reveals that the mores arc thus 
partially derived or developed. The other aspect of the 
social process is the consciously directed experience of the 
individual. To hasten change or progress tii the group, 
that is, to aid the individual to acquire certain fixed or 
definite types of cultural or behavior patterns, conscious 
planning enters in the form of some kind of leadership; 
as for instance, in family life, the school, or civic life. 
This is education^—a leading out to some progressive and 
moving goal fundamental in the life of the group. In 
the social scheme, infancy and apprenticeship are ’sup¬ 
planted by the more carefully designed goals of institu¬ 
tional practice and living. Teaching is thus to be thought 
of as the directed social process. 

II. Social educaliott can take place only in a social c«- 
vitonmenl. 

Another way of stating the same assumption relative to 
the school is by the oft-quoted statement of Dewey that 
a school should be a “society in miniature.*' A group of 
individuals en masse, as thirty or forty boys and girls in 
a classroom under our present practice today, is much like 
a “social vacuum,’* Freedom of association and communi¬ 
cation is severed under most of our schoolroom arrange¬ 
ment. The miniature society conception of the school can 
only mean a social environment in which the fundamental 
principles of a society prevail. 

Activity on the level of ability of the child, motivated 
by an interest in the realities of the common life and by 
sharing in the responsibilities and, through participation, 
meaningful experiences or behavior is the social outcome. 
Sever the laws of association and communication and you 
create a vacuum; give these forces free play under guid¬ 
ance and a stimulating social environment is developed. 



i"/ anti 

III. H'hat ff^f learnt anJ the UJy i*ne if arm indniJuaHy 
or collfdnely are hul th^ereat anJ rfJajeJ atpedi >tj ihe 
imt learning or ^limrfifvr ffnen. 

The contcfil »»f cxpcficrKc nr b<batv or, the ii»ffe{jn5(fJiion 
and mclhutJ of aequiring c-upcncncf* arc inliercrt* ami iwith 
plcmcntar)' phas^cs of a projjrcs'ijvely <lcv-cli*pinK anJ sntf* 
grating pcmmaliiy. The individual Krows through the 
progressive rcconstrueiion of this iKCorrnng or omomtn^ 
process or new experienting. This prtKcan is not to He 
thought of as a constant. Interest and scKia) siimubtion 
will vary with the situations confronting the individual. 
Further, the problems growing out of the social needs will 
not offer the same challenge, thus the purpming will be of 
different levels of intensity. This conception of the educa¬ 
tive process leaves behind the older dualism of content and 
method. Method becomes an integral part of the total 
situation modifying the behavior or cxpcriervcc of the be* 
coming personality, 

IV. The lypei of experiencing or ihe maJeit nf hfhtti.i‘ir 
of the indtvidu&i or the group which gnet iainjatjiifn, 
pleasure, unit enjoyment hfcome the baset of permanent 
interests and values. 

The intellectual pursuits and the quality and the flavor 
of the emotional and spiritual life of the individual arc 
the outcome oF the satisfying life experiences. The quest 
for achievement and the pursuit of happiness in them- 
selves become enveloping phenomena, invigorating the 
individual with increasing enjoyment and satisfaction, ivn- 
joyment may be thought of as both the means and end 
product. The converse of satisfaction and enjoyment arc 
diisatisfaclion and annoyance, 'i’hcsc may easily become 
negative and disillusioning to the individual. 

V. Knoudedge relates la reality. 

Knowledge, to be meaningful, cflcctivc. and useful m the 
experience or behavior, must be seen m its relationship to 
each new situation. Knowledge separated or isolated from 
method becomes sterile. Cold storage facts may never 
have any functional meaning for the individual. "Knowl- 
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edge is power'* only as it functions in the reconstructed 
experience of the individual. Further, it is contended that 
knowledge, ideals, attitudes, and appreciations become 
fruitful, compelling, and permanent when motivated by 
social stimulation and interaction. 

VI. Social ccnfici as a social force or process has not been 
fully recognized by the school, 

Social struggle Is the life of the individual and the group. 
Whatever the origin, social struggle exists upon two levels: 
(a) Competition is the struggle for wealth or economic 
place in society—it tends to be impersonal; fb) the other 
level is conflict and is concerned with the struggle for social 
status. However you may define conflict, some of its 
manifestations arc clear. The writer would define conflict 
as the result of, or conditioned by, the personal and social 
divergences of individuals and groups; /,<•., the difference 
In the cultural patterns possessed by individuals and groups. 
Different cultural environments produce different cultural 
patterns of behavior or standards of action. It thus be¬ 
comes easy to understand why there may be friction or 
opposition between the white and colored races, between 
the different religious sects, or between the German and 
the French nations. All conflict is not necessarily bad. 
It becomes destructive when the method of resolving is 
revengeful, hostile, and brutal; i.e,, when one individual, 
party, sect, or group tries to destroy the other, The qual¬ 
ity and quantity of conflict situations depend upon the type 
or types of individuals in the group, whether the group 
be small or large. The greater the heterogeneity of the 
group, the greater will be the potential conflicts; the con¬ 
verse of this is true; that is, the more homogeneous groups 
will be free from conflict. This problem of social conflict 
raises a major problem of resolving conflicts in the United 
States. “America is a melting pot of races,” Yes, hut 
without an amalgam that has as yet resolved or melted 
the raw material into a harmonious, integrated social union. 
But what of the method? The social experimenters are 
recommending: first, the elimination of the hostile practice 
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and, second, the substitution of the friendly process of 
the discussion method which leads to understanding’, Colcra* 
tion, and cooperation. And thus from conflict we advance 
through cooperation. 

VII. The growing complexity of our soctnl life hns led to 
an tncreasing specialisation of the functions of individuals 
in their occupational and social relatfous which, in iuin, 
tno eases the degree of interdependency of individuals and 
groups, each upon the other, 

In brief, as social function increases, social interde¬ 
pendencies advance. This complexity of our environment 
sets up at least two social needs; first, purposeful coopcr.v 
tive activity and endeavor and, second, the recognition of 
the sharing of the social responsibility resulting from the 
spread and diversity of social functions. It may be readily 
observed that in the solving of the problems of democracy 
and the elimination of conflicts of society, types of planned 
cooperation shall be substituted for spontaneous coopera¬ 
tion that has passed with the simple pioneer life of the 
older order. Cooperation follows a rcLOgnition on the 
part of individuals of their dependence each upon the oilier. 
Cooperation is good for individuals. It heightens the 
spiritual value of life. It is the enveloping factor of the 
socializing process. It thus becomes the great resolvent 
for conflict. It is method; i.e,, a way of experiencing to- 
gethcr the common life of the group of society. Hut the 
processes of conflict and cooperation cannot he 3 cpar.Ucil 
from each other; neither can they—each or both—be sejv- 
arated from the third process of leadership .and follower¬ 
ship. 

VIII. Leadeiship and foUowetshtp are rclaiionshtp^ of 
petsonal and social conttol llnough social UimnJalion nttil 
collective action. 

The school has been tardy in its recognition of the ncc<l 
of training in leadership .mil intelligent fondwcrsliip flic 
school has probably labored under the notion th.u the 
leader is born and not made. The conception that the 
leader is made and not born is gaining recognition tlirougfi 
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observation and experimcniatiofi in the selection of leaders. 
Democracy possesses its own latent leadership. The school, 
in recognition of the need of more constructive leadership, 
should give opportunity for and training in leadership 
throughout the full range of Its activities. Not all indi¬ 
viduals desire to lead, but the tendency to be a leader 
should find expression through participation and shared 
responsibility. The practice of leading makes the leader. 
As already indicated, the other aspect of the relationship 
is the follower. Followership that is intelligent and knows 
whom to follow and when to follow Is as fundamental as 
leadership. Each does not exist without the other. The 
latent, unused, uninformed energy of the group is the 
fruitful ground for the demagogue. An intelligent popu¬ 
lace will scorn the selfish leader. 

IX. The retognitioH of the principle of individual dif¬ 
ferences carries with if the implication that its counterpart 
shall be recognhed; namely, some bash for homogeneous 
groupings. 

The human social tendency of individuals to form so¬ 
cieties or groups already referred to is predicated upon 
or grows out of certain levels of common interest* or con¬ 
sciousness of kind. Color, creed, race, nationality, types 
of training, social function, social interest, art, politics, as 
well as a legion of other types of classification or cate¬ 
gories become the basis of social groupings among adults. 
Since a social tendency of this kind is only manifest in 
the more democratic forms of national groups, how could 
the objection that homogeneous groupings are undemo¬ 
cratic have any social validity? The writer believes that 
intelligence testing as a basis for homogeneous grouping 
is but one of the social bases that may find a useful place 
in the discovery of common levels of social organixation 
in school procedure. Homogeneous groups of some type 
are fundamentally necessary to the stimulation of freer 
expression, a more spontaneous interest, more highly moti¬ 
vated activity, and a more wholesome participation in the 
group or society. The achool or class should be conceived 
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ties and relationship of his membership in the social groups 
through which he passes from childhood to adulthood. 
The dynamic process of developing personality inducts the 
individual into membership in the group. The psycho¬ 
logical process of becoming a person is the first phase of 
the social process, the second phase being that of group 
or social consciousness. Tlte "we feeling" is the feeling 
of membership in the group. This feeling is developed 
first in the smaller primary groups of which the individual 
is a member. The individual passes on in his develop¬ 
ment into an increasing number of group relationships. 
The type and function of these groups often becomes con¬ 
flicting. The problem of adjustment becomes one of har¬ 
monizing and focusing his loyalties into an integrated per¬ 
sonality on the one hand, and on the other, into a good 
member of the groups, both large and small. The intra¬ 
group consciousness fuses with the extra-group conscious¬ 
ness. Translated into citizenship, the good citizen of a 
city becomes the good citizen of the State, and so on into 
a feeling of world citizenship. The small-group feeling 
fuses with the larger and the practice of being a good 
member of one leads on into the other. Thus the process 
of socialization is dynamic, progressive, anti expansive. 
The problem of the school is one of providing the types 
of social situations expressive of the interlocking, con¬ 
flicting groups of which the child finds himself, but out of 
which wholesome personality and worthy group conscious¬ 
ness arise. 

Xin. Socially conceived, there is a fundamental unify in 
the ohjeetive, content, method, and outcome of the social- 
educative process. 

An example will suffice to make this clear. One of the 
cardinal objectives of education is good health. The con¬ 
tent of the curriculum to achieve good health is the practice 
in good health. Method becomes the most satisfactory 
way of experiencing good health, and the social outcome 
of the practice of experiencing in healthful living is attained 
in physical well-being. 



SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF PROJECT TKACHINT; 

Ellsworth Collings 

It seems to me that Lowell has interpreted satisfying 
and worth-while life in these lines: 

Every clod feds a stir of 

An instinct within it reaches and towers. 

And, gcoping, blindly above it for liRhi, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers 

This urge to grow is a biological fact for, in the words 
of Lowell, “whether we look, or whether wc listen, wc 
hear life murmur, or see it glisten." It may be the songs 
of the birds, the sounds of the insects, or the gbtrics of 
the fields. Tliese varied activities on all sides of us arc 
manifestations of the urge to grow, working itself out 
into the wonderful creations of life. The child is no ex¬ 
ception. It is rather a beautiful Illustration of the creative 
urge. Purposeful activity is the very essence of child life. 
It may be, for instance, finding out something, constructing 
something, communicating something, competing in some¬ 
thing, or perfecting something. In any event, (lie chilli's 
bent IS to create, to make, to discover, to reach onwarils, 
to grow. Its life is an ciullcss chain of activities Pur¬ 
poseful activity is, therefore, the creative urge working 
itself out into the many beautiful creations of life. It is 
life itself. 

Purposeful activity is not only the very essence of satis¬ 
fying and worth-while life, but it is tlirough purposeful 
activity that things about us change, develop, and grovs 
The wild grapevine perhaps illustrates this fact clearly ‘ 
During the showery, sunny spring days the vine’s Seed sends 
forth straight, rapidly growing shoots with two hranthdl 
tendrils at the end. These tendrils revolve slowly through 
the air, and when one touches an object, as a wire or i 
branch, it hooks itself about It and draws up in the form 

>C H. Cooley, ThtSechl Pnxin (New Yc,fl( therlee ‘.(ntmtf o Vji» lOlhi. p w 
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of a spiral spring, pulling the shoot up after it. A shoot 
which thus gets hold grows rapidly and sends out more 
tendrils to repeat again the activity, until it has c\,iendcd 
itself above the surrounding shrubbery and into the bigh- 
est neighboring tree. The vine thus continues to change, 
develop, and grow, through the tnitcome of one aciicity 
ever "leading on" to another activity. The iiidisjmtahlc 
fact here is that it is through activity the \inc changes, 
develops, and grows. 

Child growth is essentially the same. It. ton. ch.mgcs. 
develops, and grows through purposeful activity. Study 
of the simple instance of Roly Poly reveals this f.ict quite 
clearly. Two changes in the child arc apparent in this 
instance. The first change has to do with changes in the 
child's response. These changes involve change in the 
child's holding of the balls, bowling at the Roly Polys, 
making the triangle, keeping scores, etc. The scvoiul .vet 
of changes has to do with change in the child's ilrive. 
These changes involve change in the child's readinev** to 
hold the balls In a particular wa}', bowl at the Roly I'oljs 
in a certain position, to record the scores .it a particular 
time, etc. Since the changes in clriv'cs are projective, ihcv 
lead the child on to further activity along the 8.ime ur 
similar lines .and consequently to more changes in response 
It is in this fashion that the child grows. As the wihl 
grapevine pnlls itself up to higher levels hy means of new 
tendrils, so does the child attain higher levels tlir<)ugh 
changes in its drive and response. 

The study of life about us reveals another important 
fact; namely, that the manifold activities on all sides of us 
are not separate, independent, unfolding entities hut that 
each takes place in and through an environment,tl situation 
of some sort. Activity is the very essence of .ill living 
things, but not for one minute Joes it exist exceju hv 
contact and interaction with surrounding coiulitiuns. The 
wild grapevine’s activity reveals this fact. The \v.irin 
fertile soil of the ravine sets into action the vine's tendency 
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to scml out straiRht, rapidly prowinj^ shoots with two 
branched tendrils at the cml. 'I he air medium assists the 
activity of the tendrils to revolve about in search of some 
branch. This near-by br.inch discovered touches of the 
activity of the tcn<lrii to hend about it and to draw up in 
the tnrm ol a ‘.pir.d The shoot thus attached to 

the br.inch sets oH a^am to Rrow rapidly and send forth 
more tendrils to rcpe.it the scries of activities. Indeed, in 
order to cvplain lully the p.irt that the cnsironmental 
sitiMtion plays in the vine's activity, it would he ncccss.try 
to take other things into account,, such as, for example, 
help or hin<lr.ini.c of neighboring vines, plants, etc., but 
these more noiiceahlc ones serve to point out the signifi¬ 
cance of envir»inmcnt.il stimuli In the vine's activity, .‘suf¬ 
fice to say its activity depends upon surrounding conditions 
.It the lime. And the ease of the child's activity is no 
diftcrent. There arc, in the instance of the Koly I’oly 
activity, the halls, the triangle, the schoolroom, the score 
hoard, the ruler, the chalk, the rules of the game, the 
howling lines, the children, the teacher, etc. This activity 
couhl not exist one second without this environmental situ¬ 
ation. It depends Solely upon surrounding coiuhtions. 
Purposeful activity is not, in this sense, a separate, inde¬ 
pendent, unfolding ahair. It takes place in every instance 
in and through an environmental situation of some kind. It 
cannot exist without surrounding conditions. It involves 
sharing of some kimt in every instance. 

It seems to me that the study of life about us sheds 
important light on sfK'ial living, riic first important fact 
is that living is tiic toniiiuirnis pursuit of purposeful activity 
of some kind. There seems to be no exception to this 
finding, for purposeful .ictixits of vune sort is ohserv.ihlc 
oti all sides of us .It .ill limes. I lie srinnd imjioriant f.)ct 
is that cliangc. devriopmeot, .iiu! giowth l.ike pl.icc in 
and through purposeful .utivitv. I his, to«i, seems to be 
the rule of life. The thud imjiortant f.ut is tliat purpose¬ 
ful activity always l.tkcs pLtcc in am! through an envinm- 
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mental situation. Life ahtmt us thus appears iu he a ff>nn 
of social living which involves growth through the pursuit 
of differentiated activities, each dependent nn others in 
some manner. The outstanding charactcrisitcs of this form 
of social living are along three well-defined hnc«. l irst, 
it is active. It provides opportunity for each mdividual to 
pursue activities along his own lines. Second, u is change¬ 
able. It involves continuous growth on the part of all 
individuals along their own lines. I'hird. it is smial. It 
depends upon the cooperation of all in the pursuit of 
activities Purposeful activity is, in this sense, the scry 
foundation of social living; it is social living. 

Since the school is an institution cHUhlished hv society 
for the purpose of enriching social living, it would ’icem 
in the light of the foregoing that Us most consistent func¬ 
tion would be to provide opportunity for hoys and girls 
to pursue purposeful activities. Perhaps a brief tlcsciip- 
tion of a school founded upon this conception will mdic.itc 
what such a school docs for hoys and girls, d’lie lurricidum 
of the Junior High School of the I’nivcrsiiy of Oklalumu 
is organized entirely around the pur|KJseful activities uf 
the boys and girls of this school, llte traditloiml schoul 
organization is completely ignored in every particul-ir. 'Hie 
function of this school, we believe, is to enrkh the present 
lives of the boys and girls of this school in their own tone 
and in their own measure. We luve extursiorr projeus. 
or purposeful study of community problems. bec.iusc in¬ 
vestigation and exploration of their own and other people's 
environment is a normal phase of their expanding life We 
have story projects, or purposeful communication through 
reading, story-telling, dramatization, singing, and wiiting, 
because at this age it is almost Impossible to supply ihc 
demand for stories, Play projects arc a vii.il pair id the 
life of these boys and girls. The more vigorous and chil- 
lenging the play, the more it appeals to them. Looih.ill, 
baseball, basketball, all forms of athletics arc pur>iietl by 
both boys and girls. And of course boys and girls like to 
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make thing's, hence our construction projects in wood, 
metal, leather, repair jobs, cooking, sewing, and the like, 
f'mally, we have discovered that boys and girls of this age 
want to be highly proficient in particular activities, hence 
our skill projects in typewriting, handwriting, mechanical 
drawing, dancing, instrumental music, debating, public 
speaking, oratory, etc. 

Boys and girls in this jjchonl pursue five different lines 
of projects. The first line is the Kxcursion I’rojcct. It 
involves purposes of hoys and girls to find out something 
—to explore, to investigate, to discover. Its scope Is wide. 
It includes, In the first place, purposeful study of civic 
activities. This includes the whole range of civic activities 
carried on in life outside of the school. In the second 
place, it includes purposeful study of industrial activities. 
This includes tiic whole field of industrial and vocational 
activities, In the third place, it includes purposeful study 
of natural jihcnomcna. This includes the whole range of 
plant life, animal life, and earth and sky. T'hc second 
line is the Story Project. It involves purposes of hoys and 
girls to communicate something—to converse, to dramail/.c, 
to tell. Its scope is cxcccilingly broad. In the first place, 
It is not Iin>ilcd to any particular form of communication. 
It includes communication throng}? writing, story-telling, 
dr.imati/atiori, ,ind reading. In the second place, it is not 
limited to any particular content of conmuinication. It 
includes ,\ wide range ?*f stories m fiction, biography, his¬ 
tory, fables, legends, outdoor life, poetry, drama, essays, 
travel, and industry. The third line is the Construction 
Project. It includes purposes of hoys and girls to construct 
something—to make, to produce, to fashion Its scope is 
wide. It includes purposetui construction in wood, metal, 
)).ipcr, textiles, leather, raffia, reed, rope, clay, paint, water 
colors, and foods, i he fourth line is tlic Play Project. 
It includes purposes of boys .ind girls to compete In some¬ 
thing—to win, to heat, to outdo. Its scope is broad. It 
includes purposeful study of a wide r.inge of indoor and 
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outdoor games, sports, and contests. The fifth line is the 
Skill Project. It includes purposes of boys and girls to 
perfect something—to excel, to exceed, to be proficient. 
It includes purposeful study of a wide range of activities 
in manipulation, vocal expression, written expression, and 
muscular expression. 

Our concern is not to teach subjects or to be guided by 
any course of study. Our sole aim is to help the boys and 
girls of this school to pursue their own activities better 
and more fruitfully. The content of the school activities 
is made up of those things that intrinsically function in 
cairying forward successfully the activities of the boys and 
girls at the time. The pupil’s activity is not made a vehicle 
to teach the conventional school subjects. The conven¬ 
tional school subjects as such arc ignored completely. The 
subject matter of these subjects is used only at such times 
as It functions genuinely in enabling boys and girls to realize 
better their own chosen purposes. And in such instance 
this material is selected and planned by the pupils at the 
time it functions in their activities. It is nevci planned 
from above and handed down to the pupils in the form 
of nicely prepared exercises. The curriculum, in other 
words, is made “on the spot” by boys and girls and the 
teacher in conference. The pupils choose, plan, execute, 
and judge their own results under the guidance of their 
teachers. They budget their own time. The daily schedule 
is of course extremely flexible. 

The experiment has not progressed far enough to yield 
statistical results, but it may be significant to say that wc 
do not propose to apply the conventional standardized 
tests solely to measure the amount of information and 
skill acquired by the boys and girls. Wc literally do not 
care whether or not a youngster can memorize a given 
algebraic formula, or a row of historical facts. What wc 
want to know is how far has a school like the present one 
succeeded in changing the boys’ and girls’ conduct in their 
own life acts.” How much better can they initiate, choose. 
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understand their purposes, how much more Intense and 
persistent is their drive, how much more skilled are they 
in initiating, choosing, and evaluating the means needed in 
realizing a given end, how much more thorough is their 
execution of plans, how much better is their initiation, 
evaluation, and choice of impiovcments in thcii own con¬ 
duct, etc.? These points give us much concern, for it 
seems to us social living demands success along these lines 
We feel that social life demands that boys and girls he 
able to initiate and choose fruitful purposes, find and leain 
the means necessary in the attainment of chosen purposes, 
execute the formulated plans effectively, and finally be able 
to judge successes and failures and provide means for im¬ 
provement. We have been able to note improvements of 
boys and girls along these lines: 

1 . The pupils do well in their work. They take pride 
and joy in doing effectively the things they set out lo do. 

2 . lire pupih like their school. They spend hours in 
the library reading for the sake of the fun they derive from 
reading good brmks, Attendance is almost perfect. No 
disciplinary problems of any kind arise. 

3 . The pupils arc optimistic. They are happy in their 
work. They think their school can he improved in many 
ways. 7 'hcy accept responsibility and meet /.ailurcs with 
a determination to do better. 

4 . They are learning how to think. They arc Ic.arning 
to base their thinking on relinble facts instead of their 
own prejudices. They often disagree with their teachers, 
but always because they considci that the facts they have 
gathered on a point justify such disagreement 

5 . They arc leaining how to study. They know how to 
find material, how to Interpret facts, how to assemble 
facts to prove points, ami how to use materials 

6 . I'liey arc learning how to woik together 'J'licy arc 
reaching a point where they arc willing to constdet what 
others have to say and do regarding tilings 

7 . They are learning how to purpose They arc learn- 
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ing how to discriminate in their choice of purposes. They 
are reaching a point where they base their clioicc on the 
merits of a thing. Their range of purposes is widening. 

8. They are learning how to formulate plans. They 
are learning how to select the necessary means for achiev¬ 
ing their chosen purposes. They know where to find these 
means, and how to formulate them in a plan for use. 

9. They are learning how to perform things clfcctively, 
They are learning how to use things—books, apparatus, 
materials—in attaining their chosen purpose. 

10. They are learning how to discover successes and 
failures in their own work. They arc reaching a point 
where they see some of their own mistakes and how to 
improve them. 

We feel in conclusion that a school which sets boys and 
girls free to pursue purposes that have meaning and value 
to them, in the pursuit of which they gain power to initiate, 
to judge, to discriminate, to improve, and to press forward 
to ever expanding purposes is providing a basis for rc.il 
growth and the acquisition of the real values of social 
living. Wise purposing, intelligent planning, eflcctivc ex¬ 
ecution, and critical judging seem to be of real value in 
social living. It is for this reason that we aie concerned 
in making progress along these lines lathcr than along the 
conventional high-school subjects, When we view boys 
and girls in social life we feel obligated to afford them wise 
guidance in the pursuit of purposeful activities, foi it is 
through such enterprises that they grow in the real v<ilucs 
of social living. 



RESEARCH PROJI-CTS AND METHODS IN 
J'.D UCA'nONAL SOCIOLOGY 

lu unhr tha( this i\ction of the JoURS'ai. uia^ be of the gi eaicst 
pQ^nbic service, \ts readers arc urged io send ai once to the editor of 
this department titles—and where possible drscriptidus—of current re¬ 
search projects now i>i process in ediuaiional sociology and also those 
projects IH hiudicd fields of interest io educational soewlog}* Corre¬ 
spondence upon proposed projects and methods wrll be ivelcomed 

Boys' Cum Study Rlsbarcii Progress 

The boys' club study of New York University which is 
being earned on under the auspices of the department of 
educational sociology and under the direction of Frederic 
M. Thrasher, associate professor of educational sociology, 
lias completed tlic original three-year period allotted for 
the study of the effects of a large boys’ club upon the boys 
and the community Tins study, whicli was financed at a 
cost of .1)36,000 by the Bureau of Social Hygiene, has 
brought Its activ'c phase to a close. Isxtcnsive data have 
been collected on vaiimis phases of the problem. The 
coming year will bcdevotctl to organi/catlon and the wiiting 
up of such data for a final report which Is to be ready 
September 1, 1932 

Many phases of the study have been prcpaicd as mas- 
tci's and doctoral dissertations. None of these mateiials, 
howevei, will be available until the final icpoit has been 
picparcd. 

The fin-il rcpoit of the study as well as scpai-ate lepotts 
on such topics as the case-study method, social cost account¬ 
ing, truancy, juvenile delinquency, community oiganization 
in an intcistilia! area, Italian backgiounds, etc., will be 
published eventually as monographs 

It is planned to devote a special issue of the Journal 
to the boys' club study in the spring of 1932 This issue 
will be conccincd chicllv with the metlunls of the study 
and the ai tides embodied in it will not piesent conclusions 
fiom the data collected. 
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Chicago Summer Research Institute 

One of the most ambitious institutes which the Society 
for Social Research of the University of Chicago has as 
yet undertaken was held on. August 29-31) 1931, in the 
Social Science Research Building of the Univeisity of 
Chicago. The program was arranged by representatives 
of three midwcstern universities who cooperated in pie- 
paring the discussion around the topic “Regionalism.” 
The specific title selected as the general topic of the con¬ 
ference was "Social Research in the Mid-West Region," 
Representatives not only of the colleges and universities 
m the midwest region engaged in social rcseaich, hut also 
of government and private lesearch institutions, presented 
papers and participated in the round-table discussions 

Directory of Research in Child Development 

The Committee on Child Development of the National 
Research Council is undertaking a revision of the Diiecloiy 
of Research ut Child Developmcni published in 1927 (Re¬ 
print and Circular Series No, 76). The directory is an 
attempt to secure coordination of research and cooperation 
among investigators by facilitating interchange of ma¬ 
terials, reprints, and methods, and by providing a compre¬ 
hensive list from which may be chosen the membership of 
conferences on various phases of child research. 


New York State Educational RnsnARCii= 


The Educational Research Division of the New York 
State Education Department has a director and tlirce re¬ 
search assistants, each of whom has a doctor’s dcgiec and 
has majored in a different educational field. Bec.ausc many 
fields of research have a literature and technique so vol¬ 
uminous that it is becoming impossible for one pci son to 
be an expert In all fields, some specialixation of intci est ami 
activities becomes necessary. 


a "«>«necount of the work of flic conference will be nre- 
eented in Ihla departmeivt in a later lasue of the Journal, 

(presented Ihrouih the courtesy of Warren W Core, D,rector, rduca- 
fionel Research Division, New York State Education Department. Albany. N Y 
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Space ptecludes moic than a brief mention of the types 
of pioblcms which aic now being studied. Scvci.d studies 
{lie within the secondaiy field. Two years ago data w'cie 
gathcicd fioin liigli-stliool pupils, foiincr liigh-schoo! 
pupils, and higli>sclu)ol tcachcib and principals lelatlve to 
the function of tlic high school and changes which should 
be made in its orgaiii/alion and adinlnistialion. These 
data have contiihutet! to ceitain related piohlems such as 
“Chaiactcnstics of Iligh-School Students in Dilfcicnt 
Types of Communities ” Other higli«scliool studies based 
upon otlici data aie “Ttends in Secondaiy Kducation in 
New Yoik Slate,” ”Iuiuc,iti<)iial Needs of Pupils in Small 
High Schools," and "Study of the Iligh-School Teacher 
in New Yoik Slate." 

Scvcial piohlems in the field of Icachci training have 
been studied in the past five years. These problems in¬ 
clude a survey of picsent adcipiacy of teachci tiaining in 
New Yoik State; a caicful cstiimatc of the teacher denund 
ill the State; an elfort to ilcvisc tests which would prog¬ 
nosticate teaching ability and could he used in dctci inining 
entrance to teachei-(raining institutions; and, through co¬ 
operation w'ith the New Yoik State Te.ulicis Association, 
a study of the cflcctivcnesb of normal-school instiuction 
through an evaluation of the nounal-school product. 

Until icccntly ihc Division has not conducted studies in 
the field of higher cdut.itioii. Now, howevci, one study 
is under way and anothei piojcctcd Wc aic tiying to 
evaluate credentials which ate submitted for college en¬ 
trance, and wc hope soon to stait an investigation ol those 
students wtio arc refused admission to colleges. 

Anothei gioup of pi<ihlems which is exceedingly chal¬ 
lenging and seems to he fundamental to much of the ctiuca- 
tional imiest of today is lh.it irlating to school orgaiii/a- 
tion. An mvestig.ition has hern (oinplcted to .sliow Hu- 
history of gioiiping jnipils iti scliool Im piiijmscs of in¬ 
stiuction. Anollii-i siudv is tompleied and in picss vlmh 
analv/cs some of the pscJiulogical .ispccts unolved in 
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ability grouping. Still another study is under way which 
attempts to find sociological bases for grouping children 
in school. In addition to these, certain surveys have been 
made to find out what schools in New York State arc doing 
to adjust their school organizations to the needs of pupils. 

Two additional studies which arc not classifiable in any 
of the four headings used are a "Study of Teachers' Sal¬ 
aries in New York State" and a "Study of the Elementary- 
School Auditorium." The latter refers to its use and 
administration rather than to its construction 

While in the beginning this work started under the 
auspices of the assistant commissioner for elementary edu¬ 
cation, the work has broadened and now any field from 
the elementary to higher education may be a proper prov¬ 
ince for Division projects. During the history of the 
Division an effort has been made not to become buried in 
the gathering of routine statistical data, important as these 
may be. The size of the State Education Department with 
more or less adequate facilities in other divisions would 
seem to make this obligation unnecessary. Consistent effort 
has been made to formulate problems faced by the De¬ 
partment administration and to contribute towards thcii 
solution. In other words, the data which it gathers are 
data which it considers essential to the formation of 
policies. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Criminal Justice in Ameuca, by ROSCOK Pound. New 
York; Henry Holt and Company, 1930, 226 pages. 

The Sloiy of Punishment, by Harry Elmrr Barnes. 
Boston: The Stratford Company, 1930, 292 pages. 

It IS doubtful lliat, in the history of the American prcss» more space 
has ever been given the sane, scicnlifn., and constructive discussion ot 
crime, punishment, and justice than during the past eighteen months 
There was a time, and not long since, when any suggestion advocating 
the improven^eru of prison conditions was met with tirades of sarcasm 
aimed at the simpletons who would “coddle the convict,” The crim¬ 
inal, in the very nature of things inhumane and aiuisociiil, pariah, 
deserved neither hurnamiy nor social consideration “Treat *cni rough, 
was the slogan, “Socially ‘^ick? Treat them as such and, i( possible, 
cure them? The bimkl” 

But, such IS the strange nature of the human mind, it required only 
the cmolioiia! shock of a series of bloody prison riots with the attendant 
publicity to largely reverse the current of public opinion and to produce 
also in the presb an opposite reaction, The result has been over¬ 
whelming, We see I'cdcriil and State crime com miss ions at work, 
legislatures voting funds, long withheld, for the building of more and 
scientifically better prisons, legislators who know* not what it all 
«f? on the 5uhfcit ,7/?d {>r€scnttn(:> IwJJf, ilurry B^irnes 
on an cditori,il page, Hey wood Broun getting away with a cohmm 
which might well he included in anj modern criminology, and editorial 
and special feature writers suddenly turned sociologists, 

This IS aurprisingl T'o the masses it will appear as though new 
facts, new theory, and a new social attitude had been discovered, But, 
not so. Tliere is in this not a single new proposal which has 
not been current in classrooms and gone unheeded for several genera¬ 
tions at least, But surprising only if you fail to remember that the 
“most remarkable characteristic of the human mind is its ability to 
withstand information” until “shocked” into facing the facts. 

At this point two more books appear with definite bearing on the 
subject, It IS safe to presume that they will rcLCivc more senous 
considcr.'ition than thc> could have even a decade ago, 

Roscoe Bound, eminent dean of the Harvard Liw Sthool, prcsciit'i 
a scholarly dissertation on Cnmtnoi Justice in jimcncci, l)e,in Pound 
long the protagonist of legal reform, prrsrnts a lustorK,il survey of 
the foundations of our present system He disciisses the problem of 
criminal justice, the difiiciillics of doing justice, our uihcritancL from 
England, (Ik operation of criminal justice in tlic mnctccnili century 
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rn America and its operation today. It is a telling and thought-pro- 
voicing discussion, learned, but not to the point of obscurity. 

Dr Harry Elmer Barncs*s Story of Punishment is of an entirely 
different sort hut equally effective. In order to tell the same story, 
that of the shortcomings of justice, he presents a history ol punish¬ 
ment from rack and pinion to third degree and electric chair The 
object IS not merely to paint the picture of a clumber oi honors but 
to shock the public into a rcali/.ation of the worse than useless bru¬ 
talities which we have visited on the head of the criminal, real or 
suspected This book also is history. "Professor H.irnrs claims that 
no other subject is quite so useful as history in undermining the 
prestige which attaches to our various forms of sanctified saiagcry 
and intolerance. He presents this study for its influence on the future 
of punishment rather than as a mere portrayal of the penal blunder- 
mgs of the past.'^ The only unfortunate part of the book is the paper 
jacket which the publishers have seen fit to use This lurid Lhamber 
of horrors in red and black would give the impression tlint it is merely 
"A Record of Man’s Inhumanity to Man’* for the sordid enjoyment 
of seekers of unusual thrills. The actual storj is had enough but 
this IS far from the purpose or the impression wIiilIi will he left in 
the mind of the reader. 

Cl\rin’ci G Dittmii 

Anmal Children, by Paul Eipplr, with photographs by 
Hedda Walther, translated by Frederick: H Mar¬ 
tens. New York: The Viking Press, 1930, 70 pages. 

Htmatt Children^ by Paul Eipplk, with photographs by 
Hedda Walther, translated by Frederick H. Mar¬ 
tens. New York: The Viking Press, 1930, 70 pages. 

In each of these delightful and strangely attractive little volumes 
are two books of equally high merit—a text by Paul Eipper and 
thirty-two portrait studies alter original photographs by Hedda Waltlier 
Some will follow the thousands in Europe who have read the Eipper 
text and have found therein a new world of animals and children— 
and a rare glimpse of the personality of the loveable Eipper—while 
Odhers will turn the pages and look into the patient faces of b.ibies 
and animals to discover uncanny relationships with themselves and 
the vast biological life about them of which animals nnd babies arc 
but a part. 

The books tell so much more than what they say and portray. That 
is because of Eipper. He is not a scientist merely, an observer merely, 
anything merely, Some steps above the scientific method is tlic mciliod 
of the lover of life, the man with kindly soul who looks on the mystery 
of mysteries and knows that hope for us all lies not in knowing hut 
in feeling, not in accuracv but in a sympathetic nnd tolerant contem¬ 
plation; not in a faith that we may ever solve anything, but m an 
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assurance tl)at the mystery i$ lorcrcr beyond us and surptissingty 
lovely and worthy* 

IIucHCs I^Iearks 

Plato attd llts CoHietupofaiies, A Study in Foujlh-CetUiiry 
Life and Thought, by G. C. Field* New York: E. 
1\ Dutton njul Company, 1930, 185 pages, 

Here is Another enjoyable study of the undying Plato* It "is intended 
to serve as a preliminary or supplementary essay to the study of tlic 
philosophy of Plato.** I'hcrc aro accounts of Plato’s life and work 
and of Ins background—moral, polincal, literary, and philosophical 
The story of Plato’s Academy, our first western university, is both 
entertaining and informing And PUto himself as a university pro¬ 
fessor was educated partly by travel* 

Two things cspeaaUy m this book that educators will appreciate are, 
first, the fact that the junior students in the academy studied objects 
of nature, animals, trees, and vegetables; and, second, that the meta¬ 
physics of Plato, contrary to the ‘’genetic’* mode of interpretation and 
criticism, is independent of the soaal conditions of Plato's time “The 
most important part of the material with which he had to deal in his 
metaphysics or logical mvestigalions does not vary from age to age, 
or from one country to another.** 

There Is a frontispiece, there arc appendices on the Plttonic letters 
and other matters, and t^vo indices* 


Herman H. Horne 

Adult Edncniton* The Eveuing ludustiial School, by Pros¬ 
ser and Bass. New York: The Century Company, 
1930, 390 pages. 

This IS one of the few books m the field dealing in a practical way 
with the many problems mcidcntol to that form of adult education 
embraced by the evening industrial schools, The authors are leaders 
in the field and they speak with authority The book Is replete with 
concrete suggestions grcxwing out of the extensive experience and the 
sound common sense of the writers Of particular interest is the 
emphasis upon the conduct of the evening school for adults on the 
assumption that the piiniiiry purpose of such an evening school is to 
consider tlic needs and desires of the adults attending Administrators 
of public evening scliools have, in the p.'ist, been too prone to follow 
tfrtcirtional day-school practices without apparently realizing or giving 
full consideration to the fact that adults usually attend school in the 
evening of their own volition, they have a fairly good idea of what 
they think they want and need; and they arc usually intolerant of 
juvenile procedures and petty regulations which may have their place 
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in a school for adolescents but which arc oi doubtful value in a school 
lor itiaturc men and women. 

One of the administrative devices most difficult to introduce into 
the traditionally managed evening school is the short course dcsi^ncl 
to Cover a particular umt of work. The assembling of such unit 
courses into a scries makes it possible to cover as great a range as is 
covered in the usual full-year course, but the arrangement on a unit 
basis enables the adult to take what he wants when he wants it Such 
a flexible organization may be harder to administer, hut it is possible 
and* when well done, is far more satisfactory to the students. 

These phases of the work arc well covered in the book, as arc also 
many other aspects of value to the teacher and to the administrator in 
adult education. 

Ralph E. Pickett 

Studies and Tests oh Vergil's ricneid, by Florcnce 
Waterman. Harvard Bulletins in Education, No. 
17. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930, 
122 pages. 

Among standardized tests which have appeared for the various vears 
of high-8chool Latin there arc comparatively few which pertain to 
the fourth year although there is a real use lor such tests by teachers 
of Vergil, Among the most unique and interesting Vergil tests that 
have ajipeared arc those produced by Miss Waterman of the Windsor 
School of Boston, She has, first of all, a series of completion cx:crci‘>cs 
based on Books I, II, III, and VI of the Aeneid, From each of these 
books a large number of verses have been taken, and from each verse 
one word is omitted. Five possible words are given including the 
one which Vergil used, and the student is asked to select the word winch 
belongs in the verse. These words have been chosen with a fine under¬ 
standing of the working of the secondary student's mind, and with a 
great deal of ingenuity The completion of these exercises will cul¬ 
tivate a finer feeling for the poetic ideas which Vergil expressed. Care 
has been t;i!cen to include approximately all of the fourth-year words 
in the list published by the College Entrance Board, This list is given 
in the book as is also the complete list of all words used m the com¬ 
pletion exercises. 

Fart II of the book contains a scries of questions on Hooks I* HI. 
and VI which are asked in Latin. The answers to these questions arc 
to be chosen from a list of words and phrases which follow 

The latter portion of the book contains si senes of tests on the Acncid 
The typical test contains about fifteen verses taken from the com¬ 
pletion exercises, about fifteen questions for which the answers arc to 
be selected as indicated above, one or more passages in which ten word’, 
are omitted and which arc to be replaced in the text from a list of 
words given below, also some ten verses in all of which the first halt 
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IS given and the last half is to lie replaced from a list of half imes 
which follow. There arc also two map tests. 

While, of course, these tests would not replace the type of test 
ordinarily given by the teacher of Vergil they will be very useful as 
supplementary tests and will show the development of appreciation 
of Vergil as the ordinary type of test cannot do 

Roluk H. Taxnir 


The NaUne of Life, by ICuci.Nlo UlONANO, translated by 
N. Mallinson. New York: Haicoiirt, Biace and 
Company, 1930, 327 pages. 


Professor Rignaiio's book is a presentation of the vit.ihstic view^ 
point. He bases the argument upon solid hiolugical fact with a wcslih 
of example and illustration. If his conclusions arc at variance with 
those of certain schools this may be considered one of the real value> 
of the book He is at anv rate no mere theorist and his conceptions 
are founded upon a solid and \\ell-rounded training. 

The theme of “vitiihstic purposivcncss'* is followed throughout the 
work showing how living stuff carries out processes that arc essrntiallv 
different from those observed m iinrg imc "now living" matter The 
subject material is liiudly handled and is intcrrsfinglv prrspnied 
Philosophy and science arc welded together in an altogether charming 
and instructive manner 

This rcvicw’dr feels that here is a text which can be used in lus 
classes and mcdicitl practice, Afosl vitalists .ire so painfully untrained 
or uneducated, biologuallv speaking, that these arguments tend mnn- 
to be the verbalizations of wishing than ought else 

The new phvsics is xi strange thing Many of its prcipoiicius xire mu 
quite so sure of niechamsm as wms r.»<jcb Kven biologists who ha.e 
absorbed some of the concepts of this phssicist confrere arc not ns a masi 
so sure T lie material and concepts so well presented in Proftssur 
Rignano's book deserves serious consideration by every se.ircher after 
that elusive entil>—Truth 


I I , U. 

f j lU j M'l.' ' \ I 

The Heaii of Deinocrdcv, by IaMis Ross James Rossi 

Sandusky, Ohip, 1930 , i 

^ ^ ?v' '3 a ^ 7 I 

This book w»as written w a 'lemlirr of history and enus in Sar| 

dusky, Ohio, High School hi, sln>w tlir puldu "whai the .wiive ttaLlna- 

inside the high scluiol thinks __^ U ^ *• | 

The earlier duipters are *'in lightei vein to let ilu""rf\ul(TTi?T?rTtv( 

author's perconahtv and Ills wav of looking at things" '1 he reaiii r 

IS let far in even to personal details 

Critical appraisal of schools is m the stjle of the "inspirational" in^ti- 
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tute lecture. Democracy is thought to be imperiled by the "collapse” 
of "modern education in general, disintegrated, formal, purposeless.” 
While admitting that many failures arc only partial, criticism, often 
sarcastic, is aimed at everything standardized, utiit organization, "point 
credit," lad of provision for slower students, failure to improve the 
teaching force, failure to provide a type of university to receive and 
hold all who may want higher education. The "intclligciiisia" defined 
ns "those class-conscious, hiernrchy-loving nnstoernw who seek |to 
obtain a throttle hold on our institunons” arc hampering progress be- 
cause of "self-interest" Only youth is given a "clean bill of licalth " 
To prevent unemployment, return to school and higher education all 
youth and replace them with the unemployed 

Unsupported opinions based on "observation and cxpcrimcc" and little 
respect for recent developments charactcruc the book. 

Chari^es M Gill 

A Select Bibliogiaphy of Modem Economic Theoiy, com¬ 
piled by Harold E- Batson. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1930, 220 pages. 

This book provides an excellent selection of the important works 
on the modern theory of economics from 1870 to 1929. It is prac¬ 
tical for both teacher and student of coonomics. The teacher will be 
able to keep fresh in his mind all the best authorities and likewise be 
better equipped to advise his classes regarding tlielr collateral readirg. 
The student can read and form his own judgment without feeling that 
in making experiments he is wasting bis time, 

Part One is a list of books In the different departments, classified 
by subjects. Part Two is a senes of bibliographies of diderent authors, 
representing English, German, and French. 

The author states that: "Theoretical economics has had a recognized 
status as a branch of scientific knowledge for at least one hundred 
and fifty years." "Today,*' he says, "the situation has changed. The 
teaching of economics as a university subject has spread and the num¬ 
ber of men engaged in serious economic research has multiplied" In 
consequence, the volume of really important work lias greatly increased 
This Select Bibliography is intended to help the teachers and students 
of economics to keep abreast of all the monographs, treatises, and 
articles now pouring forth from the economics departments of most 
of the universities of the world. 

John N Akdrtws 

The American Road to Cullure, by George S. Counts. 
New York; John Day, 1930, 194 pages. 

This book is a stimulating, well-written, and valuable contribution 
to the theory of American education. Of three possible approaches to 
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an intelligent understanding of the theory on which the polity 
practice of education m this country is based, namely, the point of 
view of leading educators, the point of view of other outstanding stu¬ 
dents of American life in relation to education, and the study of 
educational institutions themselves which have been evolved m the 
United States, Professor Counts has chosen the last named. His 
reason for so doing is btatcj as follows 

"Througli its concrete program of education a nation must give con 
scions or unconscious answer to every important question of theory and 
these facts, the responses of society rooted in the folkways and mores 
of the population, (kjsscss a validity and a vitality which no purely 
theoretic pronouncement, however authoritative, can liopc to attai'i. 
In a word, they constitute the living theory of education of a country, 
the theory which has been made fresh and endowed with the breath of 
life/' 

The writer recogni/cs the dilTiculty of this appro-ich, not only because 
it IS largely new and unclurtercd, but also because it is beset with the 
difficulty of carrying the inquiry beyond the writings of educators to 
the institutions of education and heyond these institutions to tlic inter¬ 
play of social and geographic forces. He calls altciuiun to the fact 
that a particular cducationat form gives expression to a particular 
theory of life which in turn is the result of the operation of numernU'* 
nalural and human forces lie is distiriLtly aware that any theory 
worked out in this w.iv will he lacking in logical completeness and 
tluit U is certain to contain numerous contradictions and to lack com¬ 
pleteness. It will pxluhit all the characteristits of the living organism 
“It Mill possess the vestiges of ad.apt.uiofis Co coridrctoris which have 
passed away as well as imperfect and partial adjustments to the con¬ 
temporary situation. Also in response to varying surroundings It Will 
show some differences from comniunity to conimunits 

He calls attention to the fact that the American educational system 
as it took form during the first three quarters of the nineteenth century 
rcRccted the conditions, the ideals, and the aspirations of the pioneering 
and agrarian society. In this society, life was simple, comminiity was 
isolated from community, huntan wants were few, the cultural level 


was low, and a general condition of economic equ ilitv and security 
prevailed, but during the past gcncr.uion and a half social changes of 
the most profound character have shattered the old order and on 
rum there is arising a liighlv integrated and mrchankal 
which is marked by vast, industrial toinhin.itions, iniinitr divisions of 
lubor^ complicated iiionetar> arrangements, intricate systems of trans¬ 
portation and comninnicatinn, loncenir.ition of population in urban 
centers, wide differentcs m viealth and inconic, t omim niah/cd .annise- 
ments and rccrcalinn, the relaxation nf moral stmdanls siiu-c then, 
the disintegration of time-honored institutions, the repudiation <>f 
cient philosophies and theories of the universe, and the genrrnl height¬ 
ening of the tension of life To this new order, educational policies 
and programs have but pirtially adjusted themselves 'J"hcv still con- 
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tain niimcrous elements which can be explained only in terms of the 
civilization which today is only a memory. Moreover, because the 
United States embraces a vast territory of widely varying climate and 
natural resources, civilization with us has assumed somewhat distinLlive 
forms in several parts of the country (3n the other hand, certain 
processes of integration as well as social differentiations arc combiiiing 
to remove differences and to produce a single civilivacion from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the dominion of Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

In spite of all these complexities ami dhcrgcnccs the author feels 
that certain broad generalizations regarding the theory underlying the 
American system of education may be drawn In his judgment there 
arc ten principles which may be singled out for emphasis and Ashicfi 
should arouse but little dispute among informed persons. These arc 
faith in education, governmental responsibility, local initiative, individual 
success, democracy, national solidarity, social conformity, inccilati'cnl 
efficiency, practical utility, and philosophic uncertainty. The author 
devotes an interesting chapter to the exposition of cndi of these prin¬ 
ciples. 

The book throughout is thought-provoking and is certain to he widely 
read among progressive educators, 

John W. Withers 

Annual Report of the General Education Boatd 1928- 
1929. New York: General Education Board, 1930, 
108 pages, 

The annual reports of the General Education Board arc of more 
than passing interest. Tins publication is especially important, dealing, 
as it docs, with the history of the organization. Fifty pages arc devoted 
to the work of all tlie Rockefeller Boards since 1902 .and their rcorgan- 
izatioo during the year ending June 30, 1929. 

An organization faced with the obligation of disbursing millions of 
dollars must exercise wisdom of the first magnitude. No one realizes 
better than the benefactors that this obheatioii amounts to a public 
trust. In directing support towards education, a penetrating analysib 
of the condition, trends, and needs of education is imperative The 
nature of the work done by the Rockefeller Boards, thcrciore, becomes 
particularly significant. 

A glance at the index will compel attention to the end of the report 
College education, public education, the science and processes of edu¬ 
cation, industrial art, negro education, natural sciences, luimanitics, 
and medical education are all the beneficiaries of the Cjcricral Educa¬ 
tion Board and allied Rockefeller Foundations. Full recognition of the 
special cooperation of other foundations is given Stimulating new and 
worthy enterprises, encouraging searches for truth, improving working 
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conditions, and making the improbable possible arc among the afhicvc- 
ments recorded. 'J he report is niodcat in its characterization of results 
but the observant reader cannot fail to sec the c>i:tcat of the usefulness 
of one of cducaticin's best friends—the General Education Board 

NfiD H. Dearborn 

The Liberal College /« Changing Society, by John' B. 
Johnston. New York: The Century Company, 
1930, 326 pages. 

Any one familiar with Dean Johnston’s articles in this field wou’d 
have predicted that should he write a book on the college it would be 
a good one. That prediction is fulfilled This is, me ]\id\cc, the most 
thoroughly conceived, most practically constructive volume on higher 
education that has been produced. This statement is intended to be 
a compliment but m view of the quahty of the output, it is a doubtful 
one The author says in the preface that '^therc is no need for another 
book to criticize the liberal college or to mourn its early demise *’ He 
spends no time at either of these gratuitous tasks His experience 
in arts-Lollcgc work and his leadership at Mumesota in constructive 
experimentation for the improvcincnt of such work entitle him to speak 
as one having authority, Yet he writes with no authoritative or dog¬ 
matic manner. The various chapters deal with objectives, sources and 
fitness of students, guidance, curriculum, the marking system, under¬ 
graduate instruction, the evaluation of educational results, the training 
of college teachers* student activities, etc, 

He docs not deal with mere generalities and vague phllosophiaing 
about objectives, His first chapter on "Functions, Relations and Status * 
and the second on "Objectives of the College" set forth his views of 
the function and purpose of the arts college in definite terms with 
sufBcient indication of his program which he elaborates in later chap¬ 
ters The chapter on ^’Sources of Students" is full of valuable data 
upon students, derived from years of study of this matter at his own 
university. The chapter, "Guidance of Students," 6ca.\s with the intro¬ 
duction, orientation, and advisement of tlie student and is one of the 
ablest discussions of this important subject chat has yet appeared. 
Three different chapters deal with the college curnculum^the first is 
entitled, "Curriculum Determined by Classification of Students;" tile 
second, "Curriculum as Opportunity;" and a third chapter on "Sug¬ 
gestions for Immediate Changes in Curriculum." He favors budding 
curricula largely through guidance, with the general pnnaplc that 
types of curricula originate from the needs of different types of stu¬ 
dents. Hi 9 conception of the new type of college teacher and adviser 
necessary to carry out this entire scheme of undergraduate education 
should inspire all present incumbents and future aspirants to prcpxire 
more adequately for their responsibilities. There is a chapter on the 
Training of College Teachers" that points out the dangers as well 
as the constructive measures possible m this field now receiving so 
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much consideration. Any review of such a book can only be a travesty 
or anticlimax. Read and get wise. 

J. 0. Creacer 

The Training of College Teachers, edited by William 
S. Gray. Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 
1930, 242 pages. 

The lule ot th\s volume 5s epoch making. Aher one hundted years 
of American progress in the training of public-school teachers, the 
question at last arises at the college IcvcL 'Ihis first volume to deal 
with the subject is a symposium made up of contributions from iini' 
versity presidents, deans of graduate schools and of schools of educa¬ 
tion, and university professors. T.hc editor's chapter reporting the 
results of his survey of current methods in the training of college 
teachers presents material from twenty-seven out of the thirty graduate 
schools to whom he sent inquiries. The policies in these twenty-seven 
institutions show a wide variety of practice and opinion but it is signifi¬ 
cant that all are aware that there is a problem here and arc addressing 
their efforts towards its solution, Among the various methods of 
attack used we find selective admission of graduate students, apprentice 
teaching, experimentation in teaching problems, professional courses in 
higher education, supervision of novices in college tcachingi courses in 
special methods m the various subjects to be taught, directed observation 
of teaching, etc. 

The volume will prove a surprise to the reader who may not have 
kept up with the current discussions and practices in the new field of 
so-called educational heresy. The outstanding bone of contention among 
the contributors to the volume is obviously the tender point as to the 
offering of formal courses in higher education. There is practical 
unanimity of opinion to the effect that something needs to be done to 
improve upon the product of graduate schools, which arc conceded to 
be largely teacher-producing, if not teacher-training, institutions. But, 
there is neither unanimity nor amity when it is proposed to attack this 
problem by offering courses m education. 

Dean Gordon J. Laing of the Graduate School of the University 
of Chicago has some salty remarks to make about those who “still 
insist that there is no time for such courses.*' He says, "The amount 
of damage that these die-hards have done to the intellectual possibilities 
of high-school students, and so to the college careers of high-school 
graduates, by their obstinate persistence in their time-worn, tattered, 
moth-eaten, and fly-blown misconceptions of the art of teaching is 
incalculable. The educational waste involved is stupendous. For, 
to a large extent, through their influence the universities have been 
sending to the high schools thousands and thousands of so-called Mas¬ 
ters, ^rged with the lecture notes through which they knew they could 
pass their examinations, replete with memorized excerpts of their read- 
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ing assignments, cramrncti with dates and other tags of erudition, but 
wholly unable to develop the thinking and reasoning faculty in young 
students for the simple reason that it has never been developed in 
themselves, They are the stuffed capons of the academic inclosure, 
stolid, stodgy, immobile, and unproductive.^' Bear witness to the fact 
that these arc not the words of any nicck and gentle education pro¬ 
fessor who never would have dared to burst out with such Carlislcsuue 
invective. 

In this new movement towards the professionalizing of the college 
teacher, attention may be called to the fact—not reported in the voUinno 
—that since 1924 the School of Education of New York University has 
been offering a systematic scheme of graduate study by which those 
seeking master’s and doctor’s degrees may divide their program on a 
one-third two-third basis as between the professional study of higher 
education and specialization in subject matter, Why this was not 
reported in the volume, deponent saith not, 

J. O, Crragbr 

Chnto a}fd Japan hi ou> Vnwerstty Cuirlcula^ edited by 
Edward C. Carit>r. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Pressi 1930, 327 pages. 

This book IS the result of an investigation conducted under the gen¬ 
eral direction of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela¬ 
tions to determine to what extent colleges and universities in t)ic United 
States arc offering courses or arc otherwise giving to their students 
opportunities to secure information in the field of Chinese and Japanese 
culture and civilization Indicative of the need of such a study, Henn 
Cordicr in a book on China h.is said, ''T'hc Occidentals have singularly 
contracted the field of history of the world where they have grouped 
around the people of Israel, Greece, and Rome the little that they 
knew of the expansion of the human race, being completely ignorant 
of those voyagers who plowed the China Sea and the Indian Ocean, 
of those cavalcades across the immensities of central Asia to the Persian 
Gulf.” 

The types of institutions studied arc junior colleges, tcacliers col¬ 
leges, colleges, and universities. Questionnaires were sent to 546 insti¬ 
tutions of which approximately four fifths replied The majority of 
the institutions offer but one course, the average offering being between 
two and three courses, with a few offering fifteen to twenty-six. The 
number of students to a class in these courses averages 22, and three 
semester hours constitute the most frequent credit granted. The 52 
junior colleges included In the study offer no courses. Ten tcaclier*; 
colleges, 44 colleges and S7 universities offer courses. Out of a total 
of 281 courses offered, 152 arc offered by the history departments. 
The language and literature departments rank second in number of 
courses offered. Seven institutions offer courses in the Chinese or 
Japanese language. 
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Some of the most tatcresiing chapters in the hook arc the following- 
"How Interest in the Orient Grew." by Professor Qinncy Wright 
of the University of Chicago, "Looking 'riuough the Gulden Gale," 
by Professor Gale of the University of California! "Monument to a 
Chinese Servant," by Professor GootliiLh of Coluiwhi.i; and "Training 
for Trade and Diplomacy," by Professor Quigley of .Minnrsnfa, The 
book is a valuable study of a field meriting Rrcatnr attention 'lire 
material is clearly presented and the editorial work well (Innr. 

J () C’iir\(.rR 

The Ameucan College Girl, by ten American coIIcrc girls. 
Boston: L. C. Page and Company, 1930, 313 pages. 

The steadily increasing amount ot periodical literature dcalinpr with 
the pros and cons of women’s college education bears ^vltnc^s to popular 
interest in the subject The volume under ^cvlc\^ niii> or may not 
owe Its origin to this widespread interest in the general subject In 
any case its appcarniicc is timely A new and entirrK difTercnt Approach 
to the womens college discussion is thus projected on ^ nih and varied 
background composed o( many recent controversial issues 
Ten essays on ten svomen's colleges* each written a graduate or 
an undergraduate of her respective imtiluiiou comprise the \olume. 
Each essay is a prl'4c winner til the competition sponsored hv the pub¬ 
lishers, L C Page and Company. The stones of Bryn Mawr, GnuOier, 
Mount Holyoke, Radcliflei Rockford, Senpps, Simnmns, Snuill, Vas^iar, 
and Wellesley follow one another in alpbahctn-al rirdrr. *^1 hry Rl^ r one 
a veritable panorama of the entire p'ornco's college world '1 he re¬ 
viewer IS fortunate enough to have visited eight of ihc ten colleges 
includedi She has, therefore, been much interested in reading tin* 
volume and m answering, to her own satisfaction, three ciuestionsi Can 
the secondary-school girl visualise the picture^i? Yes, fairly well In 
two instances the personality of the writer, as indicated by choice of 
material and style of presentation, seemed to blend admirably into the 
personality of the college as this reviewer knows it. What arc the 
literary merits of the different essays’ Unknown, Probably the 
reviewer has placed the greatest value ns tvord pictures on two cssms 
which would be open to serious criticisms on literary incrits. To wdint 
extent has the material informational or guidance value for >ouriR 
women who contemplate college careers? The volume ranks high in 
inspirational value and it has informational value but it seems too much 
to claim that it will fulfill the major purpose stated by the pvihlisliprs— 
assist girls who contemplate entrance into college in tbc solution of tlinr 
preliminary problems (p. vili). 

The book is recommended to secondary-«jchool girU \v\\o desire to 
know what American college girls are doing In American colleges It 
is recommended for teachers who arc interested in seeing college life 

rough the eyes of youth and who desire recent informntion on the ira- 
ditions and everyday practices of our women’s colleges 

Auha Y. Reco 
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The Impending !itorm, by Somkrslt DC CllAiRE. New 
York: Richaid K. Smith, 1930, 137 pages, 

‘Lhe Itnpcndtnq Storm is ail iiuertstmj; account of an cijrhtccn-^car- 
old youth's obscrvalinn?» on \sorM conditions Somerset dc Chaire, the 
autlior, undertakes to speak for the vouiif^er generation wlrcli has 
reached ^ra^s of dim relioii sinic the >v,ir, and wliicli, he believes, is 
unbiased and niiemlnttrred hy the animosities of a struggle alicady 
HI the pages of history 

"I he hostility rngnidrrrd hv the drin.ind for rc|invmcnt of the war 
loans made h\ the I nitnl Stales to the allied nations is considered at 
length '1 lir author vrniiirrs the fipmion that the danger i*f rccciviiic; 
the debts in gold or coiinnrrie, and the wisdom of having a rich well- 
dispo>ed instead of a iHHtilf poyorty-stnikcn customer in Hiiropc is in 
Itself an arpuniem m f uor of debt c incellatinn yyliich Amcnen cannoL 
well Ignore Sunil irl\, the ‘‘amc ohstacles aic seen arising m the 
matter of the (irrinaii rejiiririon" ^llir dissatisfaction of Genaanv 
and her prfihaldr attitode v hen •-lie feels strong enough to icfast 
further payineiii*', logi thrr yyitli the 1 reiuli (letcrniinntioii never to 
permit (ierinany to rrmser her strength arc pointed to as ominous wa-^ 
chmds In tlw*'* sonweviion the swggeslmiy is maiU' that if the United 
States fyrr jirrnnis laruellitinii of the yyar debts a corresponding can- 
tcllation of firrrnau>*s reparaimns ohligathms would tend to renmve a 
dangerous tlirr u tfi wnrld peair 

In the fhilkan /one the author faiors the rn reatinn of the natural 
and economic iiinlv of Hungary In restoring Slovakia, Transylvanu, 
and part of ^'ugfislavia to lliingar), these units to heconie separate indc- 
pcndenl Mates widi a irilernl goyrnimenl at lluda|)est *1 lie rapid 
groysth of [lopnl itmn ni Italy, so great that the country must ‘Vvp'iiid 
or csplode," Ir ids to a dr**irr fur uihmial airpiisitions which niav yy'cll 
kindle a svar hr tween Italy 'ywd I rawic, for 'rums and Syria, a French 
mandate, are the logual outlets for Italy Anti-llntisli feeling in th? 
Near Fist with Russi.in prnrtratiun and propaganda is pointed out as 
another sore spot, v lule in the Far 1 ast there is the ever present threat 
of Russian and C lonrse eiu roax hinent up m die indiistriai and cconotniu 
dominance of the Iapaiie<.e in Mamjiuna '1 rul> tho picture punted 
in tins volume is not oiu for tin p.uifist. for tin author assures u>> 
that yyhilr 

the iJcoes of (>rnr^ i ire lliittrring contentedly, the Haglt'' 
of Itdy. ftermaiiy. ffuiig.iry md the I’niteil States arc un¬ 
furling their w ir hraieu vsiny'^ '1 ii< 1 reach C'mk is crowing 
'I he Hntish I ion roars And trom f ir u ross the storied hatih- 
fields of I nrnpe i oinrs die gruy^hng of the Me.ir In the I ast 
dir fire hrr itliiny I )r ipnii «if (Inna is reMM’d J ip m waits 
and watdirs vyuh ui iirieni d Mf>rn of nme 
In com lusion the andior gives his Mew as to the u itmns md diep 
alignments in tlie unpejiding storm and ihi proh ihle loosoiiik oces 
Inierrsling |s this \idiiine is, tiie n uler inusi hear lo nmul r)i it it 
bin a congeries ot persuiial opin .ms on inic rn.itional alt iirs nul tliere- 
forc. high speciilaiiye P P Mi \r/ 
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Dean Payne Honored 

A Bon Voyage Luncheon was tendered to Dr. E. George Payne, 
assistant dean of the School of Education, by his former and present 
students, at the Hotel Brevoort, Filth Avenue and Eighth Street, 

on May 2. n * i 

On,May 6 Dean and Mrs. Payne sailed for Geneva, Swiizcrhnd, 

where he took part m the dehberationa of an International Commission 
which Is making a survey of narcotic education, 

Ned H. Dearborn, director of the Institute of Education, was toast¬ 
master Other speakers included Dr John O. Crcagcr, on *'My friend 
George among Wyoming cowboys**; Ralph E. Pickett, on "Dr. Paync*s 
contributions to educational sociology.” Julian L. Archer, instructor 
in the department of educational sociology, presented to Dean Payne 
a life membership in the American Sociological Society, and Dean John 
W. Withers presented to his assistant a painting of himself done bv 
Professor Robert Kissack. 

In acknowledging the testimonial accorded him, and thanking grate¬ 
fully all those who had participated in It, Dean Payne spoke of tin 
great pleasure he has always felt in working for New York Univer^ly, 
and promised to return with renewed zest 
A feature in connection with the luncheon was the bundle of letters 
presented by those present, as well ns other friends who could not 
attend. These "bon voyage” letters w^rc to be opened by Dean and 
Mrs. Payne after they had passed the "twelve-mile” limit 
The "Committee of Formcr^Present Students of Dr. Piiyne” that 
arranged the luncheon consisted of Dr. Benjamin F, Stalcup, chnir- 
man; John Patterson, AUetta Phillips, Saul Bloomgnrtcn, Florence 
Zimmerman, Louis Bader, Silas Rorem, Francis J. Brown, Julian L 
Archer, Alvin E. Bcldcn, and Elizabeth Schmidt .—York Uni¬ 
versity Alumnus, May 6, 1931. 

The Teacher and World Peace 

The movement for better International understanding through edu¬ 
cation IS making progress. It may be slow but here and there, in many 
sections of the United States as well as the world, schoolmen in the 
field of education, economics, history, religion, nnd politics have caught 
the spirit of this new movement. The number of colleges and uni¬ 
versities interested In international relations in education is increasing 
Some institutions have, for some time, been offering courses in various 
fields of the soda] sciences interpreted from an intcrnationnl view¬ 
point Some institutions have created departments on international 
relations, other departments on international education. Still others 
have set up special institutes on some aspect of international relations 
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Ncivs (lom ihe Field 

for foreign aftairs, politics, or education Haverlord College has 
joined this iiuivoinent. Teachers, pniicip.ils, and superintendents are 
interested in two aspects of the inoiemcitt towards international under¬ 
standing Tirst, whtit might he called content courses which give the 
factual basts of the new csorld siUutum and relationships; second, 
courses on wajs «ind itieiins or methods of rcorgiiniying and reinte¬ 
grating our school program without the addition of new courses in the 
Lurnciiliini, and uajs and iiirans of changing international attitudes 

'Ihe program of the Uaverford Instuutc of International Relations, 
held June 22 to July 2, 1931, under the joint auspices of the American 
I^ricnds Service Committee and Uaverford College, follows: 

PfilUtail Vrobletns of Esiabltshtng florid Pence* European interna- 
tionnJ relations prior to the World AVar, postwar efforts towards 
world cofiprration—the League of Nations, World Court, Arbitration 
Treaties, etc ; American foreign policy and its effects on world peace- 
freedom of the seas, the Monroe Doctrine, etc, Sidney IL Fay. Edward 
W. Evans 

Preicni-Dd^ Ironomic Pacit and Tendencies —Tfieir Effeci on Inter- 
untwnal Rrlniions A merit.in conimercml growth and its effect on our 
foreign pnlwv; economic .vml financial interdependence—Its political 
signifiiaiKc; war from the point of view of the economist Herbert 
F Fraser 

Sptrititnl A streets of the PtrH{fgle fo$ I florid Peace war in the light 
ol religious st.iiulards and motives, loyalties—patriotism in the world 
of todav, im>rnl and etimal problems in ^picstions of war arul peace. 
Henry J Cadbury, I^ejtoii Richards 

flotu Attitiidcr ore dreataf* a ioiiMderatioii of psvcliological nnd 
other factors eruenng into the (re.iting of attitudes William II Kil¬ 
patrick, 

Dtsdrmdinntt—the 1911 fPotId ProlActn the econnniu: and political 
significame of armaments; previous attempts at disarmament, the World 
Disarni.iment C'nrifrreiHe of hehnian, 1912 William I Hull 

//ott» 7Vrtrf/m cun /fwih/ '/'f/ti'nidr If'or/d Peace Harold Rugg. 

The Assetfii>l\ J*cnod at an Aienuc for Creafttig Good If’ilh Rachel 
Davis Dullois 

/i\r/^r»rr/r///i 7 r Afciivities and Their Relation to JForhl Peace 
Rachel Davis Dullois, Harold Hugg 

In Menionntn 

Dr. Donald Stott Snrddrn, with lus wife and six other friends, have 
met death in J.mig Tsiarul Sound Dr Snedden had long .iiiticipatcd i 
week-end cruise on the slmip the Sen Lflv. which w'as linught during 
tile winter and had hrrn ionditioned for the trip Just wdiat took 
place we may never kumv, hut this we hrhe\e, that tight hrilhant )oung 
people were Inst 

Dr. Sneddnr W'as associate professor of education at Nexv York Uni 
versily, h.aving charge of clinual psithologv and rclaic<i subjects in the 
department of cdiitarional pathology He was an unusual teacher, a 
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brilliant scholar* and a fine colleague. He was always ready to co¬ 
operate, never sparing himsdF. He willingly earned a very heavy 
load during the year because of the illness ol another member of rlit 
staff The future of the ^\ork m the psycho-cducalional and mental- 
hygiene clinic had been organived and e\crything uai ready for c'ei.cp- 
tionally fine work, both on the graduate and the iindcrgraduaic level? 
Recently Dr. Snedden had been elected secretary of the Association of 
Consulting Psychologists and had taken an active part in its reorgan¬ 
ization and work. We feel that his loss is an irreparable one, 

We extend to the parents and rclatiNcs nf all those who lost their 
lives our slnccrcst sympathy. In this dark hour \\t arc endeavoring 
to carry on for their sake—Charles E, Hcnsoni littucaiionai Service, 
July 1931. 



CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 

Professor Franklin Bobbitt received his A.B degree from the Uni¬ 
versity of Indiana in 1901, and hia Ph.D. from Clark University iti 
im Dr. Bobbitt has had much experience as an instructor and 
superintendent of schools, and is a specialist in curriculum construction 
and also a lender m developing the public-school survey. He is the 
author of the following boobi iVkaf the Sehaols Teach and Might 
Tiach, The Curriculum, Curnculum-^Making In Lo$ dngeltt, ifow /o 
Make a CurricuUm, and also many widely distributed reports. Dr 
Bobbitt is at present professor in the School of Education of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago 

Dr. Ellsworth Collings received his Sc.B. from the University of 
Missouri in 1917 and his A.M. (1922) and PhD. (1924) degrees 
from Columbia University. Dr. Ceilings has been with the University 
of Oklahoma since 1922 and dean of the School of Education since 
1926. He is a member of various educational associations and is the 
author of the following books: Count of Study for Rural Boys and 
Girls, An Experiment with a Project Curriculum, How to Guide in 
the Study of Project Teaching, A Conduct Seale for Measuring Teach¬ 
ing, and School Supervision in Theory and Practice* 

Professor C L Robbins received hi$ AB, at the University of 
Kansas in 1902, his A.M. at the same institution in 1903, and his Ph.D, 
at Columbia University in 1912 Dr, Robbins was a teacher and a 
principal of schools in Kans.'is until 1905; a teacher in various normal 
schools until 1918, and, at present, is professor of education in the State 
University of Iowa, Dn Robbins is a member of the American Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, American Sociological Society, 
American History Association, Society for the Study of Education, 
College Teachers of Education, and various honorary societies. He is 
the rtulhor of Teachers tn Germany in the Sixteenth Century, The 
School as a Social Institutiont The Socialized Recitation, and, in con¬ 
junction with Elmer Green, School Htsiory of the American People 
He has also contributed many articles to magazines. 

Professor Donald Snedden was associate professor of education in 
the department of educational psychology of the School of Education, 
New York University. His undergraduate work was done at Stanford 
University; his graduate training was at Columbia University He had 
been a school psychologist and was associated with the National Com¬ 
mittee for Mental Hygiene in a survey of the penitentiaries of Texas 
lie was on the faculties of Cooper Union and Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education, 

Dr Benjamin Floyd Stalcup, associate professor of education, is a 
native of Indiana He was graduated from Indiana State Normal 
School, and later from Indiana University with an A.B in social science. 
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He received his A.M in education from the University of Chicago in 
1923, and the doctorate in educational sociology from New York Uni¬ 
versity in 1927. His teaching experience has covered a wide range, 
from rural school to university. He has taught as student teacher in 
all the institutions from which he was graduated lie has been a 
visiting professor in summer sessions, Defiance College (1917-1918) 
and the University of Chicago (1922-1923) Before coming to his 
present position in 1924, Professor Stalcup was m the department of 
history and social science, State Teachers College of Wmona, Minnesota* 
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editorial 

It is a pleasure to be able to herald the first "progres¬ 
sive college in the United States. The tragedy of the 
first youth in five generations who was unable to enter Yale 
because he had attended “progressive" schools is destined 
to be a short-lived woe. Bennington College for young 
women will open in Vermont in 1932, and It is inevitable 
that similar colleges for young men will follow shortly. 
It remains only to clarify what we mean when we refer to 
Bennington College <is progressive!** 

Many of the traditional college practices will be replaced 
by new and challenging ideas. There will be no required 
entrance examinations and no prescribed list of subjects 
in which one has attained the customary fifteen units 
Searching exploration of the candidate's personal history 
will be the means of determining fitness for college educa¬ 
tion. The essential qualification is that the candidate shall 
have shown exceptional interest and promise in at least one 
field of activity. A candidate may conceivably fail in some 
high-school subjects and still be accepted at Bennington. 
The one thing she cannot do in the preparatory-school 
period is to maintain a dead-level mediocrity in high-school 
marks, however high the marks may be, for that accents 
passing and not outstanding ability. The talent may be 
possessed in litcr.itiirc, in the natural and physical sciences, 
in the social studies, or in fine arts. It is significant that 
fine art is to be rccogni/,cd as subject matter appropriate 
for the college course. luition is to cover the actual cost 
of instruction and will amount to about one thousand dol- 
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lars annually exclusive of living cost, but liberal scholar¬ 
ships will ensure talented young women a place at Ben¬ 
nington if they give evidence of ability to make some con¬ 
tribution to human life. One cannot review these new 
emphases without feeling that some new values arc emerg¬ 
ing in American education. 

The provisions for the student admitted to the college 
are no less forward looking than the admission require¬ 
ments. Work for the first two years is to be individually 
arranged, with a number of orientation courses available, 
and mem”bership in a trial major conference group required. 
At the end of two years, the student may advance to the 
senior division only on demonstrated ability, marks and 
points accumulated playing no part in the selection. In 
the senior division, the chosen major fields, which may in¬ 
clude any vocational, prevocational, or avocational life 
interests, are to be intensively pursued. Students will live 
In small, self-governing groups in intimate contact with 
members of the faculty. Ample personnel counseling of 
the clinical sort will be provided, Tl\c college year will 
be arranged to allow a long winter recess so that students 
and faculty may have opportunities for travel and for 
enjoying the cultural offerings of the metropolitan centers 
in the mid-winter season, but this docs not preclude a 
summer vacation in July and August Members of the 
faculty will be chosen for teaching ability and will be re¬ 
appointed after short periods on merit of performance so 
that the stultifying effects of tenure may not work harm¬ 
fully. 

It is courageous to conceive this college in modern 
America. The enterprise postulates an interesting answer 
to some criticisms of higher institutions—the iron-clad 
fifteen units, point madness, the absurd scorn of some life 
interests as unworthy of college attention, and so on. The 
constructive note is the emphasis on the development of 
individual talents to the point where they will constitute 
a social contribution. We wish Bennington College a 
notable success. 



ON THE MAKING OF TEXTBOOKS IN SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

L, L. Bernard 

A recent article on current social psychology^ emphasizes 
the supposed nonresearch character of textbook writing in 
t iis leld. It also raises some questions regarding the 
c )cirac^r of texts which I believe the author has not set¬ 
tled. i erliaps, as one of those who have actually written 
socia pychologies within the last decade, I can throw 
some light upon the question that will not fall wholly 
wi '•'1 the field of speculative discussion. In the first 
p ace, I should not like to have anything I say interpreted 
as an aigumcnt against the experimental method in any 
held of science. I believe thoroughly in all forms of ex¬ 
perimental and quantitative research and it appears to me 
to e perfectly clear that the most fruitful development 
of all science lies in these directions. Certainly all of this 
experimental material that is usable should be ingested 
and assimilated by the textbook writers in the field of social 
psychology. But there are also other factors that should 
not be neglected in the production of textbooks. 

I 

In the first place there are two ways of preparing a 
handbook in social psychology, as in any other science. 
One IS to pioduce a laboratory manual, citing the more 
important experimental studies and selecting the most 
typical simple experiments for repetition in the laboratory 
The other method is to summarize the findings of recent 
and earlier work in social psychology, or as much of it as 
can be presented or .is seems pertinent to the purpose of 
the author, in a general textbook on the subject. In be¬ 
tween these two typical methods of presenting materials 
ill a handbook may be as many intermediate methods as 

utilize. The same possibilities of 
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choice are of course also open to teachers of the subject. 
Which method, or what variation of these two methods, 
is actually employed by the writer or teacher will of course 
depend upon (1) the purpose he has in view and (2) 
whether he is more interested in the exposition of the 
technique of the method or in the presentation of the 
results of the methods; that is, of the relevant findings 
of the science or of a section of the science. In every 
science we find these two types of workers—those who are 
concerned primarily, or even exclusively, with the details 
of methodology, and chose who arc primarily, or even 
wholly, interested in the findings of the workers in their 
field. 

It must be recognized that these types are extremes and 
that each, probably as much as the other, suffers from 
limitation of viewpoint. The methodologist, especially 
if he is a strict interpretationist and therefore a rigid ex¬ 
perimentalist, is very likely to lose sight of the objectives 
and products of his science in their larger aspects. He 
becomes narrowed and perhaps ever more narrowed in his 
viewpoint, with the result that he is in danger of becom¬ 
ing in the end a mere technician instead of a scientist. I 
have in mind a biologist who early in his career did some 
important experimental work on the cultivation of tissues, 
but who apparently lost the wider view of his work, with 
the result that he has been almost forgotten as a leader 
in that field. Other men have been better able to plan 
research and adjust it to the needs of the various related 
sciences than he. They have the "outlook” which he lacked 
or lost. I have been told that this same man, when asked 
to write a book on the cell declined on the ground that 
it was too broad a subject for a research man to handle. 
This is, of course, an extreme case, but it points to a 
moral. The same moral is indicated by a less extreme 
example, well known to all teachers of elementary couiscs 
in laboratory sciences. Since emphasis upon research 
methods in the sciences became so strong about tliirty years 
ago, the first courses in most sciences have been turned 
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into laboratory courses with some explanatory lectures and 
reading. The result, it is entirely safe to say, is that the 
average person who comes through such a laboratory 
course today does not know enough of the general prin¬ 
ciples and theory of his subject to use it as a basis for 
further study in some other field, and most students cannot 
take more than one year in a basic science. My own ex¬ 
perience as a teacher of sociology and of social psychology 
has been that it is necessary for me to teach nearly all of 
my students the facts of biology that appear to be essen¬ 
tial for work in sociology and social psychology, in addition 
to teaching them those subjects also. They know how to dis¬ 
sect a frog, they have learned a few names and classifica¬ 
tions, but they do not know biology. Apparently the 
laboratory method has not delivered the goods. My pur¬ 
pose here is not to cast aspersions upon laboratory methods 
and experimental work. I believe in both, but I wonder 
if they are not more effective in producing research results 
than in teaching students who are handicapped by a life 
limited to three score and ten years the principles of a 
science. 

On the other hand, the teacher who desires to get the 
basic and general principles of his subject over to students 
in the limited time at his disposal, finds that he can use 
verbal conditioning more effectively than laboratory demon¬ 
stration for this purpose. Of course there is danger that 
what he gains in the amount of material covered and in 
scope and organization of principles by the use of verbal 
or logical conditioning may in part be compensated by loss 
of vividness and of detailed insight and understanding 
This compensating loss does, to some extent, occur and 
marks the greatest weakness of the old ideological methods 
of teaching. It may, however, be avoided to some extent 
by mixing the two methods, using the laboratory demon¬ 
stration largely for Illustration and to make concrete the 
subject matter. 

Essentially the same problems arise in textbook writing 
as in teaching. Shall the book be written primarily as a 
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demonstration in methodology, or primarily for the pur¬ 
pose of getting over to the student the most important facts 
and principles of social psychology? The answer to this 
question depends upon the purpose of the writer. If he 
wishes to train investigators, he may wcU emphasivx 
methodology. But even with such a pin pose in view, he 
should not neglect to get over to the student a minimum 
of consistently organized content or findings, ,i general 
survey of the field, in order that the future investigator 
may have sufficient perspective to recognize an important 
problem in the field and plan a worth-while investigation. 
On the other hand, the writer may reflect that only very 
few students are going to be Investigators in the science of 
social psychology, but that perhaps ninety-nine out of each 
hundred will take the course for the purpose of understand¬ 
ing human nature and functional human and group rela¬ 
tionships. In such a case he may prefer to prepare a text¬ 
book that sets forth the results of investigation without 
much reference to the methods by which these results were 
achieved. As I look over the recent textbooks in social 
psychology apparently written from this point of view, I 
do not get the impression, which the writer referred to 
above evidently has, that most of them have been con¬ 
structed in entire or even in relative ignorance of research 
done in the field. I have before me now four such hand¬ 
books written by social psychologists with sociological lean¬ 
ings, and I sec everywhere abundant evidence of close 
familiarity with the literature of investigation and constant 
reference to the newest findings in the field, 

II 

I wonder also if this critic may not be laboring under 
something like a psychological illusion in another lespcct. 
Has he allowed himself to judge the extent to which the 
social psychologists use research materials by tlic extent 
to which he finds the experiments reported individually 
by chapter and page? Here again we must recur to the 
two ways of writing a textbook referred to above. . . . 
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Some writers, especially in a new science, appear to con* 
sider the textbook as the defender of a point of view. 
Others regard it as a summary organization of findings 
that can be relied upon with a reasonable degree of cer¬ 
tainty, or at least tentatively. The former procedure will 
of course require citations at the bottom of the page and 
numerous supplementary citations in the text. The latter 
outlook will usually be content with bibliography at the end 
of the chapters and at the end of the volume, with such 
references in the text as are necessary to give credit for 
specific contributions or to recognize variant viewpoints. 
It may very easily happen that a textbook constructed 
along the lines of the second procedure mentioned will be 
the result of much greater familiarity with investigation 
in the subject, and will be a much fairer and more repre¬ 
sentative presentation of the field than will a work con¬ 
structed along the lines first indicated, although the ap¬ 
pearance to the superficial reader, or to one who glances 
at the pages instead of reading them, may he exactly the 
reveise. 

Ill 

Another impoitant consideration that docs not appear 
in the criticism refened to is that an adequate social psy¬ 
chology of the second type mentioned above could not now 
be written from the materials of experimental research, 
and perhaps never can he written entirely fiom such sources. 
A laboratory manual of the first type could of course he 
constructed at any time from the experimental matciials 
in existence. . . There is a vast dillcicnce bctxvccn .i 
tieatise based on a limited set of data and one that must 
covei the whole field of behavior which the cxpciimcnt il 
data only pailly icpicscnt A tcxlhonk th.n is intcnilrd 
to be a ticalisc on social psychology shoulil, it seems to 
me, covei the whole lange of psychosocial pi(M.<sscs oi 
bchavioi adjustments in society It so happens that .is 
yet there arc cxpeiimental data for only .i small p.ut oi 
that field. Of course, it is conceivable that a strict p.ir- 
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tisan of the experimental method might, and probably 
would, wish to rule out data not obtained by the experi¬ 
mental method, and would prefer to construct a very in¬ 
complete textbook, which would from his standpoint be 
“dependable,” rather than seek to have it cover the whole 
ground at the expense of ‘‘experimental accuracy." . . . 
In the case of social psychology, such a procedure would 
result in a ludicrously fragmentary treatment. 

On the other hand, the opposite procedure of covering 
the whole field with data of unequal value may expose 
the writer to the charge of system making at the expense 
of scientific accuracy. But that is exactly what life does. 
It cannot wait on the experimental method before it is 
lived. When experimental data arc available for guid¬ 
ance, well and good. If they arc not available, the next 
best data must be used. It would be ridiculous to expect 
people not to live because they have not experimental data 
for guidance. Life demands a system of some sort for 
guidance and completeness. That is why philosophy arose 
and it k why it will continue until there is something bet¬ 
ter—experimental data, perhaps^to take its place. It is 
the business of social science, including social psychology, 
to explain a phase of life and to give guidance in living, 
and people who turn to it for such guidance have a right 
to ask for the best there is available at any time, even 
though it may not be the best possible interpretation of the 
field of human behavior. . . . 

If one accepts the narrower alternative of putting into 
a text only those things which conform to one special cri¬ 
terion of validation—say the experimental method—he 
lays himself open to serious difficulties in addition to the 
limited character of his product. Who shall decide what 
is the proper criterion of validation? The experimentalist 
may naively answer that the experimental method is its 
own justification, because its results can be duplicated by 
any other worker under the same conditions. 1 am in¬ 
clined to think that those who would urge a Methodist, 
a Catholic, or a Freudian criterion of validation could 
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make the same argument. If one will put himself in the 
same attitude of mind as one who urges one or the other 
of these criteria, he will unquestionably be convinced by 
the same evidence. Their tests by this token become sub* 
jective or traditional, instead of objective and natural- 
istically measurable. But it must be admitted that they 
often reach good results through the use of their criteria, 
and that the experimentalists often draw erroneous con¬ 
clusions. For myself, I prefer the experimental method, 
whenever it can be used, because it is nearer to corrected 
or weighted sensory verification, but I hope I am not 
naive enough to think that only experimental sources of 
guidance to behavior should be used, and that other sources 
should be discarded, when experimental aid is absent. But 
the point is that, since the choice of criteria is after all 
partly a matter of the human equation and never wholly 
as simple a matter as following the lead of a scientific law, 
for the experimentalist dogmatically to erect the experi¬ 
mental criterion as final and exclusive is simply in many 
cases to invite the advocates of the other criteria to erect 
their own as absolutes. Thus we are developing in this 
country Catholic science, fundamentalist science, spiritual¬ 
istic science, Christian science, and, according to some in¬ 
dications, Jewish social science. Possibly such a segmen¬ 
tation of the field of science along lines of cleavage be¬ 
tween criteria of validation is to be desired. Possibly it 
may lead to a practical test of relative utility and promote 
the survival of the fittest criterion. History, however, 
does not give much comfort in such matters. If such a 
theory of the survival of the fittest in the larger sense were 
true, how could the experimentalist explain the survival 
of so many cultural absurdities in our day, including the 
very criteria of validation that oppose his own? 

Two direct counts in particular may be brought against 
a great deal of strictly experimental work as viewed by 
the social psychologist. Often of necessity the scope of 
experimental work is too limited to throw much light upon 
the larger psychosocial processes. Those who would de- 
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pend upon, it almost exclusively show a marked tendency 
to disregard the wider group aspects of behavior, or what 
we might call collective behavior processes, and to con¬ 
centrate upon the mechanisms of individual responses in 
social situations. Obviously, the experimental method is 
easier to employ in making data for the individual psy¬ 
chologist’s type of social psychology than in covering the 
subject matter of the social psychology that is more af¬ 
fected by the sociologist. The former secs his subject 
matter through the individual, while the latter must also 
look at collective behavior from the angle of the group. 
The difficulty of subjecting groups, and especially indirect 
contact groups, to experimental controls is obvious enough. 

In the second place, the conditions of the experiment 
are often necessarily artificial and the results obtained 
warped or distoited. The contiol of stimulus-response 
objects, and especially of people, in an experiment is not 
the same as the control of inanimate objects. The very 
control process changes their personalities and hence their 
responses. The most careful checking and computing can¬ 
not remove this fundamental difficulty. The process of 
the experiment brings a new and powerful set of con¬ 
ditioning factors into the situation, with the result that 
the responses of the person who is the subject of the ex¬ 
periment are not necessarily made to the stimuli set foi 
him, but to those set about him as controls. One need only 
reflect on how differently he behaves in "piivate situa¬ 
tions,” when he reali7,es that he may he obseived by 
strangers, from the way he responds when alone oi siu- 
rounded only by filends, in order to realize the truth of 
this obseivation. Indeed, the fact appeals to be well 
enough known to everybody except those who believe lh.il 
experimental results should always and under all ciicum- 
stances be taken at their full face value 

Two other secondary difficulties arc also very commonly 
to be met with in connection with experimental data. Much 
of the so-called experimental work now offcicd in the field 
of social psychology is not such at all, but is in the nature 
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of hypothetical tests, scales, and measuies designed to 
serve as technique in doing experimental work. Some of 
the journals are literally filled with such measuring devices 
which are recommended to give dependable results in test¬ 
ing native I.Q.’s, emotional types, racial diflerences, musical 
ability, and various other special abilities, bents, skills, 
personality traits, etc. Those who have obsevved these 
measuring devices at work duiing the past few yeais or 
who have endeavored to use them are not unacquainted 
with their limitations, or at least should not be. In fact, 
the literature on this very matter of limitations is not in¬ 
conspicuous, and some of the most Important and most 
convincing criticisms of these techniques have not them¬ 
selves been experimental, but logical, observational, and 
statistical. . . . 

The second incidental point here follows directly from 
the first. In many cases the results of experimental meas¬ 
urements and tests in the field of peisonality and behavior 
have little control value until they are interpreted. Do 
the tests of Negroes and of whites by the same scale indi¬ 
cate "native” differences, diffeicnt habit patterns, or dif¬ 
ferent environments? Or do they indicate something else? 
The tests themselves will not tell you, however much you 
prod them or employ them The answer to your question 
IS always in your interpretation of your numerical results, 
and youi interpretation is not an experimental procedure 
It goes back almost always to common sense, to general 
observation, or to statistical data In other woids, there 
are other methods besides expei imental ones that must 
be used by any social psychologist, oi in fact by any social 
scientist, who wishes to present conclusions to students oi 
to the public which may be of use to them. 

I’he thiec checks upon cxpeiimentally obtained lesult.s 
mentioned above aie not wholly distinct but aic closely 
lehUcd. Common sense is just a teim to covei accumu¬ 
lated cxpencncc, which is likely to have a wider compaia- 
tivc base to rest upon than any single experiment, but 
which mav of couisc be very defective in acciuacy of in- 
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formation or tochniquCi It is based upon observation and 
statistical computations and generalizations, as well as upon 
less reliable elements of tradition, belief, rumor, etc. It 
is not urged that "common sense” is more accurate, in its 
technique of judgment, even at its best, than experimen¬ 
tation, but it looks at the problem in hand from a vastly 
wider angle than the conditions of the experiment. Obser¬ 
vation and statistical generalization arc but different aspects 
of the same thing, or wc would better say statistical gen¬ 
eralization is a refined, quantitative form of observation.* 
All of these methods, as well as a judicious application of 
observation by nieans of the case method technique, and 
not infrequently the use of carefully controlled logical in¬ 
terpretation and extension, must be employed in securing 
data and results for social psychology. They must be used 
both to check the interpretations of the experimenter and 
re-interpret his data, and to secure data—especially with 
regard to the wider or collective aspects of behavior— 
which the experimenter cannot secure by experiment alone, 
because he cannot produce an adequate technique. It will 
do no good for the extreme partisan of the experimental 
method to rule out of the scope of social psychology those 
problems and subject matters which cannot be handled by 
experimentation. Life is broader than a single method, 
and it is the business of science, including social psychology, 
to offer the best solutions it is able to the questions posed 
by life. Otherwise science becomes a relatively meaning¬ 
less and esoteric thing apart from life. 

IV 

The charge of the critic that the social psychologies still 
deal with out-of-date themes, such as mobs, crowds, propa¬ 
ganda, public opinion, suggestion, imitation, and instinct, 
I take to indicate a failure to recognize that there may be 
two viewpoints in social psychology, each perhaps equally 
legitimate. Perhaps the critic is here speaking from the 
standpoint of the psychologist rather than of the social 

320 r>«velopinent of Method* in Soclolory," Th Mamil, Apnl, 1928, pp. 292- 
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scientist; but 1 suspect that the social psychology which is 
being developed by the sociologists and which can be used 
by the social sciences will ultimately prove the more im¬ 
portant and the more widely welcomed of the two 
brands. . . , 

Along with this growing interest in social psychology 
on the part of the psychologists has gone naturally some¬ 
thing of a shifting of interest in the subject matter of such 
courses. The psychologist, as would be expected, deals 
with the behavior of the individual, and some psychologists 
who have manifested an interest in social psychology— 
F, H. Allport, for example—do not seem to be able to see 
society, groups, institutions, i,e,, collective behavior, Their 
attention is so fully concentrated upon the individual trees 
that they not only fail to perceive the forest, but they 
make elaborate arguments that there is no forest, hut only 
trees. Now this display of myopia, which perhaps is 
partly the result of too close concentration in expeiimen- 
tation upon the individual, serves very well to illustrate 
the difference in viewpoint—always present, if not always 
so extreme—between the psychologist and sociologist or 
social scientist when looking at the field of social psy¬ 
chology. The psychologist has attempted to make social 
psychology, like individual psychology, a science of individ¬ 
ual behavior. He has shown himself rathei intolei ant of— 
01 pel haps he has meiely failed to uiideistand—the social- 
science viewpoint, which must necessaiily take into account 
collective behavioi. 

To the social scientist ciowds, mobs, propaganda, public 
opinion, Imitation, suggestion, are veiy decidedly lealities 
They aie social phenomena that must be taken into con- 
sideiation and dealt with. The social scientist who special¬ 
izes in social psychology is not umiwaie that all of these 
mass or collective behavioi phenomena may be dealt with 
fiom the standpoint of the individual behavioi mechanisms 
involved, when the individual unit in the collective behavior 
piocess is being consideied Evciy iccent writer of a text¬ 
book in social psychology fiom the sociological oi social 
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science standpoint -with whose work I am familiar not 
only understands these individual behavior processes, but 
also describes them in his book. But, unlike the individual 
psychologist who writes on social psychology, he does not 
stop here. He goes on to describe also the collective be¬ 
havior patterns which are peculiarly the field of interest 
of social science. Take, for example, the categories “sug¬ 
gestion" and “imitation,” which some of the individual 
psychologists would banish from the vocabularies of the 
science of social psychology. It is perfectly possible to 
explain everything that happens in connection with sugges¬ 
tion and imitation In terms of the conditioned response and 
the conditioning process, as far as the responding individual 
is concerned. In my own textbook on social psychology I 
do so explain these behavior processes, but I also recognize 
that these conditioned responses, which arc nothing more 
to the individual psychologist, frequently occur in such 
patterns of collective behavior that it becomes necessary 
to name these collective behavior patterns and to describe 
this collective behavior. The individual psychologist, with 
his attention concentrated upon the behaving individual, 
may fail to see the collective behavior pattern and there¬ 
fore may deny that it exists. But, really, It is scarcely 
a good argument to assert that the elephant has no ears 
because to the blind man, who is in contact only with the 
trunk, he seems so like a rope. 

My surprise is even greater to learn that the subject of 
instinct is passe in social psychology.* I admit that it 
should be In fact, It occurs to me that nothing short of 
the rather patent inability of one of our water-tight-com¬ 
partment sciences to learn anything of importance from 
another could explain why any social psychologist could 
still take seriously a classification of human instincts when 
a discussion of collective behavior is involved. Here again 
it was the sociologists, finding it necessary to explain col¬ 
lective behavior rather than be content with speculating 
about individual behavior, who were foremost in breaking 


•Murphy, Qft Cit , p, 436 
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down this biological superstition inherited from the meta¬ 
physical “mental scientists," Curiously, it is the psychol¬ 
ogists who have defended the concept even when it was 
obvious to almost every one else that it was a lost cause. 
I have been much amused by the deprecatory remarks made 
by various psychologists commenting on my book, Instinct, 
and various articles criticizing the concept of instinct ap¬ 
pearing since 1921. These remarks range from one sar¬ 
castic “Bernard knows” to a disdainful “He is a sociolo¬ 
gist.” Letters from psychologists whose theories of in¬ 
stinct I had criticized were frequently as interesting. When 
I see McDou gall’s more recent books extending, rather 
than contracting, his list of instincts, and when I see the 
latest social psychology by a psychologist still explaining 
human behavior on the basis of a hoary theory of instincts 
as if nothing had been done in the field, I cannot be con¬ 
vinced that the subject is passe, at least among the psy¬ 
chologists. Even yet most of the textbooks in psychologv 
give the concept good standing. On the other hand, I do 
not know of a single sociologist of marked reputation who 
uses the concept to explain collective behavior, unless per- 
adventure through a slip of the pen back to an earlier 
pattern of thinking. Must we lay this difference between 
the sociologists and the psychologists In dealing with the 
concept of instinct to the difference in their orientation 
towards the fields of social psychology, the one trying to 
explain eveiything in terms of individual response and the 
other insisting upon the necessity of viewing the behavior 
processes from the collective standpoint and from that of 
environmental conditioning? 

This difference of orientation towards the field and sub¬ 
ject matter of social psychology is interestingly illustrated 
by the expciience of a social scientist who decided to add 
a man to his staff to make psychosocial inteipretations of 
community life. This social scientist is a very dcHbeiate 
man and cndcavois to plan his procedure beforehand with 
much forethought. He consulted a considerable number of 
people, including the writer, as to whether he should employ 
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a social psychologist trained from the standpoint of the 
social sciences as well as in psychology, or whether he 
should entrust his program to a psycholopst pure and 
simple. Of course he received conflicting advice, but finally 
the influence of the psychologists prevailed, and he an¬ 
nounced that he was convinced that, since the studies he 
wished to have made were psychological, only a man trained 
as a psychologist could make them successfully. He em¬ 
ployed a man recommended to him by the psychologists. 
After some years of trial he is not recommending the 
reappointment of the psychologist, not because he is a poor 
psychologist, but because his training and viewpoint have 
not prepared him to grasp the investigational problems of 
collective behavior that are of significance to the social 
scientists. The solution of difficulties of this type seems 
to be in the recognition of the legitimacy and the necessity 
of two types of social psychology, one of them developed 
from the standpoint exclusively of individual behavior and 
the other with regard to both individual and collective 
behavior. 

Finally, it seems to me to be expected that the new 
research data, whether obtained experimentally or by 
means of case studies, statistical generalization, or even 
by more general forms of observation and Induction, 
whether interpreted or uninterpreted, should first be uti¬ 
lized in special treatises dealing with such fields as political 
organization, the press, child, welfare, boys’ gangs, neigh¬ 
borhood groups, and the like. It is not alone the magni¬ 
tude of the task which renders it difficult for a textbook 
in a science to embody all the results of research in a 
rapidly growing field, but the necessary conservatism of the 
text prevents an undue hastening of the process. The teach¬ 
ers of textbooks are usually behind the writers, A text¬ 
book must not be too far ahead or out of the reach of 
the teachers. I have seen excellent textbooks fail simply 
because they were too good, not because they were too poor. 
It is also necessary not to be too precipitate in embodying 
research results which soon may be contradicted by new 
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data. The difficulty of controlling research processes in 
social psychology renders the turnover of “fact’'’ in that 
field somewhat rapid. 

That these special treatises should not be called social 
psychology also is not strange. In the first place, they do 
not cover the whole field of social psychology. They are 
named, therefore, after the parts of the field they do cover. 
There is also a second reason of importance. The news' 
paper, the popular magazine, the movie, and the radio have 
so popularized the adulterated thought in our day that the 
stiffness of a textbook excites a feeling of dread in the 
emotions of the average intelligent person. Social psy¬ 
chology is a textbook term, and discerning authors keep 
as far away from textbook titles as possible. I have noted 
a tendency on the part of textbook writers, editois, and 
publishers even, to sugar-coat the textbook pills by giving 
them romantic and dissimulated titles. It is well known 
that the poor textbooks succeed best. Perhaps those that 
appear not to be textbooks at all will succeed better— 
financially speaking. 



A STUDY OF THE SOCIAL, VOCATIONAL, AND 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF 
COLLEGE GIRLS 

W. G. Binnewies 

The material for this study was obtained through pri¬ 
vate interviews held by the directors of two college dormi¬ 
tories with each one of eighty girls who were living there. 
It IS presented solely as A technique and method of study 
of student problems and is purposely inconclusive. 

At the head of each hall is a director, usually an upper- 
class or graduate student, whose duty it is to attend to the 
general welfare of the girls under her charge. Each hall 
Jiouscs 40 girls. In order more adequately to discharge 
these duties by learning jvist what problems were troubling 
those under her charge, the director obtained a personal, 
private interview with each girl late in the fall quarter 
after she had made her adjustments to college life and 
had learned her difficulties. A question list was used and 
each answer was recorded separately. 

The cases represent 8 States and vary in age from 17 
to 23 years. Two are juniors, 4 arc rated as sophomores, 
and the remaining 74 are freshmen. All arc attending 
college here for the first time. Eight had taught school 
one to two years, the remainder having entered college 
directly following their high-school graduation. Twenty 
came from what may be termed large high schools. 

TABLE I 


Home Conditions of 80 Gibis, Residents or IWo College Halls 


Condifiopis in the horn 

No, 

Per cent 

Mother deceased, ... 

7 

8 75 

Father deceased ,,. 

10 

12 50 

Both parents deceased 

3 

3 75 

Parents separated 

5 

6 25 

Parents contentious 

4 

S 00 

Normal home conditions 

51 

61 75 


82 
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Problems of College Girls 

At the beginning of each interview the purpose of the 
study was explained, and in every case the girls responded 
readily to each question. They seemed greatly interested 
and talked freely about their difficulties. 

Table I presents an analysis of the home conditions of 
the 80 girls, no two of whom came from the same home. 

It will be noted here that 36.25 per cent of the homes 
represented are abnormal in that they are either broken oi 
nearly so. This may be a conditioning factor in determin¬ 
ing the difficulties experienced by the girls while at school 


TABLE II 

Analysis or the Eoucational Difficulties Stated by 80 Gibls Residing 
IN Two College Halls 


DifficuUics 

Dijjicutlies encountered 

1 

Total 

In 

High School 

In 

College 

^Specific 

Aid Gwen) 

School subjects ,, 

38 

48 

' (21) 

S6 

Timidity 

34 

37 

(41) 

71 

Poor health 

17 

J4 

(25) 

31 

Poor study methods 


29 

( S) 

29 

Lack of standards 


25 


25 

Outside demands 

12 

8 

( 3) 

20 

Conditions at home 

10 

S 

( 4) 

15 

Miscellaneous 

4 

10 

( 4) 

14 

Total . 

115 1 

176 

(106) 

291 


It is seen from the above table that the subjects studied 
and timidity present the greatest difficulties both m high 
school and college. The difficulties presented by school 
subjects seemed to be due to a lack of aptitude on the pait 
of the students foi certain required subjects both in high 
school and college; and to inadequate preparation in high 
school for college work A wrong choice of subjects due 
to college requirements is clearly indicated and also a lack 
of adjustment to college methods of instruction These 
caused many students who had been leaders m their high- 
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school classes to find themselves only average or below 
in their college work. 

Timidity seemed to be due to the awe felt by the student 
towards the instructor. Generally it was an inferiority 
complex caused by a fear of failure. 

Next to poor health which handicapped about 10 per 
cent, poor methods of study was foiuul to he one of the 
greatest difficulties. These students had not acquired 
efficient study habits in high school and the more strenuous 
college work made them keenly conscious of this weakness. 

When students are away from parental authority for the 
first time they are often at a loss to know how to use their 
new freedom. The constant oversight and guidance of 
their activities both social and academic serves as a stand¬ 
ard for their conduct. The chcck-up of parents or relatives 
serves as a guide or measuring stick, and report cards place 
their intellectual achievements with reference to others 
Without these checks they are at a loss to know where they 
are until failure or discipline comes as a shock. 

Outside demands, such as social duties, and home condi¬ 
tions which caused worry constitute the next greatest diffi¬ 
culties. These have to do mostly with pledging to sorori¬ 
ties, attendance at social functions, or other activities whicli 
require time and attention outside of school. Or it may 
be sickness, financial difficxilties, or trouble at home that 
Cause worry, loss of sleep, inability to concentrate on stud¬ 
ies, and homesickness. 

Table III gives an analysis of the aids suggested to the 
students as possible remedies for the educational difficul¬ 
ties which they encountered. This advice was given with 
a sincere desire to help the student out of her dilemmas 
and in neatly every case was received graciously and with 
an appreciation for the interest shown. Many students 
expressed their thankfulness for the assistance in self- 
analysis given them. 

We note here that timidity is the difficulty that is most 
commonly aided and that, for this, getting acquainted with 
schoolmates and mingling freely with others in the semi- 
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TABLE in 

Aids Sijggested fo5 tdb Educationai. Difficui-ties of Gifts 
Residing in Two Coltece Halls 


Aids 

Suggesled 

Vijicuhtes 

Sc/iool 

Subjeds 

Tifft* 

tdiiy 

Poor 

HeaUh 

Hom& 

Condi- 

(ions 

Poor 

Study 

Tolai 

Home study * , ,. 

1 





1 

Oral class report 


11 


4 . 


11 

Use of syllabus 

, 



1 

1 

1 

Extracurricular activity 


8 




8 

Assistance of instructor 

14 

, 

1 


2 

11 

Psychology of study.. 

1 




4 

5 

Tutor . 

2 





2 

Get acquainted . 


19 


1 

. 

20 

Outside reading, 

1 




, 

1 

Physician, 


, 

22 1 



22 

New study habit 

2 

1 ♦, 

< 


2 

4 

Repeat course . 

2 


, 

HHB 


2 

Budget time , 

1 





1 

Change climate 


, 

2 



2 

Make fnends 

1 

5 

* 



7 

Note taking ^ 






2 

Outside work 


5 




S 

Parent’s advice 

1 

4 


1 

* 

6 

Total . 

26 

52 

25 

3 

11 

117 


Intimate life of the halls were the aids most commonly 
suggested. However, the making of oral class reports in¬ 
stead of written ones, thus forcing one’s self to speak in 
public, was believed to be a valuable aid; as was also the 
engaging In extracurricular activities. 

For subject difficulties the assistance of the instructor 
was most generally suggested. The student was advised 
to make the acquaintance of her instructor and explain hei 
difficulties with the subject, the thought here being that the 
instructor might be able to discover the particular impedi¬ 
ment and suggest ways of overcoming it. 

Foi poor health the most obvious aid was the advice 
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of a physician. Many students were found to liave under¬ 
mined their health by improper sleep and eating habits. 

Table IV shows when and under whose guidance these 
students had decided upon their vocation of teaching. 

TAULE IV 


Time or Decision of a Vocatios and TJnokh Whose fri iimm r 


Vocation seletUd 
with assislattce of 

t 

Xtmher oj sclcyfton^ wade 

ift 

ijrv 

School 

Junior 

lit^h 

Usf^h 

Schiioi 

Ajltr 

unh 

School 

Tola! 

Parents 


A 

5 

\ 

17 

Teachers . 


2 

4 

1 

12 

Others 


I 

3 

1 

7 

More than one of above 



1 

1 

7 

No one 

14 


20 


37 

Total 

2S 

12 

36 

i 

80 


The outstanding fact here is that 37 of the 80 girls 
(46 per cent) chose their vocations without assistance 
from any one. There was no definite vocational guidance 
in these cases. The choice of a like work was made ciitiicly 
alone and was more or less accidental. That parents had 
more influence than teacheis in the selection of a vocation 
is another interesting point. It is also significant that 35 
per cent selected their vocations during their elemental y- 
school experience, and half of these made their choice 
without assistance. 

The question arises as to why so great a number of this 
group chose their vocations so early. Evidently the cle¬ 
ment of vocational guidance had not enteicd in and the 
girls had decided upon teaching because it seems to the 
average student to be the vocation for which slic is alicady 
trained 

An analysis of the social dilHcultics encountci oil Iry the 
gills was also made. They wcie asked to dcsciihc tlicii 
greatest handicaps to social success both in college and 
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outside. For these definite aids could be suggested m 
most cases which would help the student to overcome the 
difficulty. This is shown in Table V. 


TABLE V 

Anal-vsis of the Social Difficulties of 80 Girls Resiping in Two 
College Halls and the Aids Suggested 


Social 

Difficulty 

No, 

\ Aids Suggested 

Social 

Life 

New 

Associ^ 

ates 

Learn 

(0 

Dance 

Advice 1 

ofHy- 

staan 

Extras 

curnc^ 

uiar 

Poor health ,, 

3 1 




2 

1 

Timidity 

26 

' 10 

8 

6 


2 

Self-consciousness . i 

37 , 

17 

9 

9 


2 

Financial,. , 

9 






Parent's attitude. , i 

10 , 




, 


Miscellaneous , 

1 

10 

1 

* 

1 


1 

* 


It is, of course, obvious here that little or no aid could 
be suggested for the attitude of parents or financial diffi¬ 
culties. On the other hand self-consciousness and timidity 
which ranked so high could well be counteracted by active 
participation in the social life of the halls and the college 
life in general. Life in the halls consisted in both formal 
parties and receptions and the general fun and frolic inci¬ 
dent to the periods before study hours and at week-ends. 
Many of these timid girls kept to their rooms and would 
not enter into the general social life. 

The experiment as a whole has proved very enlightening 
and many insights into the background of student life have 
been gamed which otherwise might never have come to our 
knowledge. The author feels that this is all too much 
neglected in our high schools and colleges. After all it is 
not so mvich what the student learns of content subjects 
that conditions his success in life as it is the self-mastery 
and knowledge of society. It appears that this is a sadly 
neglected field in our educational procedure. 
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To the two directors of the halls who had the girls in 
charge the study was particularly worth while. They are 
training themselves to become deans of girls and this study 
aroused in them a desire to do more than be watchdogs 
on the girls’ conduct. One said " the value of these inter¬ 
views to me was beyond my expectation. They gave me 
an understanding of the girls’ inner selves that I had not 
dared to hope for. After the interviews were started many 
girls asked for them, They were greatly interested and 
talked freely,” 

The particular value of this procedure, outside of the 
help rendered the students, was due to the keeping of a 
record of all questions asked, answers received, and help 
given. By following a definite outline the Interview was 
relieved of most of that haphazard reliance on memory 
and subjective judgment that frequently vitiates such at¬ 
tempts. 

It is planned to follow up this study towards the end of 
the year to determine the results of the aids suggested, 
Without such a follow-up study the experiment would be 
inconclusive, 



INTERVIEWING THE PROBLEM BOY 
R. L. Whitley 
I 

Interviews with a number of problem and delinquent 
boys reveal the fact that these boys have very decided 
attitudes towards their problems, towards the way they 
are treated, and that they have wishes which, in most cases, 
are well formulated in their minds. They live in a social 
world that is colored with their varied contacts m the street, 
in the yard, in the vacant apartment, in the boys’ club, in 
the home. They have their groups, their leaders, their 
own methods of social control, their own definitions of 
status, and a set of attitudes which function with reference 
to their environment and with reference to the adult world 
with which they often come into conflict. Their days are 
filled with experiences which to them are vital—caring for 
their pigeons, stealing “election wood,” robbing fruits from 
pushcarts, playing sticlcball, shooting craps, working for a 
few pennies with which to attend the movies or to buy 
bread for the family cupboard, hiding from the truant 
officer, avoiding cops, attending boys’ clubs, or participating 
in clubs and gangs of their own. Out of this milieu of 
conflict and experience, attitudes, wishes, and conduct of 
one kind or another emerge. 

In understanding the conduct of a boy who comes into 
conflict with social patterns, one can gain much from taking 
from him a statement of his experiences and attitudes.^ 
From such a statement, one may become familiar with his 
social background and experience as he sees it, with his 
attitudes and wishes, and with his conception of the role 
he plays. One can see his problem behavior as he sees it, 
his own reasons for his behavior, and can become familiar 
with other experiences and attitudes which are likely to 
bring the boy often into conflict with socially defined stand¬ 
ards. The boy’s reaction to institutions with which he 

»Thesc methoda have been worked out in connecllon'wlth the Boys’ Club Study of 
New York UnlvetElty 
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comes into contact may be discovered, as well as his state- 
ment of experiences which are satisfying or unsatisfying 
to him there, his reaction to methods of control, and his 
■wishes and how they are conditioned or thwarted m such 
institutions. One can understand how the situation is de¬ 
fined for him, both by his own friends and associates and 
by the adult world, and can discover a wide variety of atti¬ 
tudes and behavior prevalent in the communities with which 
the boy is familiar. It is also possible to see how formal 
education, as carried on by the school, functions with ref¬ 
erence to the boy’s attitudes and experiences as he sees 
them.° 

In securing the problem boy’s own story, it is necessary 
to gain his confidence. The situation in which he recounts 
his experiences must be made pleasant for him; restraints 
must be removed; any suspicion or fear which he entertains 
towards the interviewer or towards the institution which he 
is seen as representing must be eliminated. The reason 
the interviewer is interested in securing the boy's story 
must be supplied, a reason which will be sufficient for the 
hoy himself In creating a situation in which any barriers 
or suspicion which may exist between the boy and the in¬ 
terviewer arc removed, it Is necessary to proceed care¬ 
fully. The explanation given a boy as to why he is being 
interviewed is dependent upon his age, his intelligence, and 
his experience. For boys from 13 to 19 years of age, about 
normal or slightly below normal in intelligence, the fol¬ 
lowing statement usually suffices: "I am interested in work¬ 
ing with boys. I want to teach them in school and work with 
them in boys’ clubs. But in order to do this I must know 
what boys think and what they like to do. Boys have been 
helping me by telling me the kind of games they like to 
play, the kind of school they like, the kind of teachers they 
like, the kind of movies they like to sec. I also want to 


•IIV ° dc Inqucnl boy a he jack JfolUr, Chicnaq. The Unlver- 

d^QMlrntca nol onlv how iho dclinqucnl T>oy'Ji Blory may 
be used In undenUndlng the bay'% behavior but Mfjo hovtf U n^ay m hclnlnp 

to work out an ftdlu at ment for him&cif Shaw says* "In our study and ircalment^f 5elln- 

Story’ reveals useful Informalion con- 
at least three iwiportant aspects of delinquent conduct (11 the Poln.1 of view of 
and mthe Cultural altoallou to which the delinquent Is responsive, 

and (3) the sequence of past experiences and situations in the life of the delinquent™C d 3K 
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know why boys get into trouble so that I can help them. 
I thought you might help me, and so I called for you. 
Do you want to tell me about these things?” When the 
boy assents, the interviewer continues, “Suppose you tell 
me the kind of games you like to play ” The boy then pio- 
ceeds to talk, and the interviewer asks him questions about 
his games. When he has finished talking about games, the 
interviewer questions him about his boys’ club experiences, 
contacts with boys’ organizations, gangs, and similar ex¬ 
periences. From a discussion of these, the inteiviewer leads 
to school experiences, problem behavior, habits, family 
life, and such other information as he is interested in 
securing. 

Much of the most significant material secured from the 
boy is that which he utters spontaneously as a result of a 
conflict or contact with his associates or with the adult 
world. In such cases, the attitudes with which the hoy met 
these experiences are well formulated in his mind, and rep¬ 
resent, at the time of the occurrence or shortly after, the 
response of his personality to the situations m question. 
Once the interviewei has secuied rapport with the boy, he 
will have no difficulty gaining such leactions. It is more 
Important foi the boy to lepresent the situation as he sees 
it than to give a version of what he thinks the adult to 
whom he addresses himself will approve. 

In the inteiview situation, the boy generally volunteers 
information which the interviewei does not think of solicit¬ 
ing. In such cases, the interviewer stimulates the boy to 
talk freely. In the interview a schedule is used If the 
interviewei, after his first contact with the boy, feels that 
it would not be advisable to use the schedule in the boy's 
presence, he checks against the schedule after the intei¬ 
view to see that every point is covered, and questions the 
boy in fuithei interviews about items overlooked. Fa¬ 
milial ity with the items listed is impoitant. The schedule 
is nevei followed slavishly, but is adapted to the needs of 
the particul.il situation. The schedule is used in ordei that 
the items listed will be coveied for all boys inteiviewed 
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With older delinquent boys, the schedule is never shown 
because of the fact that they might become suspicious. 
With younger boys, who show no resistance to the inter¬ 
viewer, the schedule is used in order to facilitate the process 
of securing their stories. 

The boy's story is taken down on a typewriter as he 
talks." When he starts talking, the interviewer says to 
him, “You don’t mind if I write while you talk, do you?” 
The boy does not mind, and the interviewer writes down 
his discourse. Of course, it is impossible to secure a ver¬ 
batim report of everything that is said, such as comments 
and questions of the interviewer, but practically everything 
that the boy himself says is reported. Much of the boy's 
statement is secured verbatim. In most interviews, the 
boys dictate their stories to the interviewer, who can follow 
their discourse on the typewriter. When this is not pos¬ 
sible, the interviewer reports the boy’s story in words as 
like those he used as possible. In complete interviews with 
fifty-five boys, and in contacts with fifteen more, no oppo¬ 
sition has been met in taking their stories in this manner. 
This method eliminates the necessity of the interviewer’s 
relying on his memory for a report of the boy’s statements, 
and adds concreteness to the report of the boy’s experiences 
and attitudes, which arc generally reported in terms of 
concrete social situations. 

In some cases, information is secured with difficulty when 
interviewing a boy alone. In such cases, one or more of 
his friends are invited in. When questions are asked the 
boys, or when suggestions are made by the interviewer, the 
boy’s friends volunteer information. The boy reacts to 
this form of suggestion and reveals much that he would 
not otherwise reveal, either adding to what his friends have 
said in cooperation with them, or reacting against the sug¬ 
gestions made by them and in this way creating a situation 
in which the boys state frankly experiences shared in com- 

■!( tlie intervMer haj acccM to an edlpbone, he may uaa It to jreat ailvantagc In 
lnUsrv\ew»ng boys with tWe machine, he may record hla own qucaliona and responeea ds 
Thconly dimculty to be encountered Is In gninlng rapiwrt 
with the boy In order that he wlH not mind havlna his eponlAneouB rcaponiwa recorded 
Interviews with a number of boy§, however, have demonetrated that IhU dlOlculty may 
be overcome* ' ^ 
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mon. This disposition of his friends to talk generally 
induces the boy himself to speak with frankness. Often 
such a situation takes the nature of a conflict between the 
boys, in which each is interested in showing the other up 
to disadvantage. The interviewer reports this discourse 
while it is going on. He can latei question the boy further, 
when he is alone, about such material. The boy usually 
responds without inhibitions when approached thus. 

To check against the accuracy of statements made by the 
boy, various methods are used. His friends^ arc asked 
about him, about the things he reports himself as doing, 
and their statements aie lecorded. People who know him, 
teachers, family, neighbors, etc., are also questioned in 
the same manner. Objective facts given by the boy may 
be checked by the intciviewer by observation. The boy 
can be interviewed on identical points at different times, 
and the agreement or disagreement of separate reports with 
each other noted. It is not always possible to report on 
the typewriter everything that the boy says. Often he is 
observed in a natural situation, in which he is interacting 
with friends, relatives, associates, or teachers, and in these 
cases, the Interviewer or obseiver must report from mem¬ 
ory. This method may be used, however, to check against 
the boy’s statements Even though every fact given by the 
boy cannot be checked for truthfulness, the story he gives 
is nevertheless important. It is important because it gives 
the boy’s statement as to how he would like to appear 
(his conception of the role he plays); because he recounts 
experiences as he sees them, experiences which he has had 
or would like to have; because he reveals conflicts over 
various problems; because he indicates his reaction to the 

‘The boy whose story la reported here always has at least one bosom pal with whom 
he associates continually 'When 1 first met him, his friend waa Jlmmlc Later his friend 
was Nick He had two other friends in school Hla friend Jimmie got his working papers 
and left school Charles ceased to ‘"mo" with Nick when they were put In different clii&ses 
In Bchool His third association was broken up wlicn hla friend waa sent away to an in> 
stltutlon, His fourth friendship was in good standing when I saw him last &t school 

With these friends he played truant* ran about Uie building without permission, and 

f 'ot in various kinds of trouble with Ins teachers Ills teachcra tnlnk he la the active agent 
n these aasocialions, Inducing the other boys to slwe his mlaconduct It la interesting 
to note that since he has discontinued his association with Nick, the latter has caused no 
more trouble in school f asked Nick one day if he still ran out of school, and he said, 
"I don't go on the hook any more, I don’t run with Charles ” There arc other factors 
influencing Kick’s change, however as well as thia one 

NeeclTess to say all names are hctUlous and the malenal Is disguised 
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treatment given him by society; because he reveals interests 
and wishes which are important in understanding his be¬ 
havior and In adjusting him. Much of the material given 
by the hoy he has no reason to lie about. Furthermore^ 
boys who manifest problems of a particular kind in school 
may be compared with boys who do not manifest those 
problems* Interviews secured from boys in a given insti¬ 
tution, boys who come from the same section of the city, 
when compared with each other, present significant dif¬ 
ferences. 

Given below are portions taken from the story of a boy 
interviewed.® The discussion following is classified to 
illustrate a few of the interpretations that may be given 
to such data. 


1. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


When I was interviewing JimnuCj he told me that he wanted 
to bring Kis friend Charles. During the first contact with 
Charles, I interviewed Jimnriic, and allowed Charles to remain 
in the room. Later, I began the Interview with Charles in 
the presence of Jimmie 

When Charles ivas interviewed today about his life, he 
seemed not to remember much that has happened to him In 
the past, and talked with no assurance about any of the things 
that he had done e\ccpt those which had occurred in the 
immediate past His story follows: 

“I started to school when I was three years old. I liked 
it pretty fair,’* He offered httlc information about his school 
experiences and his past life at this time When I asked him 
about the hangout of his crowd, however, I got a better re¬ 
sponse. 

His club hangs out . . . in a cellar. They pay five dollars 
a month for rent. The name of the club is the Pleasure Boys. 
Charles is secretary of the club. “The boys can’t get into the 
club until they ring the hell from the outside If some one 
gets m who is not a member, they all hide. If it is a cop, 
he will know that it is the club. They have a lot of cops 
down there, Pugnosc, Reilly, Bulldog, Squarehead, Some guy 
knocked a bottle on bis head, and he has a gold plate there 
now (Squarehead). He doesn’t fool around with the kids 
any more. This happened about six months ago. Squarehead 
wanted to "wreck us.*’ He put two bullets in the lock of the 
dooT] busted it, but didn’t find none of us. He didn’t want us 


|For identifying data on thia boy, see R L Whitley, "The 
Boy/' jouTWAU DP educational Sociology, Fcbniary 1930 


Observation of the Problem 
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kids to be together. We hadn't done nothing Wc have fun 
with the cops Every Sunday night they come doi%n here Wr 
have three decks of cards, and every week wc buy a carton 
of cigarettes. 

'*We broke up the Tlnrtccn Thk\cs. Nobody wartted to 
obey the orders. We had three empty room^. Wr had ‘iola, 
candy> and everything under there We used to play rards 
for drinks Wc don't play cards at the other diih for drinks 
We play for fun, Wc play seven and a half for monry Like 
you get a card and the rest of the boyi get a card -And 
'spose you get a picture card, say 1 pull for a nickle or a dime 
If you get a sevcni you say, ‘seven and one lialf/ nnd if the 
dealer hasn't got a seven, the dealer has to give you the deal 
and a dime, If he gives you a two, and vou sav. *I otick,' that 
means you don't want no more cards If the dealer bunted, 
like a five and another five, you get a dime off him. or anything 
you bet for Pay the dealer when you have a six and he has 
a seven; you say, *I stay,' and jf he has a seven you pay him, 

“Wc play poker Like I got two pairs, and seven of dia¬ 
monds is running wild, and then like vou have three of a kind, 
then you can say that you have four of a kind when the srven 
of diamonds is running wild. You say, 'I sec you for a nickel,' 
and this guy says a dime over, and then vou sav a dime belter 
I lost $.45 yesterday and then I quit. Sometimes I gv p them 
I hold seven of diamonds under my hand 11ies» don't do 
nothing to me because they don’t sec rnc You have to be wise 
They would do nothing to you if thev *ier vou. ihrv ju‘\t finv, 
Tut that card back' I win most limc^. If the g.irne is a lug 
game, you can win five dollars, ten moM 1 ever vvon 

was twelve dollars on Inst Easter Dnv Wr were sluiolirig 
with dices down in the backyard I gave all of the money 
to my mother She only gave me a dollar and a half for llie 
whole day I won on only fifty cents I had him down to 
fifteen dollars, I gave him three dollars, and then I quit I 
didn't tell my mother how I got the monry Slir hit^ mr 
She don't want me to play The whole two of them (father 
and mother) make me obey My brother l>cnfi me moil, the 
tall one Once in n while, he hits me when I do wrong 

“Now wc only got fifteen members m the club frihnn r 
leader My brother belongs but is nothing in it Thr\ d<m*f 
want him. We got a vice president, lhaC I am. 'The trei^iurcr 
IS Mike dc Irish ” He gave namcH of some hru,q, uhniii I later 
met. I then asked him if they ever loh “Wr don'i dn that 
stuff no more T won't .illow them to do il If ihr\ do that 
they spoil our club. The wouldn't make in ^rav dn\Mi 
there no more. TThc boss is—I don't know his name 'Tlie'-r 
were seventy-five members in the 'Unncen 'Ihieiri fie sfl>s 
there are only two members in the club that used to hr in the 
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Thieves. **My club had thirty-five members m it, at the 
Boys* Club.** 

The Cowboys A. C. was the name of his club at the Boys* 
Club, "I been going to the Boys’ Club since they built it. 1 
don*t go no more. L got disgusted of it. L don*t feel like 
going any more. . . , The boys never used to pay dues. 1 was 
almost the only guy who used to pay dues. The leader was 
pretty fair. I hated that guy who was president. 'Don't pay 
dues/ he said. So I left the Club. I didn't want to get dis¬ 
graced in tlic Club. They say, 'This Club is no good.' *' 
Charles says he was the only one who paid, the rest trying 
to get by without paying- *‘Surc, they got money to pay dues 
—they just don't want to I was the only guy that was sorry 
that we got chucked. The rest didn’t care . One of them 
tried to get back into the Club again. I don't want to go no 
more, I got my own club over there, we go swimming down 
the dock/* 

Jimmie and Bill had come in shortly before, and were lis¬ 
tening. 

Jimmie: "I am going to be a member of his club (meaning 
the club outside the Boys’ Club).'* 

Charles (to Bill)* "We don't want you, rat We gotta 
couple of pieces of cheese down there " 

Bill: "I don*t wnnna go. I go with my own guys where 
they hang out. Your guys want to cat for nothing . I 

tried to sneak in the show only once and got caught " 

Jimmie* "I tried it once and I got caught. At the Boys' Club 
I like to swim, the gym, play pool.” 

Charles: "They all rats, almost. Only the Eats A. C. The 
Wildcats [Jinunic's dubj arc about the worstest. [Blows 
between Charles and Jimmie, with no animosity displayed,] 
My club was the worstest m there,” 

"The Sailor Boys, that’s our baseball team. We play base¬ 
ball and stickball We play in the park We play baseball 
every Sunday. We haven't started playing this season. Some¬ 
times I play with the Indians. We play stickball vn the street. 
My brother's club is in . , , building on the first floor. My 
brother is the president and the treasurer. He’s got the books, 
how much they collect, how much they don't, when they pay 
rent, when they don’t. There was a lot of peoples up at the 
racket I was stewed up there. ^Fhey are big boys and men 
[in his brother's club]. My brother puls me in the club, I 
get double off my money. I put in half a dollar a week, and 
get double my money at the end of the year, [Another brother 
has a club,] They piny pool, poker, enrds They bet on them. 
I don't go there. Too little. If the cop cntcbca me, he says 
'What are you doing in there?* Cops don't say nothing to the 
big guys. They give them some money and say, 'Shut up,* ” 
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Charles, Ji'mmic, and Leon were in the interview room today, 

Charles: “I am a member of an athletic club. There are 
big boys in it. Wc break into boxing matches Tell them 
your father is wishing you to be a boxeri and they match you 
up. They play basketball, football, tenms. Last night my 
club had a play. Last night my brother and another guy robbed 
375 oranges They got them from a truck. They were riding 
on the truck, The fellow told them to get a box of pears, 
but he got a box of oranges.** *^What would your father do 
if he knew?** **He would murder my brother. My father 
says, *Anything you want, ask for it.' My brother says, 
'Other people’s stuff tastes more sweeter/ ** **How docs your 
father punish you?” "He kicks. Most of them [his nation^ 
ality] whip by kicking with their feet. They kick you in 
the belly,” 

Leon* “My dad is too old to punish me. My brother hits 
me when 1 deserve it.” 

Charles (in answer to the question, what does your father 
punish you for?): “When I don’t help him on the pushcart 
1 feel sleepy on Saturday morning, and that’s why I don’t 
When I do something bad When I disobey, When I don’t 
want to go out and throw away the dirt, He wants me to 
run the garbage elevator every morning. I don’t like to run 
it when I’m downstairs, because I have to turn it.” 

Nine months after the first Interview. This refers only to 
the two following paragraphs 

Charles said today that before his mother died, she called 
each one of her children into the bedroom and blessed them, 
She knew that she was going to die Charles said that his 
mother had a great many friends around the block, He said 
that before his mother’s death a great many people came to 
the house every day Since his mother’s death, nobody comes 
to see his family He also said that his father used to own 
five pushcarts. Since his mother’s death all of the men who 
worked on the pushcarts have left the father Before his 
mother’s death, she slipped three oi four dollars a week to 
each of the men on the side Since her death, the men have 
said to the father, “And whatl are we going to work for you, 
that you pay us so little I” Therefore, they all quit since his 
mother is no longer alive to slip them money on the side, 
Charles said that his mother had a very big funeral. It cost 
over $1,500. 

When 1 was interviewing a boy today, 1 asked him what 
he would like to have if he could have one wish granted The 
boy asked for an automobile. Charles, who was present, said, 
"And you would ask for that I would ask that my mother 
could livcl** 
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The boys were asked about going to church, whereupon 
Charles said* “I don't go every Sunday." "How often do you 
go^” "About three times a year I go on Palm Sunday, and 
on Christmas, maybe Maybe I never go I hke to go, but 
I ain't got no time I work for a livmg. I have to make 
money. I’m getting old I have to think of marriage. In 
confession, they tell you, ‘Don’t rob, don't steal, don't play 
doctor [have intercourse with girls] ’ " 

Interviewer "Do you have a gang now^" 

Charles, ‘"‘I still got a gang. They come up here. They 
want to wreck this place. I am the leader, and we have thirty- 
five in It . . . How would it be if I bring some of ray fellows 
out to sec you^ They would take everything out of your house. 
Sometimes, I will bring about five of the best ones. We meet 
in vacant lots and backyards. We have secrets. We have 
girls that come down to our shack. The girls like to play 
We don’t pay them anything I spend ten cents on them and 
then I send them away, I put the money m the team. We 
rob. We scatter ourselves One goes east, one goes west, 
one goes north, one goes south. They bring In the stuff that 
they rob, We rob anything, fruit, bananas, apples, pears. They 
bring in the stuff that they rob and we eat it . I sit down 
in the shack alone with cigarettes They hit five times to open 
the door. I£ they hit less than five times, I won't open it. 

“We built the room ourselves. 1 was the carpenter. . . . 
The cops never catch us Sometimes, we don't go home, we 
sleep in the shack We have thirty-five regular members We 
were going camping next Saturday, but we lost all our money. 

. All of the fellows in the gang go to the boys' club They 
like my gang best My gang is known all over. We have 
the cops sleeping down there. They don't want to stay out 
in the cold. We go out with bottles and buckshots when we 
fight, I hit a guy in the leg last night. We have two guns in 
the shop, under the bricks [bebe guns]. We have buckshots 
in them We were fighting because they tried to tear up our 
shack." 

Jimmie and Charles were present in this interview. 

Charles ’I belong to the fighting club I am fighting on 
Saturday night I am going to fight a boy—he’s my size He's 
two pounds ahead ol me, 1 like to box with him. . My 
big brother is a fighter. He’s breaking me in. We get blue 
pins and all that for fighting My father wants me to be a 
boxer. My brother had 31 fights. One he lost by decision 
The rest of the fights he won by knockouts and decisions " 
brother told me that he had once been interested in boxing, 
but that he had quit because his mother did not want him to 
fight in the ring, 
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Charles likes the movies He saw Lron Chaney in “West 
of Zanzibar.” “And I saw the picture about Scotchnaen. 
There was a Scotchman, he wanted to marry a fat lady Why 
does the Scotchman want to marry a fat lady'* Because she 
eats a little bit.” Tlic word Scotchman means to this boy a 
stingy person “I saw ‘Old Arizona* And I saw an act what 
a woman and a man, a man was lifting up the woman with one 
hand ” The actors and actresses that he likes best are Charles 
Farrell, Richard Talmadge, Tom Mix, Buck Jones, Dustin 
Farnum, Clara Bow (Ohj boyl), Rudolph Valentino. 

He likes boxing pictures The things that he sees in the shows 
which he likes to do are, “I like to kiss girls, I like to hug 
them I like to squeeze them ** 

Another interviewer secured the following inforriiation from 
him* Whenever he goes to the movies> he always tries to 
pick up girls He succeeds quite often, he says, a fact to which 
Jimmie testifies. When asked what he does, he says that he 
only tries to feel them and kiss them He sits down beside 
a girl and starts the conversation. Then he puts his arm 

around her. He was asked what he would do in case a girl 

were to “smack him/’ to which he replied, “You don’t know 
the girls around my block I” 

Today, Charles was talking about games, when I asked him 
what he liked to play, he said that he liked baseballj football, 

basketball, punch and Judy. “I like fifty scandals and one 

hundred per cent best. We play like we have fifty men, they 
go and hide, and then we catch them. With girls, I play 
doctor/’ I asked him how he plays doctor, and he said^ 

“I play like I am the doctor and the girl is the nurse ’’ He 
didn’t want to say much more about this. I pressed the point, 
and Jimmie, who was with him, said, It’s bad, what you put 
down on that paper ” “W^ell, I will not put it down,” I 
replied “Now tell me how you play the game of doctor” 
Charles didn’t say anything, and Jimmie volunteered, “I know 
what he means” “Well, what does he mean?” “How can 
you have kids if you don’t play doctor?” Charles finally re¬ 
sponded. “ Me and a girl go down the cellar and play doctor^ 
and sometimes other girls come and say, ‘You quit playing 
doctor down there’” Jimmie also says that he plays doctor 
sometimes Charles admits that he masturbates and that he 
engages in homosexual practices 

The material here presented indicates a few of the con¬ 
siderations of importance in understanding the behavior 
of a boy who presents problems. That there are limita¬ 
tions embodied in relying to too great an extent on such 
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material (as Read Bam has suggested)'* m analysing the 
boy’s conduct, no one will deny, but such material certainly 
should not be ignored. A boy may not actually engage 
in all forms of behavior that he says he does, but the fact 
that he says he has had certain experiences (not once but 
several times in different situations) reveals phases of his 
background and attitudes worthy of further investigation. 
Stealing and sex attitudes and experiences which are re¬ 
vealed above may be overcome by the boy as he grows 
older, or they may get him into further difficulties, The 
problem of adjustment, in this relation, has two aspects: 
the one relating to his adjustment to the groups and gangs 
that are vital to him as a boy at his particular age; and 
the other relating to the larger social world which often 
defines such forms of behavior in totally different terms 
from those used by the groups in which the boy, supposedly, 
is adjusted. 

There remain to be discussed other interpretations which 
may be given to material secured from the boy These 
interpretations, which include a consideration of the boy’s 
attitudes and interests as they relate to specific situations, 
of the boy's conception of his lolc, of his attitude towards 
the conduct that has been defined for him as problem be¬ 
havior, of the function of the institution in relation to his 
training, and of statements of his associates about him, will 
be discussed in an article to appear in the November issue. 

*Rftad “The Vajidiiy ot Histories and Diaries" Journal op Educational 
Sociology, November 1929 



FURTHER STUDY OF THE SOCIAL STATUS OF 
OCCUPATIONS' 

Harvey C, Lehman and Paul A. Witty 

The factors which influence a child’s vocational ambition 
are numerous and subtle. The problem of discerning moti¬ 
vation is complicated by the fact that several motives fre¬ 
quently operate simultaneously in causing the individual to 
select a given occupation. Obviously, it is difficult, when 
simultaneous stimulation occurs, to evaluate accurately the 
weight of the several motives in effecting occupational 
choice. Nevertheless, some motives are quite clearly re¬ 
vealed in the responses of a child when he is questioned 
regarding his occupational preference. One factor of 
considerable Importance in determining a child's vocational 
ambition appears to be the esteem which the occupation is 
given by society. Counts has pointed out that certain 
occupations receive a much higher social rating than do 
others.® The importance of this intangible reward of an 
occupation must be recognized. “In our society, in spite 
of what is said about the dignity of labor, many occupations 
which are necessary to the promotion of the common good 
are stamped as unworthy and arc thus given an essentially 
negative social standing.’’* Counts indicated also that chil¬ 
dren often look forward to professional endeavor largely 
because they recognize the prestige which is attached to 
certain occupations. 

As a means of ascertaining the judgments of school chil- 
dien regarding the esteem in which various occupations 
are held, the writers gave the Lehman vocational-attitude 
quiz to a large number of school children in Topeka, Kan¬ 
sas, and in Kansas Cit}>’, Missouri. The total number of 
individuals from whom data were obtained is indicated in 
Table I (see page 108) 

•This study preaenta some findlni^a that have been made possible by a grant from the 
Social Science Research Council 

*Georgc S CountSi “The Social Status of Occupations a Probleni in Vocational Guld» 
ance “ Th» School Review, XXXIII (January, 1925), p 26 

»/btd , p 27 
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The vocational-attitude quiz consists of a compiehensiye 
and catholic list of 200 occupations. First) the children 
are asked to check only those occupations in which they 
are willing to engage as life work They are then asked 
to indicate: (1) the three occupations which they would 
like best to follow, (2) the one occupation which they 
most likely will follow, (3) the three occupations which 
they believe are the best money-makers, (4) the three occu¬ 
pations which they believe are most respected, and (5) 
the three occupations which they believe will require the 
least effort. 

Table II (see page 109) presents the order of merit 
(frequency rank) of occupations which boys of 8^ to 
ISyi years of age stated that they think are respected most. 
Table III (see page 109) gives similar occupations which 
the girls thought were most respected. 

Table II is to be read as follows: the work of “Doctor 
(physician, surgeon, or specialist)’’ is the one occupation 
in the entire list that was most frequently checked by boys 
of all ages except 9jd as the most respected occupation. 
This occupation was fifth in order of merit for boys of age 
A blank space in the table signifies that the par* 
ticular occupation was mentioned by an exceedingly small 
number of pupils and a rank therefore was not assigned 
to it. Tables II and III show the ranks only of the most 
frequently mentioned occupations or workers for each age 
group Those of equal frequency are given the same rank 
but, contrary to the usual custom, no ranks are omitted 
except in instances m which few or no children checked the 
occupation. 

Inspection of Tables II and III reveals interesting facts 
1. The physician’s work stands at the top of the list for 
both sexes at practically every age level. Eighteen of the 
22 age groups indicated that the physician belongs to the 
most highly respected occupational group. Figure 1 (see 
page UO) sets forth the percentages of boys and of girls of 
various age levels who asserted that the occupation of the 
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physician is one of the three most highly i-espected occupa¬ 
tions. Figure 1 shows that the percentageing of children 
responding in this manner increases markedly with increase 
in chronological age. At ages I6yi to 18j4 inclusive, this 
occupation easily outranks all others in the respect accorded 
it by the children. 

2. Banking was given rank 2 by the boys and rank 3 by 
the girls. Six of the 11 groups of boys gave rank 2 to 
banking and 7 of the 11 groups of girls gave rank 3 to this 
occupation. The percentages of boys and of girls who 
expressed a belief that banking is one of the 'three most 
highly respected occupations are presented in Figure 2 (see 
page 111). Figure 2 shows that a slightly larger percentage 
of boys than of girls listed banking among the three most 
highly respected occupations. The sex difference in this 
regard is, however, not large. 

3. At ages 8^/^ to 12^ inclusive, the minister was re¬ 

spected somewhat more by the boys than by the girls. At 
ages to 17j4 inclusive, an opposite situation was 

found; the girls of these ages gave the minister a somewhat 
higher rank than the boys. Data in terms of percentages 
are presented in Figure 3 (see page 111). These data 
show that on the whole a larger percentage of girls than 
of boys placed the minister’s work among the three most 
highly respected occupations, and that a sex difference 
appears with (or shortly after) the onset of adolescence, 
e.g.f at age of 13 According to these data adolescent 
girls respect the minister more than do adolescent boys. 

4 Many other items in the quiz also called forth responses 
which clearly indicate sex differences in attitude. For 
example, “Aviator” was never ranked lower than 7 by any 
group of boys and never higher than 9 by any group of 
girls. At the three lowest age levels, e.g., ages 85 -^, 9^4, 
and IO 34 , aviation does not occur among the 20 occupa¬ 
tions which the giils consider to be most respected The 
boys of these three ages on the other hand never gave 
aviation a rank lower than 3, Figure 4 (see page 112) 
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shows that at every age level a much larger percentage of 
boys than of girls placed aviation among the three most 
respected occupations and that aviation is given the highest 
rank in this respect by adolescent boys; e.ff., by boys of ages 
I2}4 to inclusive 

5. The boys’ list of highly respected occupations {see 
Table II) includes chiefly those which boys appear willing 
to enter. Similarly, the girls’ list {see Table III) seems 
to include occupations which girls would willingly enter. 
For example, the vocation “Nursing” appears near the 
middle of the girls' list, but this was not listed among the 
26 types of work which the boys think are most highly 
respected. This seems to indicate that children’s reports 
of their esteemed occupations are influenced appreciably 
by the opportunity which the children have to follow the 
occupations 

6 . The foregoing remark is well illustrated by the fact 
that the boys’ list includes only one type of teaching en¬ 
deavor; namely, that followed by the college professor. 
The girls’ list includes not only this profession, but three 
additional types of teaching endeavor; namely, "Teaching 
m the grades or rural schools,” "Teaching m high school,” 
and "Kindergarten work.” 

7. The girls listed twice as frequently as the boys occupa¬ 
tions which may demand or involve aesthetic or artistic 
aptitude or appreciation. Seven workers of this type were 
mentioned by the girls; namely. Musician, Artist (oil 
paintings, etc.), Singer, Writer (novels, magazine articles, 
etc,), Poet, Sculptor, and Movie Actor or Actress. The 
boys on the other hand indicated respect for four workers 
only which may be said to require aesthetic ability or appre¬ 
ciation; namely, Musician, Movie Actor or Actress, Artist, 
and Architect. 

COMPARISON WITH COUNTS's STUDY 

In the January, 1925 number of The School Review;, 
Counts reported a study of the social status of occupations 
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The essential differences between Counts's procedure and 
that of the present writers are the following: (1) the 
writers asked their subjects to identify the three most 
highly respected occupations among a list of 200, whereas 
Counts asked his subjects to rank 45 occupations in order 
of their social standing; (2) the writers’ subjects were city 
children living within a rather restricted geographical area; 
Counts's subjects on the other hand, were living in some¬ 
what widely separated geographical areas; (3) the writers 
studied a much larger number of subjects of more varied 
chronological ages; Counts’s subjects on the other hand 
were fewer in number and were more mature; (4) the writ¬ 
ers have partitioned their data on the bases of chronolog¬ 
ical age and sex; Counts did not take account of age and 
sex differences in reporting his findings. 

Since Counts’s investigation was made and reported by 
techniques differing from those employed by the writers, 
direct comparison of the two sets of findings is not possible 
The responses of Counts’s high-school seniors and the 
writers’ age groups 17 and 18j4 may be compared with 
some accuracy and reliability. 

It should be stated now that Counts’s findings coincide 
in general with those which are herein presented Both 
studies reveal that the banker, the physician, and the col¬ 
lege professor rank relatively high in public esteem. It 
will be of interest, nevertheless, to examine the outstanding 
differences in the results of the two studies. 

Unlike Counts’s finding, the present data indicate that 
the physician Is much more highly respected than Is either 
the college professor or the banker. The reader may 
readily discern the children’s attitudes towards the physi¬ 
cian and the banker by inspecting Figures 1 and 2. These 
figures show clearly that the children respect the physician 
more than the banker. 

This respect is most definitely and frequently indicated 
at the highest age levels. When Figures 1, 2, and 3, are 
studied carefully, it is apparent that the doctor far exceeds 
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the banker and the minister (the children’s second and 
third choices) in the respect accorded by older children. 

Particularly noticeable is the fact that the college pro¬ 
fessor was esteemed little by these children {see Tables 
II and III). In one age group only did as many as 10 
per cent of children report that the college professor was 
one of the three most respected workers. 

One of the purposes of Counts’s study was to obtain 
information pertaining to the social standing of the teach¬ 
ing profession. 

The most obvious conclusion to be drawn from an examina¬ 
tion of the facts in Table I is that, on the whole, the various 
teaching occupations are given high ranks. The college pro¬ 
fessor IS ranked second, the superintendent of schools seventh, 
the bigh-school teacher tenth, the elementary-school teacher 
thirteenth, and the rural-school teacher nineteenth * 

Tables II and III show that the oldest age groups 
studied by the writers gave the college professor an average 
rank of 6 (the girls ranked it 7, the boys ranked it 5). 
This difference in rank between Counts’s finding and that 
of the present writers may be accounted for in part by 
the fact that Counts’s subjects ranked the college pro¬ 
fessor’s work among 45 occupations only; the children that 
were studied by the present writers ranked this occupation 
among 200 occupations 

It was stated above that Counts did not partition his 
data according to sex. When the data are so partitioned, 
an interesting difference appears. The girls of age 18 
gave the high-school teacher a rank of 10 in esteem, the 
boys of the same age gave the high-school teacher a rank 
of 501 At ages 163^, 17)4, and 18)4, inclusive, the girls 
gave “teaching in the grades or rural schools,’’ a rank of 
28. The boys of the same ages gave this occupation a 
rank of 661 If the responses of the children are reliable, 
this finding seems to indicate that at ages 16)4, 17)4, and 
18)4, the girls regard only 27 occupations as conferring 
higher social distinction than does “Teaching in the grades 

*Op (II, p 22 
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or rural schools,” and that at these ages the boys regard 
no less than 65 occupations as more highly esteemed than 
“Teaching in the grades or rural schools.” 

A part of the foregoing sex difference is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that the children tended to respond to the 
quiz partly in terms of the vocations which were upper¬ 
most in their minds; e.g,, vocations towards which they 
were looking forward to entering. The sex differences 
are nevertheless very significant. Moreover, the sex dif¬ 
ferences which appeared in the children's responses to 
other parts of the quiz support the above findings. For 
example, the girls listed teaching among the three best- 
liked occupations much more frequently than did the boys. 
For every boy who stated that teaching m the grades or 
rural schools was among the three occupations that he would 
like most to follow, 44 girls so responded. 

These and certain other sex differences in attitude are 
set forth in Table V {see page 110) which presents the 
ratio of girls to boys in attitude towards four types of 
educational endeavor. Table V is to be read as follows: 
For each boy who indicated that he would willingly become 
a school principal, 5 gills so responded. For every boy 
who expressed willingness to become a high-school teacher, 
18 girls so responded. Table V reveals also that for every 
boy who expiessed the expectation that he would become 
a teacher in the grades or rural schools, 149 girls so ex¬ 
pressed themselves 1 Further study of Table V shows that 
each of the four types of educational endeavor is liked 
better and respected more by gills than by boys Further¬ 
more, the gills are decidedly more likely to enter these 
occupations than aie the boys. 

Dashiell has stated that human activity is by no means 
completely described when prompt and short-lived reactions 
only have been identified and described." Man’s activity 
is organized about slowly generated and long-lasting le- 
actions as well 

•John Frederick Dashiell^ ^^itndametUais of ObJectto^ Psycholosy (Boston Houghton 
Mirn.in Company, 1928), p 27S 
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Instead of being a complicated jumping jack, man is an 
organism whose activity, although varying in detail from 
moment to moment, still shows cores of consistency running 
through it all It must not be studied in cross section only, it 
must be seen in longitudinal sections as well ♦ . one element 

contributing to the continuity of a person's conduct from minute 
to minute and from hour to hour is that of long-time and 
enduring responses^ 


Among the human organism’s enduring responses arc 
some of Its attitudes Some develop slowly^ but persists 
Students of human behavior have spent a vast amount of 
time and energy studying such simple and short-lived re¬ 
sponses as simple reaction time. Such study has been 
eminently worth while. It is, nevertheless, also worth while 
to devote time and energy to the study of long-time and 
enduring responses which are expressed by certain attitudes 
Possibly the sex differences which are set forth in Table 
V may explain in part the fact that girls obtain better 
marks in school work, fail less often, and experience a 
smaller percentage of elimination from school than do boys 
Possibly the foregoing condition will continue to exist until 
the school succeeds in arousing attitudes in boys as favor¬ 
able as those now existing in girls. 

TABLE I 

Total Number of Children Included in a Series of Investigations 
OF Children's Vocational Attitudes 


Alts 

Boys 

Girls 

S’A . . 

866 

1,038 

9A . . 

1,34-2 

1,405 

WA 

1,677 

1,607 

ilA 

1,640 

1,607 

12A 

1,734 

1,633 

12'A 

1,588 

1,561 

UA 

1,416 

1,511 

ISA 

1,244 

1,392 

16A . 

1,003 

1,069 

17A. . 

006 

570 

18A 

230 

139 

Totals 

13.S46 

13,532 

• Op ett, p 276 






Doctor (phyalclan, surgeon, 
specialist) . 

Banker i . , 

Minister (preacher or priest) ♦ 
Aviator 

Lawyer ♦ ■ 

Judjteor Justice of the peace 
CovvMy , , , 

Army officer. 

Soldier, . , 

Sheriff or policeman, 

Movie actor or actress , 
Musician 

Politician oratateBman 
Coilege professor 
Scientist or research apeciallst 
Dentist .. , , 

Sailor, « I 

Missionary , , 

Naval officer . , 

Civil engineer, 

Frofeasional baseball player 
Fireman (answering fire alarms) 
Artist (oil paintings, etc) 

Inventor . 

CapUallst < 1 t 
Architect , , , 

Editor or publisher 


TABLE III 

Rank in Frequency ov Occupations on Workers which Giri*s of 8H to 
ISH Years of Acb Think are the Most Respected 


Items from Check List 


Physician 

Minister (preacher or prtcat) , 

Banker 

Lawyer , » 

Musician 

Judge or justice of the peace 

College professor 

Politician or statesman 

Missionary 

Housewife 

Nurse 

Movie actor or actress 
Teacher m grades or rural schools 
Teacher In high school 
Artist (oil palnlingB, etc ) 

Singer ♦ 

Dentist 

Bookkeeper * , 

Aviator , 

Consular or diploma tic service 
Stenographer or typist ,, 

Writer (novclSi magazine articles, 
etc), ,. , , 

Poet ; . . 

Kindergarten work 
Other government service (than 
mad earner or postmaaler, con¬ 
sular or diplomatic service) 
Sculptor . 
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table IV 


percentages op Children who Expressed Belief that Various Workers Follow 
Onb op the Thkbb "Most Highly hespected Kinds Qf Occupational Endeavor 




(1) 


(2) 

<3) 


(4) 



Dottor (physician, 








surgeon, Of 



Minister ipreochsr 




specwltsi) 

Banker 

or prmf) 

Aviator 


C A 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

Sk 

13 

9 

12 

13 

4 

4 

10 

1 


. 14 

13 

11 

11 

4 

5 

11 

2 

IQH / " . 

19 

18 

12 

9 

5 

4 

14 

2 

11^ ». , 

, 2a 

15 

13 

10 

6 

7 

18 

4 

12^1 ,1 

27 

20 

17 

12 

9 

10 

20 

4 

13M . 

26 

24 

17 

13 

11 

13 

18 

6 

14H . 

, 34 

32 

25 

18 

11 

21 

21 

5 

15H 

41 

36 

22 

20 

14 

22 

16 

4 

16H ., ► 

, , 63 

40 

33 

22 

23 

29 

13 

3 

17M 

53 

48 

34 

29 

26 

33 

10 

2 

iSH . 

i, 43 

36 

20 

22 

25 

22 

14 

7 


TABLE V 


Ratio op Girls to Boys who Expressed Various Attitudes Towards Four Types 
OP Educational Endeavor 


Occupaironal 

tnd^aooT 


U IS arj occupa¬ 
tion that f tvotdd U iS among ihi 
be mllstig fo fol- 3 occupations that 11 1 $ the uocaiton 

low as my ItfB 2 should like best (hat 2 shall most 
work to follow likely follow 


It IS among the 
3 occupations 
that are niost 
highly respected 


School pnncipal , 
Teacher In high 
echooL » , 
Teacher In grades or 
rural schools , 
Kindecgor ten work . 


B to 1 

18 to 1 

34 to 1 
67 to J 


4 to I 3 to 1 

15 to t 11 to 1 

44 to 1 149 to ] 

63 to 1 341 to 1 


3 to 1 
6 to 1 


10 to 1 

18 to 1 



Figure 1 Percentages of children of various age 
levels who expressed belief that the physiciaix's pro¬ 
fession IS among the three most highly respected olcu- 
pations. 

Boys ____ 

Girls —- 
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Figure 2* Percentages of children of various age 
levels who expressed belief that the banker’s occupa¬ 
tion is among the three that are most highly respected. 

Boys - 

Girls —-—- 



Figure 3 Percentages of children of various age 
levels who expressed belief that the minister (preacher 
or priest) is following one of the three most highly 
respected types of work- 

Boys - 

Girls — — -- 
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Figure 4. Percentages of children of various age 
levels who expressed belief that the aviator's occupa¬ 
tion 1 $ among the three that are most highly respected^ 
Boys ■ — 

Girls-—-- 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of the Journal may be of the greatest pos^ 
able servicCi Us readers are urged to send at once to the editor of thi:i 
department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research 
projects noio tn process in educational sociology and also those projects 
tn kindred fields of interest to educational sociology^ Correspondence 
upon proposed projects and methods tvtll be welcomed 

Museum of Science Exhibit 
The presentation of statistics developed to great new 
resources of truth-telling and art through the use of three 
dimensions or four with time and movement, also including 
the use of coloring, light, transparency, and observer oper¬ 
ation, will be attempted in the new Museum of Science in 
Industry founded by Julius Rosenwald to be opened in the 
rebuilt Field Museum in Jackson Park, Chicago. Rudolf 
Modley of the Social Museum of Vienna is to be the curator 
of the new institution which will attempt the graphic 
presentation of the economic and sociologic consequences 
of important inventions as well as other sociological phe¬ 
nomena. This represents an attempt to interpret the 
results of research to the popular mind in a form which 
it can grasp. 

Impartial Observer Technique 
At the request of the Coordinating Committee on Unem¬ 
ployment of the New York City Welfare Council the re¬ 
search bureau of that organization has arranged to employ 
an impartial observer to prepare an account of the social 
work problems encountered in the present unemployment 
situation. This factual and chronological record Is to be 
used as a basis for departure in attempts to meet future 
problems of the same type. It is an indication of the grow¬ 
ing recognition of the necessity of a factual basis for social 
action and community planning The Welfare Council 
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has employed Miss Lillian Brandt, formerly of the .staff 
of the Charity Organization Society, the New York School 
of Social Work, the Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demonstra¬ 
tion, Columbia University, and the Encyclopaedia Bn- 
tannica to perform this function. 

Universitv op Virginia Research 

The Institute for Research in the Social Sciences at the 
University of Virginia was organized in 1926.^ At the 
outset it was made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation which has been renewed for another five-year 
period upon the basis of a continually Increasing proportion 
of the cost being borne by the University budget proper. 
The principal accomplishment of the Institute has been that 
of an intensely dynamic force developing the social sciences 
at the University of Virginia, particularly in the research 
phases but also in the marked extension and improvement 
of the teaching of these subjects Practically every member 
of the social-science faculties has been stimulated or aided 
in his research effort by the work of the Institute. During 
the first five years of its operation 21 research projects 
were embarked upon, 

A list of the titles will show the nature of the program 
The studies in italics have been completed and published. 
A Statistical Study of Virginia; Counties in Transition, A 
Study of County Public and Piivate Welfare Administra¬ 
tion in Virginia; Public and Private Welfare, Roanoke, 
Virginia; Rural Depopulation in Certain Tidewater and 
Piedmont Areas of Virginia, Research in the Social Sciences: 
Its Fundamental Methods and Objectives; Life Insurance 
in Virginia, Rural and Urban Living Standards in Vir¬ 
ginia; Fort Lewis: A Community in Transition; Bibliogra¬ 
phy of Virginia History Since 1865; Problems in Con- 
temporary County Government, Labor in the Industrial 
South; Criminal Justice in Virginia, Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation and Automobile Liability Insurance; Currency, Credit 
and Crises in Virginia Since I860; Regionalism in France: 

iStatement fumiBhed through the courtesy of Wilson Gee. director of the Institute 
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Distribution of the Tax Burden in Virginia; An Investiga¬ 
tion of Fundamental Traits in Social Groups; A Survey 
of the Virginia Jails and Police and Magistrate Courts; 
The Cotton Cooperative in the South; State Subsidies in 
Virginia; and Labor and Labor Conditions in Virginia. 

As will be observed, the major emphasis thus far has 
been upon regional studies. While m its further develop¬ 
ment the emphasis will continue thus, the scope of research 
effort will not be limited to regional studies but will include 
subjects of national and international concern, Recently 
an association has been entered into with the Centuiy Com¬ 
pany of New York City, who are now the publishers and 
distributing agents of the Institute series. 

New York State Educational Research Conference 

A research conference of great significance to the solu¬ 
tion of educational problems in the state of New York 
was held on March 27, 1931, in Chancellor’s Hall of the 
Education Building at Albany, N. Y. The purpose of 
the conference was to bring together the members of the 
State Department of Education and the representatives of 
research interests in education departments in the various 
universities and teachers’ colleges of the State. The morn¬ 
ing session was given to presentations by the various mem¬ 
bers of the State Department of the problems which they 
had met and on which they felt research was necessaiy to 
secure a factual basis for solution. The afternoon session 
was given to presentations by representatives of the various 
universities and teachers’ colleges who indicated problems 
which from their point of view needed research investi¬ 
gation. 

The conference was opened by greetings from Frank P 
Graves, commissioner of education of the State of New 
York, who introduced the chairman of the conference, 
Warren W Coxe, director of lesearch of the State Educa¬ 
tion Department Dr. Coxe pointed out that several of 
the problems of the State Education Depaitraent lemain 
unsolved and that the college group are seeking good prob- 
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lems upon which to exercise their research efforts. He 
indicated also that the college group was anxious to know 
the problems facing the State Department. Heretofore, 
there had been no opportunity for these two groups to 
meet for discussion. This, therefore, was a unique sort of 
conference because the groups met together not to pool 
their knowledge as is ordinarily the case, but to tell each 
other what they did not know. There followed brief 
presentations of a great variety of research problems which 
numbered more than one hundred when the total list was 
completed. 

Research problems in the following fields of the State 
Department of Education were presented by the following 
persons at the morning session: 

Higher Education Division—Harian H* Horner, acting 
assistant commissioner 

Secondary Education Division—George M. Wiley, assistant 
commissioner 

Examinations and Inspections Division—^Avery W. Skinner, 
director 

Elementary Education Division—Cayce Morrison, assist¬ 
ant commissioner 

Vocational Education Division—Lewis Wilson, assistant 

commissioner 

Finance Division—Alfred D. Simpson, assistant commissioner 

Attendance Division—Charles L. Mosher, director 

Health and Physical-Education Division—Frederick Rand 
Rogers, director 

School Buildings and Grounds Division—Joseph H. Hixson, 
director 

Teacher Training Division—Herman J Magee, director 

Child Development and Parental Education—Ruth Andrus, 
director 

Visual Instruction Division—^Alfred W Abrams, director 

The afternoon session was devoted to a presentation of 
the problems encountered by representatives of the uni¬ 
versities and schools of education in the State: 

Secondnry and Higher Education—^R. H, Jordan, professor 
of education, Cornell University 

Administration and Organization—Harry P Smith, director 
of research, Syracuse Public Schools, and professor of educa¬ 
tion, Syracuse University 
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Elementary Education—Oscar E. Hertsberg, professor of 
psychology, State Teachers College, Buffalo 
Nonacademic Development—Earl B, South, assistant pro¬ 
fessor, State College for Teachers, Albany 
School-Community Relationships—Frederic M, Thrasher, as¬ 
sociate professor of education, New York University 
Research Methodology—Paul V. West, professor of educa¬ 
tion, New York University 

At the conclusion of this presentation George D, Strayer, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, commented upon the discussions, He complimented 
the State commissioner and the director of the department 
of research upon the line results of the conference in stimU' 
lating discussion and thought in the direction of plans for 
cooperative research on the problems Indicated. It was 
the consensus of opinion that the conference should be re¬ 
peated. The conference passed a resolution that a com¬ 
mittee of five be appointed by the commissioner of educa¬ 
tion to cooperate with the Research Division of the State 
Department and such colleges as may be designated.® 

iSgma of the problems tuggested at this conference wUl bo presented in this department 
in later Issues of the Jousnai 
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History of Secondary Education, by I. L. Kandel. New 
York: Houghton Miiin Company, 577 pages. 
Secondary Education tn Germany, France, England, and 
Denmark, by Stephen P. Cabot. Cambridge; Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1930, 110 pages, 

Kandel needs no twentjr-one-gun salute to introdiice him to the 
brotherhood of professional pedagogues. One of the leading prominentt 
in the realm of comparative educationi the doctor is a full professor 
in good standing at Teachers College, Columbia University, as well 
as a hard-working associate of the celebrated International Institute. 
Every year he puts his editorial imprimatur on the International Year- 
booki a volume held in high esteem among comparative educationists. 
An author m ^his own right, moreover, the Columbia doctor has fre¬ 
quently and abundantly added to the national supply of learned letters. 

In his latest book Dr, Kandel, as always, hews to the scholarly line. 
Indeed, his book may well be found somewhat too scholarly for the 
hordes of practical and efficient Pestalozzis who now adorn* some of 
our mightier citadels of teacher training For such busy masters, how¬ 
ever, Dr Kandel obviously has not written. 

The whole historical portrait of secondary education is limned. Be¬ 
ginning with a score of pages on the Greek doings, the Columbia 
professor uncovers the Romans, the Middle Ages, the original human¬ 
ism, and the early scientific movement His real work, however, doesn^t 
begin until page 181, when he dives into the rise and development of 
national systems of education Here Dr Kandel soberly restricts his 
eftorts to France, Germany, England, and our own glorious Republic. 

What now are the chief burdens assumed by the doctor? They arc, 
I gather, to show (1) that social metamorphoses have always affected 
to some degree our conception of a liberal education; (2) that conflicts 
of purpose, bellowing against pedagogic rigidity and shouts for new 
content are very old chapters m the history of education, (3) that 
social aim has always permeated these effervescent conflicts 

All this, and more, Dr Kandel has presented with zealous and micro¬ 
scopic care His treatise is shot through with whole broadsides of 
learned and authoritative documents which, alas, don*t tend to make 
the doctor’s heavy pen any less weighty Yet the conclusions that fall 
froin lus postulates are in the main sound And even when in rare 
moments they drift into the domain of soothsaying, they are hardly 
without interest. Can it be, for example, that the schoolmaster's mil¬ 
lennium IS in the K^ffing .and that the American ^'constant demand for 
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equality of opportunity’* may “in tune mean the extension of the period 
of compulsory education through the whole adolescent period”? If 
S 0 | then let us have prayers and fasting to stem this rising tide. Can 
It really be, moreover, "that some form of secondary education for 
ail is coming”? The Columbia maestro^ I fear, is an optimist Cer¬ 
tainly such cultural deserts as Mississippi and Georgia will be amazed 
at Dr. Kandd's astute predictions. 

But these, after all, are insignificant items in Dn Kandel's wark, 
which, as I have hinted, is of the first order. Certainly no first-rate 
professor of secondary education should be unacquainted with its ex¬ 
cellent contents. 

Mr. Cabot’s etude, it is worthy to note, was compounded originally 
for the learned ears of the graduate students of the Harvard School 
of Education. Yet despite this high reason for being, Mr Cabot’s 
work is mainly old and puerile stuff. Most of its essence, in fact, is 
already on hand m the familiar textbooks on the subject Culturally 
there’s nothing of importance here except perhaps the announcement 
that at “Wiclcersdorf, the famous runner, Dr. Otto Pelzer, is the 
physical director” From the point of view of originality, however, 
Mr. Cabot's powers arc more formidable. He says, for example, that 
France is "the country that has given birth to Jean Jacques Rousseau.** 
No doubt the patriotic Swiss will be startled by this finding Aside 
from such rare cases, however, Mr. Cabot's contribution is mainly 
rubbish. 

Adolph E. Meyer 

Modern Methods and the Elementary Curriculum (Re¬ 
vised Edition), by Claud A. Phillips. New York: 
The Century Company, 1931, 521 pages. 

Since the appearance of the first edition of this volume in 1923, the 
results of many scientific studies in education that affect the elementary 
field have been made available. Two characteristics of the revised 
edition make it distinctly superior to the volume which it displaces, 
namely, the much more scholarly treatment of the material contained 
in the first edition, and, m addition thereto, a clear, adequately inclusive 
treatment of the more significant, scientific studies which have effected 
changes in the elementary curriculum The first chapter, which does 
not have its counterpart in the earlier edition, presents a useful enumera 
tion of curriculum researches and concludes with a restatement of the 
"fundamental assumptions'* of the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. 

Chapter b/bhographies have been greatly improved through the in¬ 
clusion of more pertinent and significant references appearing both 
before and after the first edition However, they consistently lack two 
important items contained in properly constructed bibliographies, namely, 
the publisher and date of publication of each reference Unfortunate 
typographical errors in the context of the first edition have been cor- 
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rectcd. Chapters two, three, and four remain substantially as they 
were in the first edition. It would seem that the chapter dealing with 
^‘How Children Lcarn'^ should not have remained identically the same 
as in the 1923 edition. Likewise the reviewer questions the appropn- 
atenegs of the discussion of psychological and sociological traits of 
adolescents in a book dealing with the pToblctns of childhood education 
This the author has done to the exclusion of any treatment of the 
psychological and sociological characteristics of childhood. Again, the 
reviewer would suggest that we have arrived at a clearer and more 
succinct concept of the purpose of elementary education.- than those gen^ 
erally accepted eight years ago. 

Aside from the weaknesses indicated in the previous paragraph the 
reviewer heartily commends the general treatment of the problem of 
this volume. The remaining chapters approach the various elementary 
subject fields through (1) a brief historical account of the subject; (2) 
review of the scientific studies within each field, which is used as a 
basis for (3) outlining the minimum essentials of each grade for that 
subject; (4) standards of achievement set up for each subject (ti each 
grade; (5) ^^suggested procedures’^ (6) suggestions for ‘‘measuring 
results/^ which, m addition to good ways of measuring, list specific 
standardized tests that arc suitable. The subjects thus treated are 
reading, spelling, handwriting, language including composition and 
grammar, arithmetic, music, drawing, health and physical education, 
and character education In some instances, as in the last subject men¬ 
tioned, the treatment has necessarily been very scanty. In his treat¬ 
ment of some subjects, for example reading, the author has entirely 
rewntten his earlier analysis. 

The revised edition will prove to bo of value to all students of ele¬ 
mentary education, whether they be teachers in the field or students 
in training institutions, \n that it makes available the essential features 
of many important studies that are already priptcd but not easily avail¬ 
able because they are hidden away in educational journals, yearbooks, 
committee reports, courses of study, and the like. 

F. C. Boxoesok 

Physical Education for Elementary Schools, by N. P. 
Neilson and Winifred Van Hagen. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1930, 36S pages. 

Physteal Sdutation for Elementary Schools is a reprint of the Cali- 
fornia State Physical Education Manual It presenta one of the best, 
if not the best, organized elementary^school programs in physical edu¬ 
cation. The activities arc arranged by grades, the presentation is clear 
and concise, and the activities are especially well chosen from the stand¬ 
point of age and capacity needs. In addition- to the program of activities, 
the book is rich in suggestions on dasaification of children, classification 
of activities, organization, and methods. It also has a section on play 
areas, equipment, and supplies. The book is very usable 

Jay B. Nash 
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How to Supervise, by George C, Kyte. Boston: Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company, 1930, 468 pages. 

la this book Professor Kyte has endeavored to provide a practical 
and a defensible program of elementary-school supervision. He has 
succeeded admirably in the attainment of this objective. The book 
reflects clearly the excellent qualifications of the author for writing 
in this held. 

The first division of the book presents briefly, but adequately for 
the, purposes to be served, the history and philosophy of supervision 
Professor Kyte has proposed a philosophy of supervision which is in 
harmony with an acceptable philosophy of education. He proposes as 
‘^thc general aim of supervision the maximum development of the 
teacher into the most professionally efficient person she is capable of 
becoming at all times,*' He believes that the teacher is professionally 
efficient when she is thoroughly competent in self-analysis, self-criticism, 
and self-improvement, 

In the second division Professor Kyte proposes an organization for 
the efficient supervision of teaching. He indicates the supervisory re¬ 
sponsibilities of the various supervisory officers of the school system. 
In this section, as in the others, he makes liberal use of research studies 
which have been made in the field of supervision. 

Techniques m supervision, including the special problems of super¬ 
vising new teachers, weak teachers, and superior teachers are considered 
in the third and fourth sections. The author presents the relative 
importance and the principal functions to be served by those super¬ 
visory techniques which are actually employed in progressive public- 
school systems. No supervisor could fail to profit by a critical evalua 
tion of his practices m the light of the supervisory program proposed 
in this book, 

Alonzo F. Mybrs 

Generalizaiions Basic to the Social Siudtes Curriculum, by 
Neal Billings. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 
1929, 289 pages. 

This study in the University Research Monographs takes the reader 
behind the scene of the Lincoln School Social Science Research Group, 
and exemplifies their basic principles, research procedures, and con¬ 
clusions, The well-known Rugg Social Science Texts for Junior High 
Schools embody generalizations selected by such methods. 

The investigation selects and formulates eight hundred and eighty- 
eight "basic generalizations’* from writings of "frontier thinkers" in 
the social sciences, recognized leaders, recognition being determined by 
consensus of a group of specialists, unlisted. Similarly one hundred 
and twenty-five "central themes” are selected for recognition and use 
There is included a list of ^’concepts or cue meanings" used in the 
generalizations, the grasp of which is essential, ranked as to importance 

Th^ aim of the book is service to curriculum makers primarily. It 
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is a distinct contribution m answering tke question, what is important 
in the social studies^ 

The generalizatigns and central themes are valuable m giving in 
very concise form a view of social problems and conclusions of a selected 
group thmiters m the field* 

For research students it is as well a fine example of a technique in 
nearly an objective manner as possible ** 

Research studies rarely interest the general reader, but the list of 
books of frontier thmters makes a respectable shelf of the social sciences 

Charles M Gill 

/in Introduction to Vocational Education, by ARTHUR B. 
Mays. New York: The Century Company, 1930, 
323 pages. 

This IS a good generalized treatment of various forms of vocational 
education* It is interesting to note that the author recognizes that 
vocational education is as broad as the whole field of human occupations 
for which training can be given or should he given. It is true that 
most of the discussion is confined to vocational education of less than 
college grade and in the four fields of industrial, agricultural, home¬ 
making, and commercial education. The many other fields of vocational 
education of less than college grade are recognized by the author, but 
are treated very lightly This is also true of his treatment of voca¬ 
tional education of college grade 

It would appear that the inclusion of more statistical information 
would improve the hook, as would also a recourse to specific reference 
to definite agencies which exemplify the various types of work covered 
in the book As the volume now stands, it will serve as an excellent 
background for the beginner in this field, the experienced worker m 
the field or the advanced student will most likely desire a more 
extensive and mtensive treatment Ralph E. Pickett 

Lahoi atory Instruction tn the Field of Inorganic Chemistry, 
by Victor H. Noll, Minneapolis: The University 
of Minnesota Press, 1930, 164 pages. 

This IS the third of a scries of studies related to the teaching of 
science at the college level published at the University of Minnesota 
It represents one of the most careful and most elaborate investigations 
dealing with the values of individual laboratory work in science courses 
Through a preliminary investigation the author raised significant ques¬ 
tions concerning the achievement of chemistry students in laboratory 
activities and, at the same time, validated certain measures of general 
achievement and of laboratory outcomes 
The major part of the investigation attempts to obtain valid answer3 
to the questions? (I) May a part of the usual laboratory time profitably 
be given to outside reading? (2) May a part of the usual laboratory 
hours profitably be given to oral quiz and recitation? (3) Do five hours 
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of laboratory work yield achievement superior to that gained in three 
hours? (4) To what extent does interest m the subject oi chemistry 
lead to greater achievement^ (5) Do differences in sex of students 
indicate differences in achievement^ (6) Does previous study of chem¬ 
istry in liigh school lead to greater achievement in college chemistry? 

The techniques used m obtaining data for these difficult problems 
and the careful statistical treatment of the data merit for the investi¬ 
gation a high rank among the investigations in science teaching The 
results raise many pertinent questions concerning our present allot¬ 
ment of time to laboratory instruction in college science courses. 

Charles J Pieper 

Human History, by G. Elliot Smith, New York: W. 
W Norton, 1929, 463 pages. 

According to the preface, Humart History was written in a biology 
ical laboratory with the aim of merging the benefits of the two dis¬ 
ciplines, science and the humanities. "Its p^irpose is to search for tht 
deep motives that shaped man's career, and to call attention to the 
vital factors of human thought and behavior which have been ignored 
by most writers,” Evidence Is marshalled to prove the thesis, “Innate 
morality is a vital and essential quality ” 

“Natural man did, and still does, exist—totally devoid of any of 
the customs, beliefs, arts and crafts, social and political organization 
of civilization—and that originally such primitive men were decent, 
generous, and peaceful,” 

With tins as foundation, there is developed the story of the acquisi¬ 
tion of culture, the tyranny of the state system (Kingship), and the 
successful, rational Ionian revolt 

One “deep motive” chiefly stressed is the “Life Quest” (the preser¬ 
vation of life) The beliefs about "givers of life” as evidenced in 
symbolism of amulets, charms, standards, architectural decoration, arc 
carefully traced. 

Other positions taken that challenge the thought of the reader are 
“acceptance of history as development—continuity—progress” in which 
advance and relapse have their acknowledged places, the probability 
that "the cradle of the human family lies somewhere between the 
Himalayas and the Heart of Africa”, the wanderings and segregation 
of races including the Nordic, Egypt, the origin of civilization, and 
its diffusion therefrom over the world, even to the Americas, a primitive 
golden age relapsing into superstition in Egypt and related state sytsems 
and reborn in the rationalism of Ionia 

As a human history, it is but a volume one closing with the influence 
of Greece 

Charles M Gill 

Education as a Life Work, by Rivekda Harding Jordan 
New York: The Century Company, 1930, 303 pages 

This volume has been prepared "for use in teacher-trainmg institU' 
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tions and in classes for vocational guidance” It is intended to serve 
the double purpose of affording a sort of job analysis or job specifi¬ 
cation ^'relative to the duties and compensations of all grades of edu¬ 
cators” (Part I) and “giving a view of the purposes of education” 
(Part II). The tone of the book is optimistic and inspirational. Here 
and there a statement may be challenged by those who hold other 
opinions or question opinions expressed. However, it is but human 
to desire to accept at full value some flattering assertions relative to 
our profession and its personnel. 

Part I comprises a study of the opportunities in educational work 
Titles of chapters are promising This reviewer, however, was dis¬ 
appointed m the content, sources of information, and in several instances, 
in the author’s approach to the guidance problem. So far as content 
is concerned sms of omission rather than sms of commission are noted 
although the volume could hardly be rated accurately informative 
Why so much space to the well known and everywhere discussed edu¬ 
cational jobs to the almost total neglect of the little known but rapidly 
increasing opportunities in art, physical training, school libraries, music, 
and personnel service of all types including deans and advisers, voca¬ 
tional counselors, attendance officers, and visiting teachers? Why use 
so many sources of Information published prior to 1920 when- newer 
material on the same subject is available? Why a bibliography with¬ 
out dates? 

The author does not definitely state his viewpoint on “guidance” 
but one finds expressions which indicate that he is thinking of guidance 
in terms of some one else*s activity rather than in terms of activity 
on the part of the person choosing a vocation. 

Content of Part II contributes nothing new to understanding of 
“purposes of education.” The entire volume looks backward rather 
than forward in selection of material, in point of view, m apportion¬ 
ment of space to the various educational positions, in sources of in¬ 
formation, and in reference material. It hardly seems probable that 
it will serve the double purpose for which it was written 

Anna Y. Rbed 

The Public and Us Government, by Felix Frankfurter, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930, 170 pages. 

The choice of title for the four lectures delivered by Professor 
Fr&nkhrter at Yde rn May 1930 upon the Wifliam E. Dodge Founda¬ 
tion IS scarcely a happy one In reality, nothing so fundamental as 
might be inferred from it is undertaken. Rather, some aspects of the 
political problem as affected by recent technological development are 
discussed in a generally interesting, sometimes brilliant, but, it must 
be confessed, somewhat spasmodic fashion. 

The real meat of Professor Frankfurter's discussion is to be found 
in the lectures entitled "Does Law Obstruct Government,” and “Public 
Services and the Public,” Especially valuable is his criticism of the 
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present application of the 14th amendment by the Supreme Court, with 
its insistence that such juristic products as the Lochner case were the 
products of the *Vague terror" produced by the nasty word ^‘socialism,” 
and the further fact that “the last decade again became a period 
dominated by fears, and these fears again registered as Supreme Court 
decisions" Equally significant is the discussion of the brealcdowni of 
contemporary public-utility regulation m Lecture III, with its lucid 
analysis of the impracticability and uncertainty of reproduction cost as 
a basis of valuation of rate making. 

The final lecture, styled “Administration and Democracy" is dis¬ 
appointing. Nowhere does Professor Frankfurter define the basic con¬ 
cept of democracy, and the reader is consequently left in much doubt 
concerning what the author believes to be the problem of popular gov 
ernment under modern social and economic conditions. We are told 
that “If the continuance of our civilization is to he predicated upon 
democracy—obviously knowledge and the capacity for judgment must 
permeate the whole community." In almost the same breath we hear 
of “The intricate range of problems thrown up by our industrial 
civilization; the vast body of technical knowledge, more and more 
beyond the comprehension even of the cultivated, which is required for 
an analysis of the issues underlying these problems and an exploration 
of possible remedies." This incompatibility remains unresolved, nor 
do we learn how popular control and efficient government may be 
attained. 

Especially delightful is the treatment of the “late head of the New 
York police" who is ranked with those for whom “history begins with 
their own experience," 

Charles C Thach 

The New Cihzenskip, by Seba Eldridge. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1929, 357 pages. 

Professor Eldridge has written a stimulating, but, to this reviewer, 
an unconvincing book. Confronted with the destructive effect of anti- 
intcllectual psychology on orthodox democratic political theory. Pro¬ 
fessor Eldridge has been unwilling to admit to hinnsclf that the task 
of resurrecting the hopelessly deceased is beyond human power; that, 
m short, the idea of the “will of the people" as a positive, rather than 
merely a limiting concept, has to depart, bag and baggage, from political 
and social thinking. 

This is not to say that the attempt to create a “new" citizenship 
which shall be a positive force m political affairs is not valoroualy made 
The author makes no effort to minimize the fact that at present “the 
masses of citizens" are “isolated, indifferent, ineffective, in so far as 
intelligent, active participation in civic interests is concerned " Indeed, 
the first three chapters of the work constitute as clear seeing an analysis 
ns anv of which the reviewer is aware, concerning the failure of popu¬ 
lar government m the orthodox senses that is, as government whose 
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policies arc initiated by the intelligent, informed opinion of the com¬ 
munity. 

But one may be pardoned for being skeptical of the suggested cure. 
One need only to remember the Republic to recall that the besetting sm 
of even the small Athenian democracy, composed of a superior min¬ 
ority, was nothing other than ignorance. And not even Plato m his 
noble dream dared to hope to cure the situation by trying to create a 
truly "politically wise'* citizen body After all, the number even of 
skilled checker players in a community is small! Surely the mere reading 
of the catalogue of the requirements of a ^'new citizen," a "compe 
tent" citizen would lead us to pessimistic conclusions as to the posn- 
bility of establishing that ideal, that Utopian Greek democracy (which 
never was, m fact, on land or sea), in the United States of America 

The problem of popular government, in short, has never been, can 
never be that of government by the people. Rather it is that, as Plato 
saw, of obtaining rulers who are, indeed, wise and efficient and have a 
special care for the State, and of ensuring that they rule, not in the 
interests of themselves and their group, but of the community Tliat 
is to sav. It IS a problem of efficient government and of responsibility, 
not of leviving a nonexistent will of the people 

Charles C. Tiucu 

The Government and Ralhoad TransportatioHj by Albert 
Russell Ellingwood and Whitney Coombs, New 
York: Ginn and Company, 1930, 642 pages, 

This IS not an exposition of the law of commerce, but a casebook 
on the regulation of railroads containing (1) some extracts from the 
interstate commerce acts, (2) edited decisions by the Interstate Cem* 
merce Commission and by the United States Supreme Court, (3) part^ 
of reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, (4) select’ons from 
reports of Congressional committees, (5) some material from treatisei 
and periodical literature, and (6) lists of questions for each case or 
section. The authors have exercised good judgment in selecting and 
editing the materials. The general plan of the book is comprehensive 
and logical, hut the arrangement of the materials is confusing The 
mechanics of the book are less orthodox than its substance, Reference 
IS made at the beginning of each section to pertinent statutory pro¬ 
visions, making it practically necessary to have the commerce acts at 
hand when using the hook. It is suggested that if economy of space 
did not permit the inclusion of both the relevant statutory sections 
and the lists of questions, then it would have been better to eliminate 
the questions A list of all the materials contained in the volume 
would have been useful, only the cases are listed. Annotations and 
a more liberal use of editorial notes would have improved materially 
this otherwise excellent collection of materials relating to the public 
regulation of railroads. 


Rxkehart J. Swen^son 
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Jmefican CUy Government and Administration^ by Austin 
F. MacDonald, New York: Thomas Y, Crowell 
Company, 1929, 762 pages. 

Professor MacDonald has, it seems to the reviewer, written an 
excellent text for courses jn municipal government While he has 
made no striking departures from the conventional approach of the 
texts already established in the field, the author has enriched his dis¬ 
cussion with appropriate and enlivening illustrative material, a valu¬ 
able expository aid to both instructor and student. In extent, in detail, 
and in clarity the text is easily the peer of the standard works in 
city government. 

In the chapter entitled “The Theory of City Government/* the 
author makes his most original and, in the judgment of the reviewer, 
his most valuable contribution **City government in the future/* he 
writes, “must he based on a new political theory ** The keynote of 
the new theory, and here every serious student of the problem will 
agree, “may be summed up in three words—concentration, simplicity, 
confidence’* These are familiar words in the world of municipal 
reform, for concentration of authority, simplification of governmental 
structure, and the encouragement of responsible government have been 
the gmdmg formulae for urban reorganization for two decades The 
practical results, notably in Cincinnati during recent years, have been 
the subject of acclaim Yet Professor MacDonald is the first, to the 
reviewer's knowledge, to put within the covers of a text a full state¬ 
ment of the theory upon which these reforms have proceeded. Previous 
writers have been contented with stating, and often endorsing, the 
structural changes leading to centralized and simplified forms, while 
avoiding any discussion of the theory upon which any such change must 
be based. Here, however, is a straightforward, incisive disposal of that 
American anachronism, the “separation-of-powcrs, checks-and-balancc 
system,’* and the frank substitution of a system intended to increase 
responsibility, not scatter and dissipate it In this respect, Professor 
MacDonald has drawn a lesson which is valuable to all students of 
American government, local. State, and national 

The author properly devotes a large portion of his text to admin¬ 
istrative problems, thus avoiding the stale formalism of an encyclopaedic 
discussion of structure Under administrative problems, one of the 
most interesting and lucid discussions is on public utilities. 

Wallace S Sayre 

The Story of Government, by Sir Charles Petrie, Bos¬ 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1929, 329 pages. 

Grave shortcomings are inherent in any attempt to compress *'the 
story of government’* into some three hundred pages of type However 
meaty the sentences, however informed the writer, truth is often sacri¬ 
ficed to polish the succinct phrase, and history is often perverted by 
the flat assertion of sweeping generalization. But even these considera- 
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tions do not excuse the defects evident in Sir Charles Petrie's analysis 
of the development of our governmental forms. His essay is marred 
by a dogmatic tone, by arbitrary dismissal of "dissenting" opinions, and 
by an enthusiasm for creating patterns of evolution where only accident 
and good fortune presided. 

The author proceeds easily and swiftly from "early forms" of gov¬ 
ernment through the “City State,” the Roman Empire, the Middle Ages, 
and benevolent despotism; after the storming of the Bastille, he goes 
more slowly in his analysis of democracy versus dictatorship, which is 
the central theme of his work. A striking lacuna is his failure to notice 
the democratic experience of Switzerland and Scandinavia, 

As a prehistorian, Petrie is an inadequate guide His flat assertion 
that the family is the origin of all things governmental is sharply chal¬ 
lenged by the highly competent anthropologists, Lowic and Maciver, 
while his dictum on patriarchal forms ignores the brilliant work of 
his own countryman, Robert Briffault. The discussion of Greek and 
Roman experience is sketchy but fairly accurate. 

When the author reaches modern experience his penchant for the 
bold and startling phrase, very often misleading, is revealed m full 
power. Democracy m its conventional forms may be proving "incapable 
of coping with the problems of this post-war age," but the writer 
neglects all serious attempts to discover why. His selection of dictator¬ 
ship as an inevitable alternative seems to this reviewer to be at least 
superficial. It is perhaps more accurate to say that the author's 
conservative bent of mind leads him to a familiar but over-easy gen¬ 
eralization 

The Stcry of Government has this value: it demonstrates, though 
indirectly, the principle that forms of government have a very real 
relation to the flux of events, and that the temporary decline of our 
modern experiment in democracy is not to be interpreted as anything 
more than the painful adjustment of old forms to new facts Of 
course, to he blind to necessary readjustment might easily precipitate 
a long and unhappy wandering m the realms of dictatorship of which 
the author writes: "All human government rests in the last resort upon 
force, but the dictatorship more so than the most." 

Wallace S. Sayre 

J Changing Psychology in Social Case Work, by Virginia 
P. Kobinson. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1930, 204 pages. 

Those who have followed the development of social case work have 
become increasingly aware of the influence of psychology and psychiatry 
on methods and procedures in this field. Miss Robinson traces these 
influences from their earliest beginnings and points out the contribu¬ 
tions each science has made. As early as 1901, Mary Richmond 
designed a chart to show the forces that surrounded the family, but 
made no reference to the forces at work within the home, Previous 
to the present time, the mam emphasis m case work had been upon 
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relief 1 he National Conference of Social Work in 1881 had six 
standing committees—five of these considered institutions giving relief, 
and the sixth confining its interest to immigration Thirty years later 
the conference appointed nine standing committees. Of these four held 
counsel on relief and the others focused their attention on the improve¬ 
ment of living conditions. In a paper read by Mary Richmond before 
the National Conference of 1917, new aims were presented. These 
aims emphasized the need of skill in discovering the social relatLonshLp,i 
which shape personalities, they stressed the importance of the workci’s 
ability to get to the Core of difficulties in personal relationships, and 
they recognized tlie necessity of developing the power to utilize the 
direct action of mind upon mind in attempting to make adjustments 
Miss Robinson asks a pertinent question. “Is the norm of personality 
to which we seek to adjust individuals to be sought in some criteria 
of performance and relationship, or in a balance of functioning within 
the individual?'' 

Thus it would seem we have gone far past the old idea of relief 
and the stereotyped classification of outside forces and are now trying 
to find a better, more scientific measure of human relationships- 

Thc author sets forth five goals for case work: 

Restoration of health, reestablishment of kinship ties, removal of 
educational handicaps, improvement of economic conditions, and over¬ 
coming of delinquent tendencies. 

To accomplish this, Miss Robinson su^ests that the social worker 
“must be able to analyze the forces active m the individual at the tirne 
when she enters into relationship with him; she must be conscious and 
intelligent concerning the way these forces interact with her attitudes 
and with each other in the progress of these relationships; and she must 
have some definition of the therapeutic limitations and possibilities of 
the relationship,'* 

These criteria demand workers who are well trained m the new 
psychology and skillful m the use of treatment techniques 

A Changing Psychology m Social Case Work follows the trends of 
the various schools of psychology, and emphasizes the strength and 
weakness of each. Some may not agree with Miss Robinson's point 
of view, but few can fail to appreciate the integrity of her presentation 
Laymen as well as students of the social sciences should be interested 
in this discussion of the changing functions of social case work 

Rhea Kay Boardman 

The Family, by Edward B. Reuter and Jane R Runner. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1931, 615 
pages 

In reading book reviews it often seems to me that it is the poorer 
books that get and deserve the long reviews. If this be the case, a 
very short one will suffice for this excellent book of readings on “Source 
Materials for the Study of Family and Personality” 

No book IS more difficult to accomplish than a book of readings. 
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III general they are poorly coordinated. They so “hop, skip, and jump'’ 
€ver the field under consideration as to leave the reader in a state of 
more complete befuddlement than when he started. In the present 
attempt Reuter and Runner have very nearly accomplished the impos¬ 
sible. The book is eminently readable The readings arc well chosen; 
they bear upon the subject under discussion, they ‘'hitch”, and they 
are adequate It is surprising how well the authors have covered the 
general field in the eighteen chapter divisions they have used* 

Two chapters deserve special mention The first is Chapter VIIT, 
“Some Numerical Relations," in which the editors bring together a 
large amount of very pertinent statistical data This subject has not 
been better done in any similar space The second is Chapter X, ”Se\ 
and Morality" There is no side-stepping of issues m this chapter 
Still, It IS as clean and wholesome as sex should be 

C. G. Dittmbr 

Animal Aggregations: A Study tn General Sociology, by 
W* C. Allee. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1931, 307 pages. 

Do not imagine that this is a book dealing with the social habits of 
bees, ants, and apes Our author is more ambitious and treats of the 
“multiple relations" or subsocial life of living molecules in “micro- 
habitats" His 19 the sociology of pre-bisexual and nonfamily organic 
life. He deals with the problems of amoebic population pressure, the 
optimum population for hookworms, population equilibrium among 
flour beetles, and the birth rates, dcatli rates, survival rates, and vitality 
indices of everything up to and including oysters 

"Communal life is not an accidental fact in the animal kingdom,* 
it does not arise here and there fortuitously and, as it were, capriciously; 
it is not, as is so often supposed, the privilege of certain isolated species 
m the zoological scale, such as beavers, bees, and ants, but, on the 
contrary—a normal, constant universal fact From the lowest to the 
highest forms in the series, all animals are at some time m their 
lives immersed m some society, the social medium is the condition 
necessary to the conservation and renewal of life." 

The final evidence, so far as this nonscientific reviewer can discover, 
IS that while overpopulation in the lower organic world may be a 
fact with certain undesirable effects, congregation up to the optimum 
IS necessary for the best results, and that, below the optimum, micro¬ 
scopic and bug life is handicapped as in the case of man 

The writer sees a general law running through all nature, it is the 
law of population. The book has a sociological hearing, but to call it 
a study in general sociology would seem to the sociologist very far¬ 
fetched, indeed. 

C G. DiTTMEft 

A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology, by P. A. 
Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin. Min- 
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neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1930, 645 
pages. 

Sociology has lagged as a science because those interested in this field 
of study have been concerned with its philosophical implications and 
with the conflict of other social scientists over the nature of the socio¬ 
logical science and its place in college curricula Recently sociologists 
have turned tlica attention to the strict and proper business of develop¬ 
ing a science that would deserve the recognition and respect of scientists 
in all fields of endeavor With this change of attitude the science has 
grown and today there is need for apology 
The department of sociology at the University of Minnesota, under 
the leadership of Professor Chapin, one of the editors of The Journal,, 
stands in the front of the movement to develop a scientific sociology, 
and a recent book makes a unique contribution in this direction A 
statement from the preface indicates the purpose of the book* 

"A world view of the sociology of rural life is important for the 
development of the science, In order to balance the vogue of agri¬ 
cultural economics as an educational discipline and a guide to public 
action in America, major emphasis is now required upon a sound rural 
sociology, There is need that the content of rural sociology, whether 
presented in texts or ly/ng in the popular mind, should contain iacts of 
an indubitably sociological character. There is need in the textual 
organization of the facts of rural sociology for a resolutely scientific 
methodology. In the training of American rural sociologists there is 
need for a broad acquaintance with the rural sociological thought and 
theory of Europe and Asia. And, finally, in this era of American 
teaching, research, and extension of rural sociological facts and theory, 
and in this period of experimental agrarian legislation, a systematic 
source book world-wide in scope is timely” 

The book is attractively printed, handsomely bound, and demands a 
place in the library of every educator and student interested in sociology. 

E George Payne 

Farm Children^ by Bird T Baldwin^ Eva Abigail File- 
more, and Lora Hadley. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1930, 337 pages 
Guiding Rural Boys and Girls^ by O. Latham Hatcher, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1930, 326 
pages. 

Childien at the Crossroads, by Agnes E. Benedict. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund Division of Publi¬ 
cations, 1930, 238 pages. 

Farm Children is based upon rural child life in Iowa The study 
was made possible through the financial assistance of the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial The field work covered a period of four 
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years. Three outstanding objectives were set forth first, to deter¬ 
mine the characteristics of rural children as related to their oppor¬ 
tunities; second, to establish accurate methods of gathering data in 
rural communities, and third, to discover problems, which if investigated 
should lead to a better understanding of rural child life. The com¬ 
munity and home baclcground, the social and economic factors of farm 
life, and the administration and organization of rural schools received 
careful consideration The section dealing with the physical and mental 
development of the farm child is made interesting and illuminating 
by the use of tables. This volume should be of interest to teachers 
and parents as well as to all students of health, sociology, and psy¬ 
chology 

That guidance is necessary in the schools has long been recognized, 
but few rural sections have introduced such a program. Guiding 
Rurel Boys and Girh points out the fact that many rural children 
need guidance even more than children in urban communities because 
advantages, such as libraries, museums, art galleries, orchestras, and 
theaters are not available. Rural communities do not have a great 
diversification of occupations and industries, so it is important that 
some provision should be made to supplement these lacks* All edu¬ 
cators who are interested m the study of guidance and in the factors 
which should be considered in the organization of a guidance program 
should find this treatise helpful. 

In 1922 the National Committee on Visiting Teachers was created 
by the Commonwealth Fund to carry on a program of thirty demon¬ 
strations of visiting teacher work. Of these, three were conducted in 
rural communities, Children at the Crossroads describes the work of 
the visiting teachers in these rural sections through the medium of 
individual case stories. The children in the case stones are typical 
of any rural district. The analysis of the problem and the treatment 
and response gained should be stimulating and encouraging to those 
ergaged in rural education and to others who are familiar with countrv 
life A mental-hygiene program of this type is based on social-case 
work methods and is one approach to the solution of behavior and 
personality difficulties of children in rural as well as urban areas 
Teachers who learn to know the children of these stories will doubt¬ 
less gain a better understanding of some of the causes which underlie 
the unadjustment of school children in their own classrooms 
As a group, these three publications serve as a. challenge to the 
county educational and welfare boards to develop a practical and con¬ 
structive program of individual and community child guidance for the 
rural child, 


Rhea Kay Boardman 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

The Second Quinquennial Conference of the World "Narcotic Df- 
fense Association —This conierence was held at Genevaj Switzerland, 
beginning May 30, 1931, concurrently with the meetings of the official 
League of Nations Conference on the Limitation of Manufacture of 
Dangerous Drugs* Captain Richmond P. Hobson, the President of the 
Association and Dr E George Payne of New York University attended 
as representatives from the United States* 

The principal objectives of the Quinquennial Conference were— 

First To perfect a plan of international cooperation m manlcind^s 
defense against the menace of narcotic drugs This was fully accom¬ 
plished by the formation of energetic national organizations in the most 
important countries which will be affiliated with the parent organization 
in New York, through its Geneva office 

Second’ To help the official international conference in its struggle 
lor irm/tafibn ai manufacture and control of the traffic m dangerous 
narcotic drugs. This was accomplished through publicity to create 
militant public opinion and to acquaint the public with the serious 
problems involved and the necessity for adequate national and inter¬ 
national action, and also by submitting to the official League con¬ 
ference a declaration of principles considered necessary for any adequate 
international covenant Captain Hobson was invited to address the 
League conference on this subject, and he and the organizations he 
represents were publicly complimented by the President of the official 
Conference for their activities and work in this needed world wide 
fight. Certain plans that were considered inadequate, unfair and 
monopolistic were already under serious consideration by the League 
Conference; but m the face of strong opposition, these plans were 
abandoned and the essential principles laid down by the World Nar¬ 
cotic Defense Association were embodied in the final International 
Covenant almost in their entirety. The most important of these 
h&tur^s arc: 

a The development of an accurate method to determine the world’s 
legitimate needs for all narcotic drugs. 

b. The granting of extensive powers to a Permanent Central Board, 
international in character, along the lines of the development of a 
complete system of investigation and supervision for the commerce in 
and the manufacture of all the drugs involved 

c. The inclusion of all derivatives, salts, etc, of opium and the coca 
leaf in the limitation and the elimination of heroin from ordinary 
international commerce. Previously certain dangerous drugs had not 
been included m any limitation covenant. 
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d The number of exempt preparations containing the drugs m harm¬ 
less quantities was reduced. 

e The manufacture of new habit forming products derived from 
opium or from the coca leaf was forbidden except under adequate 
government responsibility and supervision. The manufacture of syn¬ 
thetic products was also made subject to the limitations of the covenant 
f All nations were pledged to enact adequate narcotic drug laws 
and to provide adequate enforcement authorities. 

All this constitutes a real victory m the fight against the illicit use 
of narcotic drugs and is a long step in advance over any previous 
covenant, but it does not mean that the fight can in any way be 
abandoned or lessened, this crime against the well-being of mankind 
must be eradicated, In the past, nations have more or less loosely 
pledged themselves to limit manufacture but few of them have done so 
Third: To bring the thought of leaders of other countries into 
harmony with the ideas on narcotic education of the American members 
of the Association Previously there had been opposition in foreign 
countries to education methods, particularly as applied to the young 
But Dr Payne presented the matter so clearly and forcibly that the 
final decision at the Quinquennial Conference was unanimous in the 
adoption of his ideas and plans on universal narcotic education. 

Resolutions 

The American educational program was expressed in the following 
resolutions 

First, The problem of drug addiction is essentially an educational 
problem, The effective control of manufacture, distribution, and con¬ 
sumption of narcotic drugs of every kind depends fundamentally upon 
the general understanding and attitude of the public which includes 
public officials, practitioners of medicine, and the public in general. The 
establishment and the development of an appropriate understanding 
and the creation of a right attitude among all these groups are funda¬ 
mentally a matter of education. 

Second' In consequence, the organization of education ought to be 
considered as the indirect means of the limitation of manufacture and 
commerce in narcotic drugs in order to eliminate their improper use 
Third: The problem of narcotic drug addiction in its relation to 
the secondary schools is one in. which the masses are made to under¬ 
stand the nature and effects of narcotic drugs, in part to protect these 
masses against improper uses, and m part that they may understand 
the legitimate place that narcotic drugs ought to occupy in national and 
international commerce 

Fourth* (a) A problem of the universities in which it is designed 
to instruct these who are leaders m the various professions, not only 
against drug usage but also to use this influence in' a manner appro¬ 
priate to national and international control 

(b) A problem of the normal schools and teachers colleges in the 
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establishment of instruction which has for its purpose to give the neces¬ 
sary preparation for those who have the responsibility of educational 
programs and methods. 

(c) A problem of the medical schools which have the task of devel¬ 
oping the proper ethics of medical practice relating to narcotic drugs. 

Fifth' But It 18 important to emphasize that the problem of anti- 
narcotic education varies in each country with the culture, the char¬ 
acteristics, and the unique social life of each peoples. The solution 
of the problem, therefore, ought to rest upon a scientific study of the 
conditions governing education and the constitution of the program to 
be adopted ought to be in conformity with the facts discovered 

Sixth It would be desirable, and this would be one of the results 
which would give to this conference its significance, that important 
subventions should be provided for researches which would determine 
the precise nature, the extent, and the importance of the problems of 
education in the fight against narcotic drugs 



CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 

Professor L. L Bernard received his A B, degree from the Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri m 1907 and his Ph.D from the University of 
Chicago in 1910, He has taught sociology m various institutions and 
is now professor of sociology and chairman of graduate study in 
sociology and social work in Washington University, St, Louis, Mis¬ 
souri, The years 1926-1927 he spent as research fellow of the Social 
Science Research Council in Argentina, He is author of Insiinctj 
An InirodncfiQTi to Soctnl Psychology, and joint author of. Introduction 
to Sociology, Readings in Sociology, Modern Scsentiflc Knowledge of 
Nature, Man and Society, and Social Attitudes, He is also associate 
editor of Social Forces and was vice president of the American Socio¬ 
logical Society in 1928* 

Professor Wilfred G Binnewics received his A B from DePauw 
University, 1907; A,M„ University of Chicago, 1911, PhD., University 
of Nebraska, 1929, majoring in educational sociology Dr Binnewics 
has had vast experience teaching in numerous institutions, and at present 
IS associate professor of sociology at the Colorado State Teachers Col 
lege Professor Bmnewies has contributed many articles to educational 
journals, including the Journal of Applied Sociology, Sociology ana 
Social Research, The Journal of Educational Sociology, etc.* and 
has a book on Quantitative Sociology ready for publication He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Kappa Delta, American Sociological 
Society, and Colorado-Wyoming Academy of Science, 

Dr Harvey C, Lehman was graduated from the University of 
Kansas. He has taught in various institutions, including the Hiawatha, 
Kansas, High School, State Normal at Mayvillc, N D, Junior College 
at Hibbing, Minnesota, and the University of Kansas Since 1927 he 
has been associate professor of psychology at Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. Professor Lehmanns chief line of research has been the psy* 
chology of play activities. 

Dr. Robert L* Whitley received his AB. degree from the East Texas 
State Teachers College in 1925, his AM. degree from the University 
of Texas in 1928, and his PhD, degree from New York University 
in 1931, Dr, Whitley is at present instructor m the department of 
sociology of the School of Education of New York University. He is 
also research director of the study of homeless men being conducted 
by the Welfare Council, 
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here the pressure of parent, school, and community to make 
the child 'good,' ‘conforming’ throws a constantly inter¬ 
fering factor into the relationship with the child through 
which the clinic is trying to release the child to find the 
courage of his own way of meeting his problems.”” “Today 
the worker is having to resign her reliance upon social 
norms, moral standards, and sound treatment plans, in 
favor of limited treatment ends and the stimulation of 
growth processes within the individual which may carry 
him she knows not where The quotations serve to bring 
the viewpoint into focus. 

Such a viewpoint assumes that behavior does not need 
to be socially conceived. It is interesting that this view 
should be presented directly after the scientific investiga¬ 
tions of Hartshorne and May, as a result of which we 
have been told that we cannot expect adequate social be¬ 
havior without the support of group code and morale. 
The very conflicts with which the social worker has to 
deal are rooted in sodal relationships and the difficulties 
of choice offered us in urban society where the group does 
not function wholeheartedly to assist the individual in 
determining what is acceptable social behavior and what 
is not. If the individual is to decide these matters wholly 
by himself, the social worker is at once obsolete for the 
materials with which she deals—the client's difficulties of 
adjusting attitudes towards a husband, a child, a superior 
sister, any social convention—simply do not exist. For 
social worker and client to retreat from the world in an 
intimate relationship which takes no thought of social 
norms is a highly dangerous proceeding. Neither can re¬ 
main unaffected by the relationship At the arbitrary 
termination of the intimacy, each must return to a social 
world m which there are group codes and social norms, 
however fragile; the issues from which they escaped are 
still facing them. Behavior never has been, and never will 
be, individually determined. The business of life is a 
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business of many relationships, defined by society, and the 
individual finds his freedom in willing acceptance of rela¬ 
tionships under the terms of a social code. To throw the 
code away in order to effect Individual adjustment is com¬ 
parable to that futile gymnastic activity known as “run¬ 
ning in place.” 



INTERVIEWING THE PROBLEM BOY^ 
Robert L. Whitley 

II 

In the first article dealing with the boy’s story, I pointed 
out the method that has been used in approaching boys to 
secure their stories, a few of the interpretations that may 
be given such material, and presented a portion of one boy's 
story to indicate the type of background material that may 
be secured. Other important classifications and interpre¬ 
tations of his story are presented here. 

2 ATTITUDES AND INTERESTS 

A boy may state certain reactions which he feels intensely 
without being questioned on them, especially if the inter¬ 
viewer has built up rapport with him. He may also ex¬ 
press definite interests and wishes. If the interviewer 
wishes to understand his behavior in a specific situation, 
he may question the boy about this situation. It is especially 
important to note the boy's attitude towards the specific 
siiuation, as his problem behavior may often be explained 
in terms of the situation. In such cases, there generally 
is some element in the situation to which the boy has diffi¬ 
culty in adjusting himself, and he will, when questioned, 
indicate what this disturbing element is. Or there may be 
some element which has influenced him to behave in a 
definite way, even though the problem of adjusting himself 
to it does not face him. The following material reveals 
attitudes and wishes of Charles which are definitely formu¬ 
lated in his mind, and a few attitudes that he has expressed 
at various times under varying conditions. 

All three boys (in the interview) seem to think they could 
do better work if there was not a Negro influence in the in¬ 
stitution They say that they do not like the Negroes or to 
associate with them but that they have to, They declare that 

iThlB article Ib the conclusion of the one lyhich appeared in the October isaue of 
the Journal 
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they are not able to cat as they would like to, and Charles saya 
that he goes out in the yard in order to he away from them. 
They also told that Negroes do many personal things to their 
bodies when they are in the toilets They have seen many 
such instances during school hours. They do not like the 
colored boys and say that they tell the little kids many bad 
things to do. 

It seems as ii there are other boys that influence them* 
Charles told of one trick that he was taught by an older boy. 
He chewed up some spinach- into small pieces and then spit 
It on the floor. He did the same to some bread, and put it 
over the piece of spinach, -He would then tell the teacher 
that he was sick, that he had vomited, and that he wanted 
to go home. Another method was to stuff food m lus mouth, 
and then just as the teacher looked at him he would spit 
It out, and this, too, would give the appearance that he was 
sick, and that he needed to go home. 

No one of the three boys likes this institution. They all say 
that they have learned more elsewhere, and that they have 
not learned anything new since coining to the school, . . The 
boys would like to change to some other school They called 
this place a "dump/* and said that they would rather go some¬ 
where else where they could learn something. 

Charles wants to be a fighter when he grows up . . Today, 
when he was m the presence of three teachers, he told them 
that he was saving up his money. One of them asked him 
why he was saving money, 

"I’m going to buy a sandbag.” 

"Why?” 

"Punch it Some day I am going to be a prize fighter, 1*11 
be a champeen, and you’ll read about me in the papers” 

The following material from Charles’s story was secured 
from seven to nine months after he was first interviewed. 
Charles came in this morning while I was interviewing another 
boy He said that he was going to run out of school He said 
that his teacher hit him on the head He said that he enrae 
to school on time When he went to the teacher’s room (after 
school had assembled) the teacher told him that he was late, 
He went to the teacher who had checked attendance to get a 
pass, but could not find him When he came back, his room 
teacher started an argument with him, and hit him Charles 
said, "Why don't he fight like a man, if he do, I make pie 
out of him . He hit me on the head He rapped me 
seven times with his fist He hit me on the sly I am going 
to get my big brother. If there is anything that makes me 
mad, It is hitting me on the head I’ll get my father, too 
He doesn’t hit me on the head. When mv brothers hit me, 
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they take me across their knee and hit me with a stick. I 
leU when 1 was a kid and hurt my head.’’ 

During the interview he called attention to the fact that 
he resents Negro guards in the school He does not like 
the boys to be monitors and to boss him around. “What arc 
they going to do, make slaves out of us? I don’t like that, 
they hit us on the neck, that’s no good I don’t like a school 
where they let Negroes make slaves out of us.” 

Charles said today that he wants to get his working papers. 
When asked why, he said that he wants to help his father. He 
says that his father cannot support him, and that he is going 
to put him in a home, unless he can get a job He says that he 
would like to be out of school, get a job, and help his father 
make a living. Another day, he came in and told me that 
he had an argument with his teacher His teacher told him 
to get out and not come back He said that he came back 
today, but that if his teacher didn’t want him, he was going 
to leave school and not come back any more. He was going 
to get a job and start working Another day, he said to me, 
‘Why should I stay in this school, I am going to be put away, 
anyhow” Still later, he came and told the interviewer that 
the children were going to be put away. Their father had 
come home drunk the night before, had cursed at them, tell¬ 
ing them that he was going to put them away. 

Charles said th^t the reason that he came to this school 
was that he “had a fight with the teacher I forgot, myself, 
when it was. I don’t know (why he fought with the teacher) 
School IS pretty fair. (When asked if he likes his teachers 
now, he nodded.) They all good He indicates that he 
likes them all right now. 

He says that he is not in the Boys’ Club now They broke 
up for the season. ^’They broke up last Wednesday The 
season is over.” 

He said today (ten months after he first told about his gang, 
the Thirteen Thieves) that he used to have a gang The name 
of it was the Thirteen Thieves. It broke up. The boys moved 
away from the block. He doesn’t belong to any gang now 

He says that he is going to be put in a home His sister 
arranged with an agency for him to be put away A lady 
came over to see his father and told him that she would put 
the children away His older brothers think the children 
ought to be put away, because it will be best for them One 
of his brothers is not working now, because he can’t get work, 

*Hl0 anger 1b of short duration He may be angry enough to want to Inflict physical 
pain on a teacher one day, and be very friendly with the aame teacher the next day Gene* 
rally his Intense reactions against teachers come when he has been disciplined I f a teacher 
tries to coerce him to do anything he flares Into a rage and generally Bays, "All right, I'll 
run home " Often, a few momenta later, he will be friendly with that teacher 
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The other is in high school, Charles will be at his sister’s 
tomorrow, and can’t come over to my house for a pair of boxing 
gloves. The next day, he will be at his aunt’s house in another 
city. 

The gloves were to be given the bojr i£ he caused no trouble 
in the school He had a fight with a teacher, however, after 
he had promised to “be good.” He didn’t rcmembeT why he 
fought with the teacher He said that he took his beating like 
a man, and that he hadn’t run out of school. I told him that he 
hadn’t kept his promise to keep out of trouble, and he replied, 

“All right, if you don’t want to give me the gloves, my father 
will ” 

His father is out of work. He cannot get a job He says 
that his father may go to work soon on the pushcart- His 
father has to borrow money to care for the family, 

Charles, his twin brother, and a friend came to my home 
today to get the gloves that I had promised him. Both boys 
told me that they are going to be put away after the first of 
the year, with their little sisters, younger than they. , 

“It’s a lady that’s got a lot of money,” they said This lady 
doesn’t have any children with her at present. They said 
that a lady had come to the home from the relief organiza¬ 
tion and had told the father and the sister that they would 
be taken after the first of the year. They arc positive that 
they arc going. . The boys promise to write me, and want 
me to come to see them TTiey say they intend to box with 
each other in this home They will remain there until they 
are sixteen, when they will go to work * 

Charles says that when he becomes sixteen, he is going to 
get a job and pay me back all the money I have given him, 
(Small change, now and then, for a movie, a lunch, or for 
medicine.) Charles insists that he is going to cause no more 
trouble when he goes to this home 

Charles often calls the attention of his friends in the presence 
of the interviewer to the fact that he has been in the inter- 

*Charle9 was In echCK:)! asain after the holidays He says that the children have not 
been sent to the home At one time he told me, "They may come for me any minute ” 
At another time he said, "I think they are coming for me Wednesday Fifteen days after 
school started. Charles was shifted to another school He was never sent to the home 
referred to, although he repeatedly suggeated to the observer that he might be sent to 
this place Still later he was committed to a truant school (a resident institution), where 
he Is at the present lime His brother^ and sisters are still living with hia father 

It will be observed that the Interviews, from which excerpts are^yuoted above, are con¬ 
tinuous, that Is to say, the boy has been interviewed at different tinrieS^ a loiw period 
In this way, many of his sUtements which grow out of actual situations in which he is 
attempting to adjust hlmaelf are recorded This method has an advantage over th^t in 
which the boy la Interviewed in one or two sittings Hia confticiB and experiences with 
hii social world, reported at the time of occurrence or soon after, appear much more vivid 
to hltn than it they are reported, at one sitting, in retrospect Also, by interviewing a 
boy about situations that have just occarred, the observer fs able to get at the way In which 
the boy meets situations that confront him By havmg a series of such interviews* one 
is able to obtain a picture of the bov’e cfiaracteriatlc way of meeting the experiences growing 
out of his attempt to work out adjustmente for himself 
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viewer’s home tad that the inWrviewer has been m his home 
Whenever he makes such statements, he says, "Didn’t you, 

Mr. Whitley?" He then says, "When did you come?" or 
"When was I over to see you?" He seems to take delight 
in this association. He suggests to his friends, "You can 
come over next Sunday. I’ll bring you over Mr. Whitley, 
will you be at home?” He has offered to bring a number of 
his friends to see me. 

3. CONCEPTION OF ROLB 

For a statement of the boy’s conception of the role he 
plays, one must examine the story as a whole. Note In the 
previous article (“The Observation of the Problem 
Boy”)‘ the defense reaction built up against his inability 
to read and write. He conceives himself as a leader in 
his group life, he boasts of his experiences with girls, he 
desires to become a fighter, he realizes the need of his 
help by the family, he resents being dominated by the 
Negroes, he dislikes school stating that he cannot learn and 
assigning as a cause the fact that he is in the particular 
school, he looks with pride upon and refers boastfully to 
the fact that the interviewer has visited his home and 
that he has been to the home of the interviewer, referring 
to this association often among the boys. 

4. PROBLEM CONDUCT 

The material given indicates something of the problems 
to be encountered in this boy’s make-up. His stealing 
habits, his sex habits and his attitudes towards sex, his 
intense dislike of school—all are factors that arc likelv 
at any time to bring him into conflict with the adult world, 
or to lead to unfortunate consequences. His attitude to¬ 
wards school has already brought him Into conflict often 
with the school regimen; and his conduct, according to the 
report of his teachers and judged on a basis of external 
difficulties in the school situation, has not changed Whether 
his gambling habits will ever cause difficulties depends, of 
course, upon his later tendencies towards such conduct, 
and upon the manner by which he is treated if caught 


*T/te Journal of Educational Sactology, February^ 19S0 
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gambling. Much will depend, too, upon the definition 
given such attitudes and conduct in the future social situa¬ 
tions in which he travels. 

5. FUNCTION OP INSTITUTIONS 

In the above story, and in other stories of a similar kind, 
one can see the relative importance of the school in the 
boy’s thinking. The process of learning and conditioning 
goes on, in and outside the school, and leaves many atti¬ 
tudes and experiences of the boy untouched by formal edu¬ 
cation. His activities, already mentioned, his experience 
in the home and In casual contacts on the street go on and 
he is conditioned by them, irrespective of the fact that he 
attends school and that he has been in boys' dubs and 
settlements. His attitudes towards the school, towards 
adult control, and towards the boys’ club that he attended 
are clear enough, and, in the case of the school, are not 
such as to benefit him much. He is out from under the 
control of his home as well as the school. His mother 
before her death, and his father, indicate that they can¬ 
not do anything with him. He is unable to read and write, 
and obviously he has not made a satisfactory adjustment 
to his social groups. The importance of this to education 
is obvious. 

6. THE IMPORTANCE OF SOCIAL DEFINITION 

The social definition of the situation seems important 
here. The definition of the situation and of the conduct 
befitting it is given by this boy’s associates, in the groups 
which to him are most vital. He engages in the conduct 
mentioned because his friends do. Over six of his friends 
have been interviewed and observed, and they state that 
they share similar experiences, and that they do because 
others do. The definitions given by the school and the 
family are not a sufficient deterrent. What can be done 
about it is uncertain, but the fact remains that the boy 
accepts behavior patterns defined by the groups with which 
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he runs. Interviews with other boys, with a few excep¬ 
tions, reveal a similar story. In some cases, the boy 
changes his conduct in certain respects, but he nevertheless 
shares the attitudes of the group which is vital to him. In 
the case of this particular boy, there are other factors 
to be considered, such as underdevelopment, defective in¬ 
telligence, and subtle psychological factors in his make-up 
and experience which the interviewer may not have been 
able to sound, but, in any event, his personality has been 
subject to a process of conditioning such as has been Indi¬ 
cated above. Other boys in the school have an intelligence 
no higher than his, are likewise underdeveloped, but do 
not manifest the problems that he does. 

Not all boys, in fact, react to the school situation as 
this boy does. Many of them do not come into conflict at 
all with school authorities and teachers in the school where 
Charles is. The following report is that given by a boy 
who causes no trouble at all in school. (Age 14, I.Q. 55 
on Stanford Binet, defective vision, bad tonsils.) 

“I like this school^ yes sir» I like this school better than the 
other one. I don^ like the other because it 19 mixed up. They 
got all girU and boys I don’t like girls there—when you 
passing on the street, the girls make a fool out of you, The 
girls queer everything. I don’t want to go out in the street 
and pass them. The big guys make a fool out of you They 

say, Why don’t you try to get out of there* why do you go 

to that school where all those goils are?’ I don’t like the 
teachers m the other school. None of them. They were wild 
teachers I don’t like them. They tried to hit me. . . . They 

hit me for nothing I told a teacher not to hit me They 

wanted to hit me Why should they hit you for^ When they 

tell your lesson, if you don’t learn it, they hit. , . . I like 

Miss Wilson. I’ve had her. She never hits you, that teacher— 
never, You can be bad all you want to and she won’t hit. 
She’s good to you She makes you learn things you don’t want 
to. 

“I hit the teacher m the other school and got sent over here. 

She made a. fool out of me She said I am good for nothing, 

Tm crazy, 1 ain’t got no sense I made a mistake, 1 went to 
the teachers’ room the first time 1 was m the school. She 

hit me, and I told her I made a mistake She made a fool 

out of me because I went into the teachers’ room I didn’t 
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know—I was new in the school. I didn't want her to make a 
fool out of me. She called me all those things before the class 
They were all laughing at me. I didn't want them to laugh 
at me. I hit her with my fist. She sent me to the principal 
Tfic principal didn’t say nothing; she wrote it down and sent 
me over here. I didn't want to go to that school where all the 
goils were I tried to get out. I was absent, I was late, you 
might as well put down late* late, late all the time. I have the 
most friends oveT here I like it better over here. They 
laughed at me over there I used to get a smack, and then 
they laugh. . . , Over here, it’s good.*' 

7. STATEMENTS OF A BOY*S ASSOCIATES ABOUT HIM 
Other boys that know Charles have given reports about 
him* A few of them are recorded here, 

1. "Charles is a crook. He robs five and ten cent stores. 

He picks up bottles and hits boys on the head and runs qway 
. • . I always see hun with his gang when I go to work 
I always see a package wid 'em that they have robbed; always 
a couple of guys looking around like . (makes a gesture 
to signify fear of capture), Guys at school don't want to fool 
around with himj because he will take a bottle and swing 
at them” 

2. Leon tells me that Charles runs away from school His 
parents do not know that he runs away from school. He will 
not come home until after school m the afternoon Leon thinks 
that Charles is crazy. If he (Leon) were to run away from 
school, the teachers would hit him, but they don't hit Charles 
Leon says that Charles doesn’t have a gang He thinks that 
Charles made up the name of his gang. He thinks that Charles 
IS crazy and makes up a lot of what he says 

3. Ike told me that Charles came into his neighborhood with 
about fifty boys and tried to start a fight They had bottles 
and knives Ike and his gang retired to their cellar, because 
they didn't want to fight with Charles's gang, menabers of 
whom use knives and bottles Ike says that Charles and his 
gang come around to his neighborhood often to start fights 
there 

4 This boy, who is a school monitor in the attendance office, 
says that he has trouble with Charles and his friend (the 
fourth one since I first met him) "They crazy, they run 
out, they come back with bags of chestnuts They claim they 
buy them, but I don’t know where, I can’t follow them 
They always fighting with that teacher m their room, they 
always giving him arguments, they always waiting for him 
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outside, they say they arc going to brealc his head. They 
wait for him outside, they say they are going to break his 
head. They waft for him out in the street, they say, ‘Wait 
until I get you.’ They pick up rocks outside and say, ‘You 
better not come out' There’s no way to handle those guys* 
If you give them a beating, theyVe the saiiie; if you put them 
away, they are the same. If you put them in a home until 
they are seventeen years old, that will straighten them out If 
they see how they arc about seventeen years old, they will 
start realizing.” 

5. Nick knows two guys in Charles’s gang—his twin brother 
and his friend He used to be a member of Charles’s second 
gang. He used to meet with them around the block Charles 
was the leader “I was next to him We used to go robbing 
on wagons We yob apples, oranges, bananas, eggs, jelly, 
cherries, cakes, crackers. We eat them We never got caught 
Charles knows some cops down there that if they see you with 
a bag of apples they don’t do nothing ” He doesn’t know 
why the gang broke up He never goes around with them any 
more, He says that Charles goes with girls, He fools around 
with them 

6 Jimmie and Leon said today that Charles put his hands m 
his mouth to make him vomit so that he could go home "The 
teacher gave him a pass to go home, so he can go home and 
play with his twin brother.” Charles told Leon that his twin 
brother did not go to school today "He goes crazy once in a 
while,” Leon thinks, He fools around; that’s why Jimmie 
likes him. He told the truant officer recently that Jimmie 
ran out of school (Jimmie did not seem to be angry about 
this, other than resenting it slightly) The truant officer 
give Jimmie a beating. , Jimmie thinks that the truant 
officer is a good guy “He gives you a lot of chances before 
he does anything to you.” 

I asked the boys if Charles has a gang. 

Leon: "For the love of Mike, believe him and he will tell 
you more” 

Jiramie, “He ain’t got no gang. His brother !s not a prize 
fighter. He’s crazy.” 

I asked the boys if he goes with girls. 

Jimmie: “He goes with girls a lot Sure, he plays doctor 
with them He has played doctor with them about five of 
them. He calls them, like bad names.” He tells Jimmie that 
he docs’ Jimmie doesn’t know whether he docs or not, beyond 
this. 

7. Jimmie said in Interview today: "When we go to the 
park to play ball, the cop chases us out. They always chasing 
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us. Sometimes i( we stand around the corner, they chase us 
They think we are going to rob. I don’t rob now, I used to 
do It. When me and Charles robbed a truck. Charles robbed 
yesterday and got caught by a cop. He told the cop that he 
bought the stuff. He robbed it, of fruits like. The other time 
they did not catch us. The cop told Charles yesterday to put 
the stuff in the store and get out, . , Charles robs a lot.” 

Charles came in today right after Jimmie had given the 
above facts. Jimmie told him that we had been talking about 
him, and that he had told that Charles robs, whereupon Charles 
replied, “Jimmie robs and steals He takes money out of his 
mother’s purse. He robs trucks.” Jimmie replied, “Don't 
you believe anything that he tells you, Mr Whitley” “If 
you tell things on me, I’ll tell things on you,” Charles said 
goodnaturedly. . . . With this introduction from the boys, it 
was easy to draw them out further on the question of their 
stealing activities. 

From such statements one is able to see the boy as he 
is seen by his associates. Reports from a number of his 
friends reveal the rdle they see him playing; among them, 
and in the school situation. The reader will note in the 
statements given above that there is disagreement among 
the boys as to whether Charles had a gang. Jimmie lived 
five blocks from Charles in a thickly crowded tenement 
section, and met him at school. Leon likewise lived as far 
from Charles as did Jlrnmle. Leon, In addition, had a 
personal dislike for Charles which took outlet in scraps 
with him from time to time. It is uncertain that either of 
these boys knew Charles outside the school, as it is like¬ 
wise uncertain that Charles had a gang. Several of Charles’s 
friends outside of school have said that he had a gang. 
The teachers knew nothing about his outside contacts, 
except the truant officer who had found him often, when 
out of school, with his brother or one or two of his friends. 
His older brothers state that he does not have a gang, 
although they do not deny that he gets into various kinds 
of trouble such as is indicated in his story. The observer 
has never seen more than six boys with him who were 
his friends, either on the street, in the boys’ club, or in 
his home. He has been seen, however, with this same 
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group of boys continually over a period of a year. It Is 
entirely possible that he has reported his gang larger in 
number than it actually iS) and that gang activities such 
as he has recounted are largely imaginative In his own 
case. However, he has not come into conflict with the 
school or with the police court on account of gang activi¬ 
ties, so far as records to date show, except in one case 
noted here: 

Charles had some trouble with one of the teachers in the 
school, and both he and his family demanded that the teacher 
be put out of the school. The principal reported that after 
it became evident that the teacher was not going to be sent 
away from the school, Charles brought a bunch of his gangsters 
to the school to beat the teacher up, The principal realised 
what these boys wanted, and would not allow them to enter 
the school* 

During the time the boy has been studied, no complaints 
have been heard about his gang activities. Whether or not 
he had a gang, the fact that he has thought in terms of 
gang patterns is important. In any event, the statements 
from his friends given above throw interesting light on his 
status among companions. 

7. USES OF THE BOY’S STORY 

The use made of the boy’s story will depend upon the 
purpose of the investigator. The teacher or school ad¬ 
ministrator may use it in attempting to understand the 
boy’s behavior, in enlisting his interests, in changing the 
school situation to make him happy, or in changing him 
to a new situation. The boys’ club leader and administra¬ 
tor may use it in discovering the groups vital to the boy, 
the types of games and play that he likes, the type of pro¬ 
gram that will appeal to him and his associates. The re¬ 
search worker may use it to illustrate the conception of the 
boy’s social world as he sees it, his interests and wishes, his 
habits, his attitudes, experiences which to him are vital, 
problem conduct, the impact of the adult social world on 
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his developing personality, aspects of community life with 
which he comes Into contact, the method by which (as he 
sees It) he works out an adjustment for himself or fails 
to work out such an adjustment.' 


»The observation may be used to advantage In checking against the boy's etatement 
of hla attitudes for instance, a boy states that he dtslikealilB teachers and the school 
situation I and if the boy is observed playing truant, coming Into conflict with hla teachers 
in the school situation, running out q{ class, and explaining hla conduct on a baala oi this 
dislike, this apparent causal connection will be interesting to investigate further What 
la needed, In a study of attitudes, is an investigation wherein the auDject’s statement of 
attitudes Concerning specliied values Is considered in relation to his ovett behavior towards 
these values 

Such a check wili be needed before any generalizations are made from the boy's story, 
or before the matenals given by the boy are acted upon Where the boy actually presents 
problem behavior in a specliic situation, his own statement of his attitude towards the ele¬ 
ments in the situation, and hia own statement of the reason for hie conduct in this altuation. 
the person studying him has the boy^a point of view with reference to behavior already 
observed In the light of the boy'a statement of attitudes towards a given aet of values, 
his overt behavior towards these values assumes importance. 



THE SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE SPECIAL- 
CLASS CHILD^ 

Philip A. Cowen 

Psychologists and psychiatrists have treated problems of 
mental deficiency to show their technical aspects. They 
have developed methods and techniques of examining peo¬ 
ple to determine the amount of deficiency and they have pre¬ 
scribed procedures for treatment. No attempt should be 
made to minimize the work which has been done by these 
people because without them we would be at a complete 
loss to diagnose mental difficulties. However, it Is neces¬ 
sary that we assume the role of educational sociologists 
in order to tell what treatment should be given an indi¬ 
vidual after his case has been diagnosed. This is neces¬ 
sary because children live in a social medium rather than 
in a clinic or in a laboratory. 

It may be well to call attention to the definition of a 
special-class child which Is generally accepted in New York 
State. Special-class children are those who because of the 
lack of mental ability cannot keep up with the slowest 
moving group of a regular grade and yet may with suit¬ 
able training become socially useful citizens. It is essential 
to notice the introduction in this definition of “social use¬ 
fulness" as a measure of ability. The mental deficiency 
committee of England in its report for 1929 says: 

• The only really satisfactory criterion of mental de¬ 
ficiency ia the social one^ and if a person is suffering from a 
degree of incomplete mental development which renders him 
incapable of independent social adaptation and which necessi¬ 
tates external care, supervision, and control, then such person 
is a mental defective. . . ."2 

There arc other indications that social efficiency is being 
generally accepted as a measure of ability. 

lAn addrefla delivered before the apecUl cUu ieacherB section of the Elmira Zone Meeting 
of the New York State Teachers Ai^ociatlon, October 10,1910 

^Report of the Mental Deficiency' Comralltee of England, 1929, Part I, p. 13, after S P 
Davies and F, w* WUlUins, Sotiai Controi of the Mentally Defielent (Nfiw York* Thomaa 
CtOTcU. P. 6, ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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In order to determine whether or not the problem of 
adjusting a special-class child to society is different from 
the problem of adjusting a normal child to society the social 
contacts and associations of the two groups of children 
must be examined to find any differences which may exist. 
If the contacts and associations of a special-class child are 
no different from those of a normal child the same program 
of adjustment may be provided for a special-class child 
which is provided for a normal child. It is unfortunate 
that scientific data are inadequate to show the relationships 
of children to their various social groups so that it is neces¬ 
sary to proceed upon a more or less hypothetical basis 
until accurate data are available. However, this procedure 
may have the value of pointing out the way In which the 
problem in a particular situation should be approached. 

An examination of the reports from clinics held by the 
State Department of Mental Hygiene indicates rather 
clearly that the parents of special-class children are fre¬ 
quently of low-grade intelligence. These records also show 
that homes of such children are often unhappy, immoral, 
unclean, poorly equipped, and located in an undesirable 
neighborhood. However, in a few cases the homes of 
special-class children arc quite the opposite of this descrip¬ 
tion. 

When homes are poorly located the play groups of chil¬ 
dren are likely to be a bad influence upon their lives and 
since these homes arc more than usually unattractive and 
the amount of parental control is often lax, the amount 
of time which special-class children spend with an unfavor¬ 
able play group, such as a gang, is likely to be excessive. 

As far as special-class children are concerned neighbor¬ 
hood groups with which they come in contact are likely to 
be very similar to their play groups. Neighborhood groups 
in these localities are the kind that would sanction If not 
encourage wrong tendencies which were possibly started in 
the younger play groups of the children. 
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The associations of special-class children in school may 
in some cases have the wrong effect. Children who are 
retarded mentally have been very generally failed and 
forced to repeat grades. They are taught the habit of 
failure with the result that they develop an attitude which 
is antagonistic towards all forms of social control. In 
this situation the school has not attempted to provide the 
kind of instruction which is adapted to the needs of special- 
class children. 

Church groups cannot In this case be counted upon for 
a great deal of assistance because those children who should 
attend Sunday school or church are the least likely to do so. 

These groups are the ones with which special-class chil¬ 
dren come into the most frequent contact. They seldom 
associate with groups of a more derivative nature than 
those mentioned. It seems to be quite clear that special- 
class children may be found associating with primary groups 
in a widely different manner than do normal children. 
However, this statement needs to be verified by accurate 
investigation in every single case. If it is true that the 
social situations of special-class children are as unfavor¬ 
able and discouraging as they seem to be, the problem 
which exists in the correction or improvement of these 
situations is a very difficult one. It is especially difficult 
when one considers the short amount of time which a 
special-class child may spend in school and the compara¬ 
tively long amount of time which he may spend under 
unfavorable circumstances. The critical question there¬ 
fore, is What shall we do about it? One may ignore the 
problem but that would not solve it. Davies says: 

The school which merely concerns itself with its mentally 
handicapped pupils during school hours and fails to maintain 
a close and helpful contact with the child*s extraschool environ¬ 
ment is closing its eyes to the larger part of its task Every 
devoted special-class teacher becomes quickly aware of the 
importance of this need of following the mentally handicapped 
child into the home and community, and of bringing all possible 
forces to bear to correct conditions which tend to counteract 
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the work which the school is doing in developing the boy or 
girl into a social and economic asset.® 

A similar point of view is given by King who says: 

The school can scarcely be of great social service unless the 
teachers study the life of the coinmunity, mingle freely with 
the people, and by sympathetic contact with parents and homes 
learn something of the conditions under which school children 
are reared and something of the training they require for the 
life they will have to lead.* 

These recommendations would impose considerable bur- 
den upon a special-class teacher. She would need to become 
personally acquainted with the parents of every child in 
her class to the extent of knowing the problems of each 
family and also the major community problems of a social 
nature which affect the child. There is no doubt but that 
a teacher should know and understand community social 
problems as well as the problems of her individual children. 
But the amount of time which she can devote to visiting 
homes is problematical. Davies solves the problem by 
saying t 

Every school system which attempts to do special-class work 
should have an organized visiting teacher service on which the 
special-class teacher can call for assistance with these out-of- 
school problems 

Granting that it is possible for a given teacher to be¬ 
come thoroughly familiar with the social problems of her 
children she has not yet remedied them. A program must 
be planned which will help each pupil improve his social 
situation. 

There may be a need for assistance from outside agen¬ 
cies. If a particular family is found to be in unusual 
trouble a teacher may need to bring the difficulty to the 
attention of whatever social or welfare agencies may exist 
in the community for alleviating such difficulties. 

If boys or girls are found associating with unwholesome 
play groups it may be necessary to shift the purpose of 

^Davies and Wdllams. op cii, p 306 

^Irving King* Socio/ Aspects of Educatton (New Yoik The Macmillan Company, 1912)^ 
p BB 

^Davies, op cit , p 306 
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the groups For instance, if a boys’ gang is organized to 
engage in all of the mischief it can discover, the purpose 
of the gang may be shifted to one which is more sociaily 
acceptable by developing some common interest among the 
boys such as building model airplanes or whatever may 
attract and hold their attention. The important point is 
to divert their energy from unwholesome channels to ac¬ 
tivities which are socially and educationally profitable. 

Teachers need to stress the ordinary values gained in 
primary groups by providing activities in school which re¬ 
sult in the development of primary attitudes such as hon¬ 
esty, responsibility, etc. A suggestion towards this end is 
made by King who favors school government for every 
class. He says: 

School government is often regarded as purely Incidental to 
the intellectual training, or, if approached more directly, it is 
usually through talks, lectures, and general admonitions But 
what boys and girls need is practice in the habit of responsi¬ 
bility, practice in discriminating between good and bad conduct, 
arid for this the daily work of every school affords plenty of 
opportunity.* 

The school program should center around activities 
which arouse interest in special-class children. These 
usually are constructive or manual in nature. They involve 
things which show results and progress to the children 
Miss Ethel Jones, a special-class teacher in Utica, has 
submitted a brief list of projects in handwork which her 
class had under construction. These articles are the kind 
which arouse interest in children and lend themselves to 
the correlation of related academic work which should be 
introduced during the period of Interest. In following such 
a procedure the commonly recognized tool processes such 
as reading, arithmetic, writing, etc., are automatically used 
to the extent that they are needed in understanding academic 
material which is introduced. Therefore, drill in the tool 
processes becomes automatic- Weaknesses in these processes 

•Irving King, Educaiton for Social Efficiency (New York D Appleton and Company, 
1913). p, 161 
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may be corrected when they are discovered. At the same 
time, social adjustment occurs whenever a pupil learns how 
people live. 

Miss Jones’s pupils were making a four-poster bed. The 
materials used were a cigar box, clothes pins, and spools. 
Academic material which might easily be related with this 
project includes furniture catalogues for which letters 
might have to be written, books about furniture, and litera¬ 
ture describing the kinds of wood from which beds are 
made. The children could easily be encouraged to make 
scale plans for their miniature beds and to draw pictures 
of different types of beds which they may have seen in 
books or stores. It may be necessary to visit a furniture 
store for which adequate planning should be made by the 
class. This project might easily lead to a study of springs 
and mattresses which are available, to the sources of ma¬ 
terial used in making blankets and sheets, to the cost of 
such material, to other kinds of furniture, to the cost of 
furnishing a room or a house, and older children could be 
interested in picking out furniture from a catalogue to 
furnish a certain kind of room within a given price. An¬ 
other project which Miss Jones’s children had under way 
was a wardrobe trunk. In this case the materials were a 
cigar box, large match boxes, and some brass hooks. Again 
academic material could be found in catalogues, news¬ 
papers, and magazines. It would be necessary for chil¬ 
dren making a trunk to prepare a working plan after having 
studied the different styles and sizes of trunks. The ma¬ 
terial from which large trunks are made should, be studied 
in the literature furnished by trunk manufacturers and the 
reasons for certain kinds of construction could be brought 
out. This activity would lead to a study of different kinds 
of luggage and to the kinds which might be used for travel¬ 
ing to different places. 

The girls in this class were making a doll’s desk They 
would be interested in seeing pictures of different kinds 
of desks and almost the same procedure could be followed 
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AS in the previous illustrations. They were also making a 
doll’s hope chest. In this activity the chest seems to be 
only the beginning because after it has been made it is 
necessary that it should be filled with various and sundry 
articles which the doll might need. All of these, of course, 
should be made by the pupil. The academic work connected 
with this project would be found in reading about different 
kinds of articles, the material from which they are made, 
the ways in which they are made, the cost of different 
articles, where they may be secured, and the story of why 
hope chests are filled by young ladies. 

These children are also making aprons from cotton 
material which would give an opportunity to study about 
cotton growing, where and how it is grown, and by whom 
This involves geography, nature study, and spelling. The 
cost of cotton goods would include arithmetic and thus 
again the academic subjects may be used to assist a child 
in understanding rather simple handwork activities. Both 
boys and girls in this class were making hooked rugs from 
burlap and wool. Burlap gives an opportunity for reading 
about the source of the material from which it is made, 
other uses to which it Is put, and Its cost, while wool gives 
an opportunity for studying sheep, where they arc grown, 
how the wool is secured, how it is treated before it arrives 
in the classroom, how much it costs, and the other uses 
to which it is put. Activities conducted in this manner tend 
to give children a better understanding of the way people 
live. Thus the school may take its part in becoming an 
agency for social betterment by fostering wholesome atti¬ 
tudes, by improving social contacts of children outside of 
school, and by building habits of success, industry, and ac¬ 
complishment, all of which constitute social adjustment. 



WHO ARE THE VOTERS? 

George F. Dunkelberger and Eldon K. Rumberger 

The struggle for universal suffrage has occupied the 
attention of people for many years. It deserves special 
recognition in the history of man in his efforts to become 
increasingly free. The growth and development of the 
right of suffrage and the evolution of democratic govern¬ 
ment have been inseparable. Propaganda, picket lines, 
campaign oratory, and even political revolution have played 
their part in the great drama of suffrage. It is a long- 
drawn battle line from the day when voting was restricted 
to church members and property owners to the universal 
suffrage of the present day. It is scant twenty years since 
the question of the direct election of United States Senators 
was settled in favor of the voter, and only ten years since 
woman suffrage was guaranteed by a constitutional amend¬ 
ment. 

Now since the citizenry of the United States have that 
for which they have so long contended, what use are they 
making of this much coveted right and privilege? This 
question seemed to the writers of sufficient Importance to 
warrant a study of voters and voting. The main purpose 
of the study was to ascertain just what types and classes 
of people do the voting. Representative groups of voters 
in five different counties of central Pennsylvania were 
studied and classified according to their occupation or pro¬ 
fession. The classification was as follows: 

Class A: doctors, lawyers, teachers, ministers, engineers 
(civil, electrical, mining, etc.) 

Class B: business men, manufacturers, large merchants, 
brokers, retired people 

Class C: clerks, salesmen, stenographers, shopkeepers, 
and small manufacturers 

Class D: skilled laborers, tradesmen, railroaders, me¬ 
chanics, and farmers 
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Glass E; unskilled laborers, housewives, domestics, etc. 

The sources of the data were the voters’ check lists of 
the various voting precincts. It is important to note that 
most of the check lists studied were of districts where the 
voter was required to register himself instead of being 
automatically registered by the assessor. This fact makes 
the results of the investigation all the more significant. It 
is difficult to understand why a man will register and then 
not vote. The results of this study are given in Table I, 

TABLE I 

Tabulated results of 39,958 voters In five counties of Central 
Pennsylvania 
(November 1930 election) 



Number 

Numier 

Number 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Class- 

Registered 

voted 

failed to vote 

voted 

failed to vote 

A 

1,140 

837 

303 

73 4 

26 6 

B 

1,441 

1,187 

254 

82 4 

17 6 

C 

3,874 

2,702 

1,172 

69 7 

30 3 

D 

10,474 

5,331 

5,143 

50 9 

49.1 

B 

23,029 

9,539 

13,490 

41 4 

58 6 

Total 

39,958 

19,596 

20,362 

49 0 

51 0 


while Table II sets forth the same facts in graphic form. 

Table II 


A graphic representation of the relative distribution of voters and 
nonvoters in the various social classes 


Class A 
Class B 
Class C 
Class D 
Class E 



Voted 


mi«d to vot« 


The writers do not maintain that the results taken from 
a study of approximately forty-thousand voters will serve 
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as a foot rule to measure accurately the suffrage activities 
of all voters g-enerally, but they do believe that the voters 
studied constituted a fairly representative group, conse¬ 
quently the results of the investigation can be taken as a 
fairly reliable index of the general attitude of individuals 
within different social classes towards their rights and privi¬ 
leges in franchise. 

The conclusions reached can be summed up as follows: 

1. People generally do not seem to appreciate fully the 
rights and privileges they have In franchise. Only about 
one half of the registered citizens vote. With this group 
as a whole this percentage is 49 per cent, but with the 
women alone only 41 per cent. Obviously the women are 
less appreciative of the right than are the men. 

2. The unskilled laboring classes are the most disinter¬ 
ested in suffrage and consequently are the poorest voters; 
the professional group is the most interested in voting. 
The percentage of voters in the former group is almost the 
equivalent of the percentage of the nonvoters in the latter 
group. 

3. Education sustains a high positive relationship to 
good citizenship as evidenced in the exercise of the suf¬ 
frage right. Consequently, education can be taken as the 
remedial measure for the improvement of citizenship 
What IS needed in a democracy is a program of education 
that includes everybody, adults as well as children. Chil¬ 
dren do not inaugurate and promote community enter¬ 
prises. Children do not enact and enforce laws. They 
have nothing to say about the governmental policies. All 
this is the work of adults. If there is anybody in need of 
keeping on educating himself, it is the adult even more 
than the child. Our adults as well as our embryonic citi¬ 
zens must learn that voting is a duty as well as a privilege. 
They must also learn that suffrage must be intelligently 
practised or else it is probably worse than no suffrage at 
all. Then and not before may we hope for better results 
than are Indicated by this investigation. 



WHAT EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY SHOULD 
MEAN TO THE TEACHER OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 

Sadie Oliver 

"The time is ripe,” says Dr. David Snedden, "to begin a 
careful examination of the possible contributions of soci¬ 
ology and social economy to education. The two sciences 
most fundamental to education are sociology and psy¬ 
chology. From sociology must come answers to the ques¬ 
tion, What shall be the aims of education? From psy¬ 
chology must come answers to the questions. What is the 
educability of the individual? and, HoW shall we best 
instruct, train, or otherwise educate towards predetermined 
goals ?”‘ 

"The educational process,” states Dr. I. W. Howerth, 
"involves the whole process of the organic, psychic, and 
social evolution of man.’” There are two distinct divisions 
of this process, the scholastic and the extrascholastic. 
Sociologists perceive that the boundaries of education are 
not confined to the schoolroom. Mere observation shows 
that education takes place at all times, whether in the 
schoolroom or out of it. Scholastic and cxtrascholastlc 
education refer only to the place where the process goes 
on. Without reference to time or place, the laws gov¬ 
erning the process and the principles involved In controlling 
it will be exactly the same. 

Since education in the school, the scholastic phase of the 
process is, as Dr. Howerth says, but a continuation of the 
evolutionary process beginning with the remotest ancestor 
of the child, the foundation of a science of education must 
lie in a knowledge of this process from beginning to end, 
in a knowledge of the organic, psychic, and social evolu* 

tDavld Snedden, S^chlogical DtttrmtnaUon e/ ObjiCttm in Bducatton (FhUndelphU 
J B Llpplncolt Company^ 192 l)t 322 pages 
II W Howerth) Th* Thiory of EdtuaUon (New York* The Century Comptiny, 1926), 
tv 4-^13 page® 
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tion of man. The evolution of a child individually and 
racially is biological, psychic, and social.'’* From this 
analysis, we may say that education as a science rests upon 
a tripod; namely, biology, psychology, and sociology 
“They are the foundation stones upon which any perma¬ 
nent science or philosophy of education must be erected."* 

Educational sociology is concerned with the kind of 
knowledge worth wh,le to the individual in relation to 
social groups. The ultimate goal Is “social betterment." 
Now, why does a person need to be educated? Obviously, 
a study of the community and its needs and the relation of 
the individual to it should determine the aims and objec¬ 
tives of all concerned in the direction of this educational 
process. The environmental influence should develop the 
habits, knowledge, appreciation, aspirations, and ideals 
which promote health, wealth, knowledge, beauty, socia¬ 
bility, and righteousness. 

Educators are beginning to see that lack of purpose in 
life IS one of the pitfalls of modern youth. The responsi¬ 
bility for this lack rests largely upon the home and school, 
primarily the home, since a larger portion of the indi¬ 
vidual’s time is spent in the home rather than in the school¬ 
room. Also a more natural and intimate relation exists 
among the members of the family. Fundamentally the 
home lays the basis of habits and attitudes which carry over 
into society outside the home. The question arises. Is 
home-economics education keeping pace with the needs of 
homemaking? 

The primary objective m home-economics education is 
the improvement of society through the modification of 
the home. Is the knowledge of the structure of society 
of any value to the director of this most worthy process ^ 
Are judgments to be based upon scientific knowledge of 
the educational process, or do they rest upon dogma and 
prejudice? Without a knowledge of sociology, which is the 
foundation for the procedures in this phase of education, 

•Ibid 

^Ibtd 
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home-economics education will continue to remain as it is 
today, a subject to be taught in the schools, a bit of infor¬ 
mation given the individual without reference to the ideals 
of social progress. But, the home-economics expert will 
say, courses are now being taught which include the socio¬ 
logical and psychological relations of the family and com¬ 
munity. In most of the secondary schools, the curricula 
include separate units known as family and community re¬ 
lationships; child care and development; health and safety 
to the home and community; responsibility of members of 
the family group; home environment; home ideals; etc, 
But the teacher is without a foundation of scientific knowl¬ 
edge unless she is acquainted with sociological objectives, 
methods, and procedure. 

From the following analysis of the home-economics cur¬ 
ricula in ten teacher-training institutions, colleges, and uni¬ 
versities it will be seen that the greatest number of hours 
required in sociology are nine, occasionally there are three; 
in four sociology is not mentioned. Teachers of home 
economics usually know what they would like to do, but 
from lack of sociological knowledge their attempts are 
often futile. (Table below.) 

The following table shows the apportionment of hours 
in sociology required for graduation in home economics in 
ten of the institutions of higher learning. 



InstUiUion 

Dale 

Homs rc- 
qmred for 
graduation 

Sociology re¬ 
quired—Title 

of course Hours 

Borne 

econom^ 

xes^ 

liours 

required 

1 

Sam Houston State 


Term 





Teachers College, 


hours 





Huntsville, Texas 

1930 

180 


0 

51 

2 

North Texas State 


Quarter 





Teachers College, 


hours 





Denton, Texas 

1929 

ISO 


0 

48 

3 

Louisiana State 







Normal College, 


Quarter 

Sociology 1 

3 



Natchitoches, 


hours 

Sociology 2 

3 



Louisiana 

1928 

210 

Rural Sociology 

3 

51 
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InsHluhon 

Date 

Hours re¬ 
quired for 
graduation 

Sociology re¬ 
quired—TiiU 

of course Hours 

Home 

econom- 

i€S— 

hours 

required 

4. The Kansas State 


Seminar 




Teachers College, 


hours 




Pittsburg, Kansas 

1928 

120 

Sociology 

3 

36 

5. The Ball State 


Quarter Principles of 



Teachers College, 


hours 

Sociology 

4 


Muncie, Indiana 

1930 

192 

Social Problems 

4 

48 

6. Oregon Agricultural 


Quarter 




College, Corvallis, 


hours 




Oregon 

1928 

192 



57 

7 East Carolina 






Teachers College, 


Quarter 

Principles of 



Greenville, 


hours 

Sociology 

3 


North Carolina 

1929 

196 



60 

8. Colorado State 


Quarter 

Introduction to 



Teachers College, 


hours 

the Social 



Greeley, Colorado 

1930 

192' 

World 

4 





General Soci¬ 






ology 

4 

60 

9, University of Wyo- 


Quarter 




ing, Laramie, 


hours 




Wyoming 

1929 

189 



40 

10 University of Illi¬ 


Seminar 



nois, Urbann, 


hours 

Principles of 



Illinois 

1929 

130 

Sociology 

3 

34 


Present-day tendencies, as we all know, are threatening 
the stability of the home. Absence of family life within 
the home; the tendency to live beyond income; lack of 
parental control; prevalence of divorce; neglect of parents 
to be entirely truthful and law abiding—all these are preva¬ 
lent. With a knowledge of the crisis in home life should 
come a general recognition of the educational responsi¬ 
bilities of marriage for young couples, and provision for 
formal education in the homemaking subjects 
Not until the function of the homemaking subjects 
carry over into the home life of the individual will they 
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have the attention they deserve. Home-economics teach¬ 
ing has followed the line of least resistance. Methods 
have been didactic. “Lock-step teaching has been much 
easier than that which provides consideration for the per¬ 
sonal equation.”' Hence, in many school systems, every 
girl has cooked exactly the same little amount of the same 
kind of food at exactly the same place m her course, and 
In her sewing has cut the same sized button hole in the 
same kind of cloth, darned with the same colored thread, 
at the same lesson period. Little effort has been made 
to adjust the problems to her need, to her intelligence, to 
her previous experience, or to her initiative. A degree of 
mechanical dexterity may have been acquired, but origi¬ 
nality and a sense of personal responsibility have not been 
fostered 

In the light of educational sociology then, the content 
of the course in home economics of many schools must be 
changed, and the methods of teaching and administration 
must undergo radical modifications. 

With reorganized courses, and administration improved 
by an increased knowledge of educational sociology, it 
may be predicted that the teaching of home economics in 
the schools will carry over into the life of the pupil. When 
the school and home become as one in their methods of 
attainment, there will be a respect for homemaking, keener 
interest in the home, right habits of health and neatness, 
skill in household operations, together with a spirit of 
helpfulness and the proper ideals for a wholesome family 
life. 


^Department of In teller, Bureau of Education Reorganization of Home Economica 
In SecWlary Shoals 



SNOBBISHNESS AND EGOTISM 
Robert P. Carroll 

Snobbishness and egotism are two of the most obnoxious 
of all the personality traits. They are closely related, and 
perhaps it would not be amiss to say that the former is 
one method of expressing the latter. They constitute an 
unfortunate type of behavior which may narrow the social 
scope and greatly interfere with the professional or busi> 
ness success of the otherwise best trained, most efficient 
individual. 

These traits may cause the physician to have fewer 
patients, the teacher to have fewer students, and the mer¬ 
chant to have a far smaller number of customers. From 
childhood up the snob is left alone quite generally, unwit¬ 
tingly avoided, or deliberately shunned by many of his 
potential friends. He is often lacking in personal mag¬ 
netism; is usually rather dry and uninteresting socially 
If he “stoops” to talk to others his conversations are chiefly 
about himself. Very few deliberately seek his company; 
few praise him. He gets little commendation for his 
achievements and wonders why. 

Disposition, as well as a lack of mental capacity, keeps 
many people from rising in the world. We see many young 
people who are brilliant in school who never go high in 
life. In some cases the real trouble is with the disposition. 
Snobbishness and egotism are two traits that tend to stimu¬ 
late neglect, opposition, and sometimes persecution. These 
traits may also lead to unethical procedure on the part of 
the one possessing them, for if an individual thinks that 
“somehow” his opinions relative to certain matters are 
superior to those of others he may use rather questionable 
methods, if necessary, to get his ideas enforced. The dis¬ 
covery of such methods, of course, might cause him to be 
denounced as a “crook,” while the matter would not be 
one of morality primarily, but one of disposition, 
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The oft referred to “authority complex" may easily be 
confused with snobbishness. An aversion to authority does 
not always result from “overbossiness" of parents or the 
meddlesomeness of older brothers and sisters. The snob 
simply does not want suggestions from other persons, and 
their title, position, or rank would have little to do with 
this attitude. He finds it hard to obey his employer, and 
difficult to cooperate with other people. He can hardly 
do teamwork, because this means a certain amount of 
“give and take," a matter at which he is extremely poor. 
On the whole, it is usually difficult for him to fit into a 
situation, which fact may prevent him from realizing his 
fullest possibilities and indirectly withhold from society his 
greatest potential contributions. 

The snob may finally discover that he is very much 
alone; that somehow people do not “take to him"; that 
Others who really have less native ability and education are 
promoted over him. He may maintain that he is not appre¬ 
ciated as much as he should be; that others are jealous of 
him; that after all it is his superiority that keeps him down 
in his present situation. Then there begins a difficult 
process of adjustment. He must satisfy himself more or 
less with his position, but at the same time protect his 
ego. The feeling of superiority is rather comfortable and 
satisfying, and he is likely to hold on to that somewhat 
like the paranoiac holds to his delusion of grandeur. As 
a matter of fact snobbishness and egotism in a weak indi¬ 
vidual might easily lead to the development of paranoia 
or some other form of functional insanity. 

It is perhaps seldom that the confirmed adult snob over¬ 
comes the habit entirely. In college some forms of hazing 
are supposed to curb the tendency somewhat. In business 
the so-called “hard knocks" of life are thought to have 
some effect, but to produce any appreciable change often 
requires an awfully hard jolt. It may mean demotion in 
rank, the loss of social or professional prestige, or the 
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loss of a position with consequent difficulty in securing 
another. 

Adulthood, however, is not the time to deal with 
various objectionable personality traits. They should be 
avoided in early childhood Such types of behavior are 
not due to heredity but to education of the wrong kind, 
Snobbishness usually develops over a long period of time 
as a result of repeatedly snubbing others. Egotism may 
also develop slowly, or it may come about rather suddenly 
from overappreciation of some recent achievement or ac¬ 
quisition. These traits are inseparable from the idea of 
personal superiority. This idea may come from social 
position, a condition of wealth, or from actual intellectual 
superiority. 

Mental superiority is one of the most common causes, 
and this is due primarily to inconsiderateness on the part 
of the home and the school. In most every schoolroom 
in which there are thirty or more children there is one who 
is much above the average in intelligence. If he Is required 
to remain from year to year with children of less capacity 
there is hardly any way to avoid the development of <i 
sense of superiority. In the mind and social habits of the 
more capable the matter of superiority becomes fixed with¬ 
out such a purpose or intent on his part He develops a 
“superior air,” an attitude of tolerance or condescension, 
or in other words the habit of snubbing. In later life when 
he meets with persons who are his Intellectual equals he 
continues to make habitual responses. 

In a heterogeneous group there are innumerable oppor¬ 
tunities for the superior child to sense the difference be¬ 
tween himself and those of less ability. In the socialized 
recitation the brighter pupil usually stands out. He may 
think more rapidly and clearly than the others, and may 
be considered more responsive The teacher may unwit¬ 
tingly fall into the habit of calling on him to lead the dis¬ 
cussion of most of the questions, or she may first ask the 
others to discuss, then go to him with an "expectant air” 
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after the others have made a poor showing. If composi¬ 
tions are written it is usually his that is picked out as the 
best, put on the bulletan board, or shown to the principal. 
When the supervisor comes in it is the brightest pupil 
whom the teacher asks to recite, and all the pupils know 
why. The bright boy usually gets the highest marks on 
periodical test and final examinations. He often gets 80, 
90, or 100 per cent on a test on which many others get 
30, 40, or 50 per cent. The brightest boy in most cases 
is elected president of his class, appointed class or hall 
monitor, is asked to run errands for the teacher, or to 
show visitors around the building, or to correct the papers 
of other pupils, and not infrequently to coach the duller 
pupils in various school subjects. The teacher has to ex¬ 
plain things over and over to the average and to the dull, 
but the brighter pupil gets them quickly and with little or 
no effort on his part. All these and many other experi¬ 
ences drive home to the boy an inevitable feeling of 
superiority and day by day stimulate conduct in keeping 
with this feeling. 

If the school gives a public program for the patrons or 
community it is usually the bright boy that plays the 
violin, piano, declaims, or takes part in a play. If sev¬ 
eral children take part in the public exercises they are 
generally the brightest ones chosen from different rooms 
“I have been chosen” is a common exclamation heard by 
parents when the superior boy comes home from school 
and reports that his school is going to give some kind of a 
public performance. The bright boy, thereby, has an 
opportunity to “show off” before the whole community and 
may receive numerous compliments from prominent persons 
outside of the schoolroom. Consequently, both inside and 
outside of school he is impressed more and more with his 
own ability and less and less with the ability of others in 
his immediate group. Needless to say, the tendency to be 
snobbish becomes more and more firmly fixed. 

Homogeneous grouping in school would help greatly 
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in an effort to prevent the development of such an objec¬ 
tionable character or personality trait. If a superior boy 
is put into a group of his equals there is far less oppor¬ 
tunity to stand out in the recitation, to surpass all others 
in Tvriting compositions, to excel always in tests and exam¬ 
inations. When the supervisor comes there arc many to 
recite in such a way as to reflect credit upon the teacher. 
The teacher asks different ones to run errands, to correct 
papers, and the like. Bright pupils often resent the “coach¬ 
ing" efforts on the part of one who “thinks” he is the 
brightest. To learn as fast as the class requires alertness, 
concentration, and work. To be chosen for public per¬ 
formances means keen competition. Also several may be 
selected from the same room. Homogeneous grouping, 
therefore, would not develop an exaggerated idea of self- 
importance nor an attitude of contempt for the ability of 
a pupil’s associates. 

Such traits as snobbishness and egotism aic quite dif¬ 
ferent from merely having confidence in one’s self. Self- 
confidence is one of life’s greatest necessities. It is a 
great asset and is inseparable from an attitude of self- 
respect, which stimulates care and regard for what one 
says and does Those who have a part in the educational 
program should encourage children to have the proper 
amount of self-respect and self-ieliance, but should work 
guardedly against the development of an exaggerated feel¬ 
ing of superiority that might carry with it an attitude of 
disdain and contempt for other persons. 



A SOCIAL WORKER LOOKS AT ITALIANS 
(An Appreciation) 

Eloise R. Griffith 

At first, eight years ago, when I came to do family 
social work In Nutley, New Jersey, where forty per cent 
of the entire population was Italian, I did not understand 
Italians and their ways. They puzaled me 
What was the best way to approach these strange dark* 
eyed people with their beautiful language, their clannish 
old-world customs, their ideas of home and family life 
so different from the ways of Anglo-Saxon people? 

It was not difficult to like them, for they were always 
polite and usually cooperative, since I came always as ^ 
friend sent by the school or the hospital to help them out 
of trouble. They began to understand that “social ser¬ 
vice” meant helping them to solve their problems in what 
was to them a strange, complicated environment full of 
snares and pitfalls unless they were wary. They never 
could say Griffith. The nearest they ever got to that name 
of many consonants was “Mista Grifta ” 

I well remember some of the early cases I encountered 
A troubled mother would come to my office asking advice 
about some problem In her home. She would ask me to 
“close up” a recalcitrant boy, or “scare” a daughter who 
had begun to work in a factory too early in her adolescence, 
and who had begun to imbibe some of the smart notions 
of young American girls. Usually there were eight oi 
nine children and nearly always they were going to “buy a 
babee, by and by.” And they do “buy and buy” 1 

A tired, gray haired man came to my home one evening, 
to ask assistance in getting his “stepa”-wife home from 
the County Hospital for the Insane (His first wife had 
died leaving him many children, and he had taken a second 
wife, rather from desperate need of some one to care for 
the children than for love of her. Perhaps that Is one 
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reason why she lost her reason.) This man’s great anxiety 
for his children impressed me; his sense of fatherhood was 
deep and real. His beautiful brown eyes told a story of 
intense suffering; but when he smiled, his flashing white 
teeth helped to add charm to his finely cut features. He 
diagnosed his own trouble as having “too mucha kids.” 

The Italians do not believe in birth control. Their 
fecundity is amazing. They take their children gaylyi 
as a rule, the women bearing them with very few com¬ 
plaints about the suffering or hardships which children 
necessarily bring to them. Their homes are for the mo.se 
part clean, though bare, save for highly colored pictures of 
the “Holy Family” or little images of the Virgin and 
Child One thing is universal in their homes—beauti¬ 
fully kept, and wonderfully made-up beds. They have the 
greatest pride in bedspreads, which usually show a vast 
amount of handwork, 

I came to love Italian people as I understood them a 
little better. I have even come to have a kind of respect 
for some of their superstitions I Who would not keep 
up the practice of shaving little children’s heads on the 
first Friday of March (or is it April?) for the sake of 
the glorious hair which inevitably results therefrom? 
Brown-black, glossy, beautifully soft in texture, and with 
an adorable wave or curll And the teeth and eyes of 
the little children I I’ve seen all sorts of eyes—sore eyes, 
cross eyes; blue, grey, and black—^but the eyes that melt 
my heart are the large, wide open, wistful, brown eyes 
of Italian children. The children are shy, for the most 
part; they say very little when the social worker visits 
in the home, but they display very pretty manners and a 
gentle friendliness, by and by, which is engaging. And 
how gay and joyous they are at play when no one is watch¬ 
ing them I 

These increasingly interesting Italian people came to 
show me a lovely hospitality. Whether I spoke their 
language or not—they came to understand and to appre- 
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ciate the language of the heart, which is universal. Going 
in and out among them as a friend or “Red Cross nurse” 
(as the children sometimes call me), they have taken me 
into their warm, ardent hearts. They always dust off a 
chair for me in the big, colorful kitchen, and offer a glass 
of homemade wine. In one section of Nutley there are 
two little streets entirely Italian in population. They arc 
named "Humbert” and "Roma ” There is an adorable 
rascal of a boy named Peter in the neighborhood who 
always manages to spy me out as I leave the little Ford 
car at the corner. (Humbert and Roma Streets are nar¬ 
row, and overflow with children and goats) He races 
home, dons an old overseas cap of one of his brothers (now 
completely paralyzed), grabs the family dishpan and some 
sort of a stick, and before my first visit is made, Peter has 
organized a procession of which he is the leader. He 
goes before the crowd of children who gather quickly 
shouting "Here comes the Red Cross nurse," beating the 
tin dishpan as loudly as he can, to the great delight of the 
neighborhood. 

My work includes Red Cross activities in Home Service 
One of the most touching cards I ever received was from 
an Italian widow (her husband had just died as a result 
of his injuries in the war). She never knew my name; but 
directed the card to "Mrs. Red Cross ” I shall always 
keep that card. 

They have such a keen sensitiveness to beauty—these 
Italians I Beauty in many forms—a sunset, music, art! 
How jealous they are of the beauty of purity in theii 
daughters—those shy, modest, slim, ohve-skinned girls 
of the wavy hair and the soft brown eyes I Cannot out 
American girls learn from these of an older race some 
of the charm of mystery about sex matters? Are our 
"wise" young girls any lovelier or more attractive for 
their greater knowledge of sex affairs, their cigarette 
smoking, their hard-eyed sophistication? I doubt it I 

The Italian people I have met have taught me a great 
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deal; but it is their language which has completely won my 
heart. They don’t speak Italian; they caress the words 
The beautiful, rich, musical inflections, the lovely liquid 
vowels make our English a haish, flat affair. There is 
beauty even in the language of furiously angry Italians. 
Their words rush forth like Niagara Falls; but there’s 
much music in the rush I It is not all noise I 

I have begun the study of Italian, and am practising 
on my beloved clients. How their faces light up when I 
say “Buon giornol” or “Come sta Lei?” (good morning 
and how do you do?) Of course, they laugh at my 
clumsiness in trying to get the Italian inflections; but they 
like my effort to learn their language and appreciate that 
it means an affection for them which makes me desire to 
understand them better. 

Their appreciation of the social work among them dur¬ 
ing my stay in Nutley has been touchingly displayed in the 
last few weeks since they have known that “Mista Grifta” 
is going away. 

Mrs. Perrino, a delicate woman married to a very diffi¬ 
cult feebleminded man, whose troubles have been peculiarly 
heart breaking, came to say goodby the other day. “You 
have been my friend, Mista Grifta You are my motha- 
sist’, brother—^you cared. My Angelina—you get her job, 
my Jimmy you maka him supporta the children and me 
Who will do these things when you go away? I 'ppreciate 
whatta you did to me all these years. Please, coma my 
house and eata the spaghetties witta me and my childrens 
before you leave 1” Then her gorgeous eyes filled with 
tears, and hei shoulders shook with sobs. By and by when 
she got quiet, she pulled a little package out of the bosom 
of her neat black dress. The box was carefully wrapped 
in white tissue paper and tied with gay ribbon Inside 
was a pair of round garters, crocheted in an intricate 
pattern of red, white, and green, the Italian colors The 
gift made me choke, for I realized the time she had spent 
working on those garters, hours late at night when she 
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should have been in bed. For Mrs. Perrino has to supple¬ 
ment what her husand earns by working during the day, 
and must care for her four children and her home In the 
evenings. 

In Mrs. Spasato’s living room in Nutley there was just 
one bit of color, for Mr. Spasato had died recently and 
the hearts of the widow and seven little children were 
heavy. I had been able to help secure a widow’s pension 
for Mrs Spasato which enabled her to stay at home and 
care for her children. It was a perfect hydrangea, drying 
in a tall glass vase. The rich, warm dark reds and the 
soft dull greens and yellows were beautiful. With great 
difficulty (for her English was imperfect and my Italian 
was worse) she tried to persuade me to take the hydrangea. 
“It will lasta you all winter. It won’t die,” said Mrs. 
Spasato. “Grazie, multo grazie,” I replied. “But I 
cannot take it from you.” Determined to give something 
which she cherished (for Italians dearly love flowers and 
growing things), she went into the sunny kitchen and 
brought back a tiny begonia which had been blooming on 
the window sill. It had one bright red blossom. Mrs. 
Spasato pressed me to take it. Then the man of the house, 
Vincent, aged 14, who had grown up into a dignified young 
man since his father’s death, gravely added his persuasions 
to those of his mother. I had to leave abruptly. 

We Americans in our pride of wealth and Industrial 
enterprise forget the great cultural contributions which 
some of our “foreigners” are bringing to us. We are 
deeply indebted to Italy, it seems to me. We cannot afford 
to look down on the poorest of a people who inherit a 
Dante, a DaVincI, a Michelangelo, and a Savonarola 1 
These men who were intellectual and spiritual giants in the 
background of the Italian people have contributed light 
and progress which have sent the world far forward. The 
brilliancy shed from these stars will light many generations 
to come along the paths which lead to the best things in 
life—beauty in religion, in art, in literature, and patriotism. 
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So I lim come to love Italian people, not only for 
fhat tliey have taught me of the bacltgrounil of their age¬ 
long customa and their family relationships; but for the 
responsive varm-heartedness, for the charm and the afec- 
tion which 1 have found in them during the eight years of 
social work among them in Nutley, I love them enough 
to refuse to go to live in any community where I cannot 
hear their musical language spoken and have the privilege 
of working and making friendships among them, 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Th following statement was presented Frederic Af. Thrasher, 
associate professor of education, York University, at the Con^ 

ference on Educational Research held in Albany at the call of the State 
Department of Education on March 27, 1^31. Representatives of the 
various divisions of the State Department and the various universtties 
and teachers' colleges were present 

Research Problems in School-Community 
Relationships 

The question as to how the school can best serve the 
needs of the community in a changing world is one which 
calls for our best research efforts. The answer can only 
be based upon facts derived from extensive and thorough 
investigation. These facts are necessary to supplant our 
present superficial and limited impressions with regard to 
many phases of this problem. Generalizing about the 
public schools is a fallacious procedure and its results are 
unreliable unless it is based upon scientific research. 

Two phases of the question of school-community rela¬ 
tionships present themselves for investigation It is im¬ 
portant in the first place to discover what the needs of the 
community are, a quest which belongs neither to phil¬ 
osophy nor to armchair theorizing, but to science and scien¬ 
tific research. It is important, moreover, to determine 
just how education as now organized Is actually meeting 
supposed community needs in a variety of social back¬ 
grounds Facts only are wanted here. 

In some cases needs are well demonstrated, but the 
question as to how well education is meeting them still 
remains enigmatical. It may be discovered, indeed, that 
all the devices necessary for meeting community needs are 
already being carried out by schools attacking problems 
in different situations. Just what the schools and other 
educational agencies are doing in these respects must be 
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ascertained. It will be possible on the basis of these find¬ 
ings to enrich the work of institutions which are meeting 
situations in a meager way by making more general methods 
which are already successful in actual practice. 

The basic problem of research is to discover what rela¬ 
tionships between school and community can best achieve 
the purposes of education and social efficiency. A number 
of specific problems appear for consideration: 

1. School use of community resources. It is necessary 
to determine to what extent and how schools are actually 
using community resources in a variety of situations. Such 
a study needs to be comparative of one situation with an¬ 
other in evaluating the results obtained. Furthermore, It 
is desirable to ascertain what resources in the community 
are available for school use which are not now so employed 
and how they can be utilized in improving the educational 
program 

2. Use hy the commumty of school resources. How is 
the community actually using the resources of the school? 
In social-center activities, for example, and other programs 
involving the wider use of the school plant. In what other 
ways may the community profit by the use of the resources 
of the school? 

3. Control and attempted control of education by social 
forces in the commumty. In America, public education is 
a governmental function; but government is also a political 
function The question arises immediately, therefore, as 
to the political control of the public-school system. What 
is the nature of this control and how is it exerted? In 
what ways do politicians interfere with the efficient and 
progressive development of schools? Research Into con¬ 
trol of education in our cities by political machines is 
desirable, but a task which requires tact and patience and, 
perhaps, courage. In this connection the political activities 
of teachers, teachers' groups, principals, superintendents, 
school boards, and other educational officials need to be 
studied in order that facts may be ascertained for ridding 
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the schools of demoralizing and sometimes corrupting in¬ 
fluences. 

Another problem arises out of the attempts of minority 
groups to control education through propaganda and legls> 
lation. Such groups are often interested in creating public 
opinion, through education In order to further their own 
particular programs. They hope to create attitudes favor* 
able to their ideas by indoctrinating children who when 
they are matured can wield the ballot or exert other types 
of social influence. The activities of public utilities, of 
patriotic and fraternal organizations, of religious sects, 
of organized labor, and of business groups invite research 
in this connection In the case of business groups the 
activities of trade associations and of the manufacturers 
of school equipment, such as that used in visual education, 
need to be investigated. 

Many of the problems enumerated in the preceding 
paragraphs fall within the field of social conflict This 
may discourage the timid inquirer or the members of the 
educational personnel who feel that they are dependent 
upon politicians or special interests for favor. Yet if ra¬ 
tional solutions are ever to be worked out it is necessary 
that all pertinent facts and points of view be ascertained 
by thorough and extensive research. Such findings may 
then serve as an adequate basis for expert consensus. 

The findings of such investigations, furthermore, can 
only serve their purpose when they are given wide and 
impartial publicity in order that the educational and gen¬ 
eral public may understand the issues involved and be able 
to act more intelligently upon them. It is obvious that our 
Impressions may tell us what ought to be done; common 
sense may also dictate solutions; and our prejudices may 
be eloquent in these matters; but what we need above all 
is carefully ascertained facts to make a clear case for any 
proposed program of improvement. 

The relation of education to the solution of specific 
community problems is one which should involve careful 
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consideration. What are the arn,=l 
schools which are now operating towLd's'^tf/™ i 
such probems? What more needs to a of 

lines? Take, for example, the p;oblL°^ 
health community 

4. The relation of education to the umii r 
mnmty health. One phase of this problem 

be investigated is the carry-over 

to result from health education from th! 80^00117^°'"^ 
school situation. Another important Drohlem 
of the differences in morbidity and mortal trif2a 
local areas jn a giyen community—d,«er.„Z u-c • 
cate varied needs with regard to ihe developme„T^,fk 
education. If it is found, for example tb-.? \ ^ 

has a high tuberculosis rate, it is obvi out ^^1^^}, 
education program for people living in that 
use methods which will inculcate idfas and 
terns designed to prevent this particular dlase 20^'’ 
raportant phase of the health problem is thJ ^ f 
differences in social backgrounds of various sclmol? ^ 
encies such as those leprescnted by racial im ’ 
nomic, and cultural Icvela These Tfferer'*'""'', 

varying needs for health instruction. ' ^ 

S. The relation of standaidtzed curt tadn ..t , 

ties, and methods to vattalions in local commuiit7tL 

stand d-^ to how far standardized curriculT 

standardized cxtraciuncular activities, standa,dived T h’ 
ods of teaching, and so on^ can meet varying needs T„d 
capacities due to different cultural and ‘ind 

grounds in a wide range of local communities. tL t 
example, the simple case of luingei In a period 5 
employment actual staivation may threaten children attend" 
mg a given school. In such a case a soup kitchen ooenr 
at noon may be desirable On the other St etnTT 
high-grade residential aica in peiiods of prospeutv th 
exclusive private school may find it ncccssaiy t!i feed its 
children at noon because their governesses nnd ,1 
neglect to feed them properly in the morniug. 
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6. The education of cultural and racial minorities. The 
research problem here is to determine the needs and survey 
the present practices with reference to the education of cul¬ 
tural and racial minorities. Take, for example, the educa¬ 
tion of the American Negro—a much neglected field. What 
does the Negro need that standard (or below standard) 
education does not give him? How may this be provided? 
The education of Porto Rican and Mexican children in 
the American community has become another serious prob¬ 
lem. The education of the American Indian with refer¬ 
ence to his particular needs is also a case in point. The 
question of the education of the child of the immigrant 
in accordance with his needs as dictated by his cultural 
and social backgrounds and by his future adjustment to 
the American community is important. Here we have to 
deal with the problems of the children of parents of Italian, 
Russian, Jewish, Polish, Japanese, and many other diverse 
nationalities. 

7. The use of leisure time in relation to the schools. 
What is the proper relationship of the school to the or¬ 
ganization and use of the child’s leisure? Here we need 
the facts on practices in various school situations. First, 
what direct control of spare-time activities is exerted by 
the school? The answer to this question involves the con¬ 
sideration of such activities as those of the school play¬ 
ground and social center, field trips, school clubs, home¬ 
work, and so forth. In the second place, we need facts 
bearing on the Indirect control of the child’s spare time 
in the development of hobbies, the school stimulation of 
outside cultural activities, and so forth. One of the criti¬ 
cisms leveled at the school in relation to delinquency pre¬ 
vention is that it does not properly provide for the spare 
time of the child. In this connection the problem of the 
“tired teacher” arises in relation to the direction of after¬ 
school activities. There is the contrary criticism, on the 
other hand, on the part of some recreational and leisure- 
time agencies which protest that the school tends to absorb 
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all the child’s spare time and encroaches upon their pro¬ 
grams. Here again carefully ascertained facts are needed 
to guide school policies and programs. 

A further special problem arises as to the relation of the 
school to the child’s spare time during periods of unem¬ 
ployment when children with working certificates are unable 
to obtain positions and in certain areas spend their leisure 
time on the streets, in undesirable pool rooms, or in engag¬ 
ing in demoralizing pastimes. 

8. The relation of the school to crtfne prevention. One 
of the outstanding social problems facing the American 
people today is crime. The direct cost of crime in the 
United States has been estimated by the National Board 
of Underwriters at $2,000,000,000 yearly. The estimate 
of indirect cost runs as high as $16,000,000,000 to $18,- 
000,000,000 each year. Last year there were 80 bank 
robberies in the State of Illinois and in the City of Chicago 
there is one robbery in every hour and twenty-five min¬ 
utes. The annual crime bill for Manhattan is $100,000,- 
000. When considered in connection with racketeering this 
is an alarming problem which should engage our best efforts 
to solve. 

Two outstanding facts in regard to the crime problem 
have been well demonstrated and each of them Is of car¬ 
dinal significance to education. In the first place it has 
been showm that criminals are bred in certain definite local 
areas in cities This has been demonstrated by the study 
of delinquency areas made in Chicago by Clifford R, Shaw.^ 
The New York State Crime Commission is the authority 
for the statement that only ten or twelve local areas in 
New York breed criminals. These are not the areas where 
crimes are committed necessarily but where delinquents 
live. A follow-up study by Shaw seems to indicate that 
similar conditions exist in dozens of other American cities 
where the young criminal develops in areas corresponding 
to those studied in Chicago and New York. 


^Clifford R Shaw, D^UrUtutncy Areas (Chicago The University of Chicago Press, 192Q) 
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The other outstanding fact which is of Importance to 
education is that criminal careers begin in adolescence. 
Many studies indicate that this is true. In Manhattan 
41 per cent of the crime is committed by boys under 21 
years of age. A study made by the New York State Crime 
Commission Indicates that one half of the professional 
criminals begin their careers as truants from school. The 
notorious Valley Gang in Chicago has had a history of 
over 30 years and began as a group of truants. 

The crime problem is primarily one of prevention rather 
than deterrence: and prevention largely resolves itself into 
a question of education. The question at issue here upon 
which research is needed is: What part shall the school 
take in such a preventive program? It has been pointed 
out that all the ills of society have been blamed upon the 
failure of the public schools. There is, no doubt, a tendency 
to exaggerate the responsibility of the school in this con¬ 
nection. It has been pointed out, furthermore, that in 
many cases where the schools fail, the difficulty is in the 
breakdown of the homes of truants and potential delin¬ 
quents This, however, only gives the schools an added 
responsibility for a more effective program for those whose 
family life has become demoralized and ordinarily cannot 
be made to contribute sufficiently to the child’s develop¬ 
ment. 

Research Is needed In the following fields to give edu¬ 
cation an adequate basis for its program of crime preven¬ 
tion: (1) the nature and effectiveness of character edu¬ 
cation; (2) the nature and effectiveness of citizenship edu¬ 
cation; (3) the nature and effectiveness of programs of 
child guidance and clinical adjustment; (4) the nature and 
effectiveness of the visiting teacher program; (S) the nature 
and effectiveness of the parent-teacher association and par¬ 
ent education. 

It should be pointed out here that the school alone can¬ 
not prevent crime. Informal education which takes place 
outside the formal school program is far more potent in 
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this connection than the formal school program. This Is 
primarily a problem of community organization; viz., to 
integrate the program of the school with that of the church, 
the home, and the recreational and family welfare agencies 
in order to perform a function which must be planned with 
reference to the total community situation. Studies need 
to be made in this connection to compare school programs 
whose pupils show high delinquency rates with those who 
show low delinquency rates in order to ascertain where the 
causative factors lie and to determine what devices are 
being promoted by the schools to handle the situation 
effectually. 

What effective work along these lines is being under¬ 
taken with regard to character education? The acid test 
of any educational program is the performance of its 
product. The community would judge that a program of 
character education either had broken down in a situation 
which develops great numbers of delinquents and gangsters 
or it would be forced to the conclusion that the problem 
was one upon which the school needed the collaboration 
of other social agencies of the community and a coordina¬ 
tion and adjustment of its program to a community plan 
The effectiveness of citizenship training must be similarly 
judged. If in a metropolitan community a half million 
people register votes for a political character who is openly 
known as vicious and corrupt, it may be assumed that what¬ 
ever citizenship education exists is ineffectual. 

The studies of child guidance and clinical adjustment 
programs must be made similarly with reference to actual 
results obtained with children handled. Here again com¬ 
parative studies are desirable in order to find significant 
differences between programs which have low and high 
records of success. 

The visiting teacher, parent education, and parent- 
teacher programs need to be similarly tested and evaluated 

Where actual efforts at community integration of social 
agencies for crime prevention have taken place, as they 
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have in a few instances in this country, they need to be 
studied. 

A consideration of this problem leads us to emphasize 
the Importance of developing programs of community plan¬ 
ning which shall see the problems of the community as a 
whole in their settings and interrelationships and not merely 
from the standpoint of a given organization’s performing 
Its own particular function in isolation from other com¬ 
munity functions. What is the relation of the school or¬ 
ganization, plan, and objectives to the whole community 
program and plan? The whole question of social plan¬ 
ning (based on research) with reference to future com¬ 
munity progress becomes a vital one in this connection. 

Three additional problems of school-community rela¬ 
tionship which require further research to secure a factual 
basis for their solution may be mentioned. 

9. To what extent do community needs actually deter¬ 
mine the content of teacher-traintng courses? This raises 
the question as to what extent teachers, principals, super¬ 
intendents of schools, as well as members of school boards 
are equipped with a knowledge of differences in social back¬ 
grounds of community organization, of the need for social 
planning, and of the importance of the factual approach, 
as opposed to the philosophical or controversial method, in 
solving educational community problems. 

10, How can the genetal and educattonal public be 
simulated to support progressive education as it touches 
school-community problems'^ An example is the need for 
the financial support of a school program adequate to 
reduce the “factory system” and mass production methods 
of metropolitan secondary education where high schools 
sometimes include from 6,000 to 9,000 children and where 
it is impossible even for the principal to know his own 
teachers. In the last analysis the efficiency of such produc¬ 
tion depends, of course, upon a factual study made in order 
to compare the products of this system with other types 
of education. If it is assumed, however, that the only rea- 
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son for such huge school units is financial and goes back 
to the motive of reducing overhead costs, this problem is 
one of educating the community to spend more money on 
its school system. 

This problem also involves the question of the relation 
of the schools to the press and especially of the educative 
influence of sensational and tabloid newspapers upon chil¬ 
dren, 

IL The study of school community relationskps as 
worked out in other countries. Many other countries have 
a great deal to contribute to our knowledge of how educa¬ 
tion may be developed to serve community needs. This 
is particularly true in the Scandinavian countries where the 
folk schools of Denmark have aroused widespread interest 
It is true in the Russian situation where Soviet education 
is made directly to serve the purposes of the community. 
Education In the Turkish and Italian situations needs to 
be studied to determine if it has any contribution to make 
to American educational methods and these modern sys¬ 
tems may well be compared with those of more preliterate 
nature peoples w^here education is a less reflective function. 
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Personal and Public Health, by William Burkard, Ray¬ 
mond Chambers, and Frederick Maroney. Chi¬ 
cago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1930, SOS pages. 

Safety Town Stones, by MlLDRED MiLES ROBERTS. Chi¬ 
cago; Lyons and Carnahan, 1930, 96 pages. 

Personal and Public Heallk is a continuation of a series in which 
the emphasis is placed on health habits and, while the grade for which 
It is to be used is not indicated m the text^ it appears to be adapted to 
about the sixth grade The book places a minimuni emphasis upon the 
facts of physiology and bodily functions with the attention largely upon 
the health practices* To this extent the book is in line with recent 
development in health* The book is neatly bound and attractively 
printed and ought to appeal to pupils and teachers alike* 

The second book, Safety Town Stones, prepared for the primary 
grades, consists oi a series of stones designed for emphasuting the 
importance of safety action* I doubt whether the book will serve 
the purpose of developing safe practices^ but it is so attractively pre¬ 
sented and the stones carry such interest as will make it acceptable 
as a supplementary reader for the primary grades 

E Gborgb Payne 

Fads, Frauds and Physicians, by T. Swann Harding. 
New Yoik. The Dial Piess, 1930, 393 pages 

I boarded the steamer at New York for Norfolk at noon one day 
in order to get out of reach of the telephone so that I could get together 
some material for the survey of several Southern colleges which was to 
begin the following day. 

I took with me a book which I hoped also to look through for pur¬ 
poses of review. As I had a few minutes before lunch I opened the 
book and began to look through the first chapter The interest in the 
book was so compelling that I read the three hundred and ninety-three 
pages, including footnotes and appendices, without stopping, forgetting 
the main object I had when I boarded the steamer TTie book is the 
one under review, Fads, Frauds and Physicians. 

The author of this book has a motive for writing it, namely, the 
forwarding of the movement towards the public control of medicine 
in the United States, and he presents the suggestion that medicine be 
organized along the lines of the Public Health Service, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and the Food and Drug Administration At least 
these arc examples of what could be done in the control of factors 
afiecting the medical situation. In order to make his case he has 
marshaled some facts about medical quackery, intelligence, science, 
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errors, and journalistic advertising Space does not permit me to 
discuss this book m detail nor even to express my opinion oi the author’s 
data but this can be said: The author of this book has put the 
American Medical Assoaation on the defensive and it will have to 
do more than call names* It will have to answer the arguments pre^ 
sented or lose status with the layman who reads this book. 

I wish every reader of the Journal would read this book for several 
reasons: First, it is highly interesting m itself; second, it contains many 
facts the public ought to know and particularly the teacher of children 
whose business it is to pass on knowledge, and third, the author raises 
some fundamental problems which the public will sooner or later 
have to settle In fairness to the medical fraternity the reader should, 
however) keep an open mind until he has examined both sides of the 
problem, 

E. George Payne 

The Unemployed, by Ronald C Davison. London: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1929, 292 pages. 

What to do with the unemployed has always been a perplexing prob¬ 
lem, and to this day remains far from a satisfactory solution Mr 
Ronald C. Davison, in his book, The Unemployed, presents a graphic 
picture of the historical aspects of unemployment in England and the 
various methods devised to cope with the situation from time to time 
The author then proceeds to give an account of relief works, that is, 
providing the unemployed with public or semipubhc work. In most 
projects of this nature there persists the fallacious notion of “creating 
work,” for the general aim is to exact a task from the unemployed 
The work may be necessary or unnecessary; it may be useful here and 
there, or in anticipation of a future need, or simply invented to pro¬ 
vide temporary employment* Emphasis is placed upon the fact that 
it costs the government about four times as much to provide for a 
given number of families through relief works as it does through unem¬ 
ployment insurance benefits. Moreover, the amount of work which 
the State can create by such methods is insufficient to have any mateual 
effect upon the labor market. 

The treatment of the Unemployment Insurance Scheme, its advan¬ 
tages and its shortcomings, is complete and illuminating The book 
contains a valuable analysis of the unemployed classes and their specific 
problems, which, the author assures us, cannot be settled by the mere 
provision of maintenance, Mr. Davison points out that contributory 
unemployment insurance properly administered provides for the needs 
of the competent worker, who, in normal times commands a ready 
market for his services Contributory insurance is simply a way of 
spreading out the collective earnings of such workers so as to main¬ 
tain them and their families through the vicissitudes of their callings 
But insurance in itself will not provide a solution for workers dis¬ 
possessed of their trade through industrial changes Their great need 
IS for industrial training, and an -opportunity to enter new occupa- 
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tions Nor will insurance solve the problem of the inefficient persons 
who suffer from a comparative ineligibility or incapacity to obtain or 
retain employment It is for the two latter classes that special pro¬ 
vision must still be made. The attempts to stretch the Unemployment 
Insurance Scheme to cover the needs of all three groups have been 
fraught with weighty consequences which still endanger the entire 
unemployment insurance structure. 

Earl E. Muntz 

Abnormal Psychology, by H. L. Hollingworth. New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1930, S90 pages 

In this stimulating work the author has attempted “to feature the 
systematic aspects (of mental abnormalities) rather than the expedi¬ 
encies “ He IS primarily concerned with the development of logical 
and verifiable concepts that will serve, perhaps, as stable groundworks 
on which therapeutic techniques may be built up, 

The work first briefly surveys the beliefs m abnormal psychology 
historically, then views the contemporary conceptions Following these 
the chief abnormal personality categories arc described and interpretive 
accounts are attempted. It is needless to say that the interpretations 
become less adequate as the more involved deviations are considered 
Probably the aspect of the book that will most interest the reader, 
whatever his persuasion m the field, is the incisive attack Dr, Holling- 
worth delivers at the school of thought referred to as “the psycho- 
anological (sometimes meanmglessly called ‘psychoanalytical’) ” The 
psychoanalytical schools, Freud, Adler, and any of the others, have, 
as every student knows, laid themselves open to wide attack by their 
mysticism, demonology, animism, and generally uncritical and ingenious 
invention of new concepts any time an explanation is desired By taking 
some of the most moderate of the psychoanalytical reports (instead of 
some of the mass of possible grotesque ones) and pointing out wherein 
the psychoanalysts have assumed entities ad Iib, and how simpler 
objective explanation will better explain the same facts, Hollingworth 
has done a great service 

Hollingworth's general interpretations are, m the mind of the re¬ 
viewer, grounded somewhat too exclusively on the experimental work 
with soldiers previously reported in The Psychology of the Functional 
Neuroses. This is perhaps necessary at this time since we are all 
aware of the scarcity of the experimental evidence in this field (the 
psychoanalytic being clearly only subjective description) 

In brief this reviewer believes Hollmgworth’s critique of the psycho¬ 
analytic vogue admirable; his own interpretations helpful; and his work 
as a whole a monument to the necessity for research in this field. 

Donald Snedden 

La Pedagogia e La Vita, by G1A.COMO Tauro. Milan, 
Italy: Albrighi, Segati and Company, 1930, xxii+421 
pages. 
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The author of this volume is one of the leaders in Italian thought 
today, along with Croce and Gentile He is professor of philosophy 
of education in the University of Cagharij Sardinia. Ten stout vol^ 
umes and some three dozen smaller pieces stand to his credit. He has 
written on Pestalozzi, Montaigncj general pedagogy, concentration* 
culture and science, the training of elementary teachers, the education 
of the spirit, and contemporary Italian pedagogy. 

The argument in the present volume is set forth in four parts* 
dealing with such current questions as the university, culture, the 
Italian education ideal, the social value of tradition, current peda¬ 
gogical principles, the education of the new Italy, the philosophy of 
the spirit, the vocations and professions, and physiological and mental 
gymnastics Special studies of three Italian scholarsi Villari, Nisio, 
and Fornelli* and two Frenchmen, Compayre and Ribot, are also 
included. 

The author is a philosophical idealist and is noted for having found 
a place for silence in the educative process. His contribution to peda¬ 
gogy is well worthy of a special monograph in English He has visited 
America, attending the International Congress of Philosophy in Cam¬ 
bridge in 1926, 

Herman H. Horne 


New Russta^^ Primer, by M. Ilin, translated by George 
S. Counts and Ntjcta P. Lodge. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931, 162 pages. 

In the midst of this period of economic depression we arc perhaps 
in a frame of mind to read books relating to experiments designed Vo 
effect a better social organization than the present one. For that 
reason the book under review is likely to appeal to the American 
reader but it is not for this reason that it will have its greatest appeal. 

I am in full agreement with the translator when he says: 
Although the author was entirely unknown to me at the 
time, a Single glance at the contents of the book convinced me 
that here was a document of rare quality. A careful examina¬ 
tion corroborated and strengthened this first impression at 
every point I showed it to my friends, and they were all of 
the same opinion Practically every page carries the marks 
of genius I decided at once, therefore, that it should be 
made available to the American reader. 

The book gives a summary of the Five-Year Plan in contrast with 
the generally muddled condition that prevails in America The reader 
of this review may not agree with the proposal of the author of the 
book but he cannot afford to fail to read this book in its entirety to 
familiarize himself with the amazing undertaking of the soviet republic 

E. George Payne 
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Taming the Criminal, by John Lewis Gillin. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1931, 318 pages. 

The Crime of Punishment, by Margaret Wilson. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931, 332 
pages. 

Here we have two new books, added to the present flood of crime 
literature, which may rightly be called ‘‘adventures in penology 
This, indeed, is the subtitle of Dr. Gillin*s book and equally applies 
to that of Mrs Wilson They are not technical, they arc not organ¬ 
ized for textbook use, they are not even “research” in the usually 
accepted sense of the terra. They arc just es^cunions to which the 
word ‘Mcirghtful,” in the nature of the subject, scarcely applies. 

Dr GilliOi an internationally known penologist, pursues his major 
interest while on a trip around the world, He visits prisons, inter¬ 
views wardens, goyejnors, and ministers of justice, gathers data, and 
in general skims the cream of what is to be learned m this, his special 
field, on such an excursion. He starts with Japan and ends with 
England reporting cn route on the Philippines, Ceylon, India, Switzer¬ 
land, and Belgium. Then, for good measure, he throws in “some 
Southern prison systems in the United States.” 

Mrs. Wilson's case is quite different. Heps is an unusual excursion 
staying at home. She is not a trained penologist. She assures us 
that, until the “adventure” began, she had not even been normally 
interested in the subject. The “adventure” began, however, when she 
“went quite unexpectedly to live in a house on an English prison 
wftll.^* Her husband was the newly appointed prison governor. Thus 
the dally round at home in a new environment dedicated to “the 
punishment of crime,stimulated her to study and express her ideas 
on “the crime of punishment*' 

Dr, Giliin's book Is exactly what might be expected from the pen 
of so eminent an authority. 

Mrs. Wilson's book is not what might be expected from so casual 
an observer; it is far better 

Clarencb G Diitmer 

Souls in the Making, by John G. Mackenzie. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1929, 259 pages. 

The supplementary title of this book explains very definitely its 
contents, There arc interesting discussions of starting points of char¬ 
acter and personality; the development of the sentiments, and the quali¬ 
ties of character; conflict; the meaning of the unconscious, the reso¬ 
lution of conflicts, pastoral method and technique; and the therapeutic 
and integrative value of religion. On the whole the volume is one of 
the best in this field which the reviewer has seen, The treatment is 
scholarly; the style is clear. 
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Dr. Mackenzie follows Shand and other eminent British psycholo¬ 
gists \n making the sentiments the foundations of character. 

Four chapters are devoted to discussions of the psychoanalytic char¬ 
acter. Just why students of religion seek to find the true psychological 
interpretations of religious and moral behavior in terms of the psycho¬ 
analytic is beyond the comprehension of the reviewer. For many of 
them the unconscious, of which we know so little,' seems to be the 
source of our mystic experience. Of course there is something in the 
psychoanalytic method, but the middle-of-the-road psychologist’s view¬ 
point would seem to have much more to commend it to students of 
religious behavior than the Freudian brand. 

Souls in ihe Making is a bookj however, that is full of meat and I 
can recommend it heartily to pastors, social workers, and teachers. 

Charles E, Skiknbr 

That Problem Called the Modern Boy^ by Jeroid 0*Neil. 
New York: Halston House, Scars Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Inc,, 1931, 233 pages. 

This volume represents a practical attempt to get at the psychology 
and sociology of the modern boy. There are discussed such interesting 
topics as the home, youth's cleverness, a plea for the modern boy, 
attitudes, youth's viewpoints, a bit of “silver lining," parental attitude, 
a parent visits the head master, modern youth and education, experi¬ 
ences, that thing called leisure, and some remedies. 

The table of contents is sufficient to suggest that the book was 
written by a man who has had first-hand contact with boys and who 
knows how to handle them in the modern way. 

The book should serve as an excellent guide, not only to head masters 
of private schools, but also to public-school teachers and principals, 
parents, and workers with boys, whether in camp, school, home, or 
club. The book would make fine supplementary reading in courses 
in the psychology of adolescence. 

Charles £. Skinner 

Higher Education Faces the Future, a symposium on col¬ 
lege and university education in the United States of 
America, edited by Paul Arthur Schlipp. New 
York: Horace Liveright, 1930, 408 pages. 

While this tantalizing title proclaims that higher education faces 
the future, it is not clear after perusal just which way higher educa¬ 
tion does face. It apparently faces many ways at once dependent upon 
the varying views of the contributors The word symposium may 
account for this, for in its original sense the word meant a drinking 
party Any reader returning home from this symposium will experi¬ 
ence all the effects of sobering off after a bewildering night out 
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Robert Devore Leigh, writing upon "The Newest Lxpei;iment in 
American Education,** gives an account of the proposed plans for the 
new college at Bennington, Vermont. As an educational auctioneer, 

I risk the statement that it is worth the price of the entire volume 
President Hopkins of Dartmouth has a wise, sane discussion of college 
aims. Norman Frank Coleman, president of Reed College, describes 
some of the results of eighteen years of bold experimentation at Reed, 
where probably more stupid traditions have been broken and more 
fine heresy tried out than has been the case anywhere else in an equal 
interval President Lowell of Harvard writing upon ^*SeU-Education 
at Harvard” describes the innovations going on there Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher presents a sociological study under the title "New Leaders 
Needed,” which has food for thought for those interested in a selection 
system of higher education, Dr, William McDougall proposes a 
selective system patterned after Oxford and Cambridge for private 
endowed universities which he thinks ought to be sharply differentiated 
from State universities as purveyors of a more democratic type of 
higher education Other contributors furnish us such prominent names 
as John Dewey, Sir John Adams, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Hamilton Holt, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, and William Chandler Bagley. 

This book IS very uneven in quality Some of the contributors are 
as pessimistic and negative as others are hopeful and progressive. 

On the whole it is a hard volume to describe. It has plenty of 
variety but little unity But then it is a symposium It contains 
several essays which no student of higher education could afford not 
to possess, a few that he could well afford not to possess, with others 
falling between these extremes It unwittingly represents democracy 
m higher education. 

J, O Creaobr 

Teaching in College and University—A Survey of the 
Problems and Literature in Higher Education, by 
Carter V. Good. Baltimore, Maryland: Warwick 
and York, 1929, S57 pages. 

The rising tide of interest in college and university education has 
already produced several treatises in these fields. One of the first of 
these by some auspicious omen is conceived from the point of view 
of the teaching in these institutions, perhaps because humanity has 
an instinctively awkward tendency to put its finger on the sore spot 
Dr. Good's book, however, is largely devoted to the innocuous road 
of travel indicated by the subtitle, a survey of the literature of the 
field, From this point of view it constitutes a ustful contribution It 
will he found to be a valuable bibliographical volume though its use 
would have been enhanced if the author had been more selective and 
less comprehensive m his treatment. In general the criticism may 
be passed upon present-day bibliographers that their industrious efforts 
would save the student much time and effort if the references were 
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classified more carefully One obvious basis of cleavage would be 
the differentiation between factual articles and those of mere opinion 
The latter have accumulated with such rapidity in this new field that 
the reader is apt to spend muck time separating the grain from a p'le 
of chaff This present volume deals with the evidences of a new 
interest in college teaching—the status of colleges, students, and teach¬ 
ers, objectives and standards in higher education and the curriculum, 
psychology of learning; conduct of the class period; measurement and 
guidance, reorganization of higher education; improvement of college 
teaching, research A special bibliography on method in the various 
subjects in twelve subject-matter fields is given m the appendix. It 
IS a volume every student of higher education should have accessible 

J, O. Creager 

The Gurncultm for the College of Liberal Arts. Report 
of the Curriculum Conference held at Rollins CoU 
lege. Winter Park, Florida; Rollins College, 1931, 
85 pages. 

Dr. John Dewey who was chairman of this conference points out its 
significance in the following words, “This conference, is, so far as I 
know, unique in devoting itself to the fundamental principles of college 
education as distinguished from those both of lower schools and of 
the university The personnel of the conference included, among 
other prominent educators, Henry Turner Bailey, Caswell Ellis, John 
Palmer Gavitt, Joseph K. Hart, Max McConn, Arthur E. Morgan, 
James Harvey Robinson, Constance Warren, and Goodwin Watson 
The report deals with the following topics the function of the liberal 
arts college, the place of the liberal arts college in education; student 
interest; organisation of material or curriculum, teachers and teaching 
appraisals of achievement. 

From the number of reports and revised reports we conclude that 
there must be a few questions which the conference did not perma¬ 
nently settle It is impossible in a short review to give any adequate 
impression of the content of these reports The entire bulletin is a 
most interesting and stimulating publication and constitutes, in the 
writer’s opinion, one of the best documents we have on the attempt 
to draw up the underlying principles of the so-called liberal college. 
The fact that certain groups at the conference could not entirely agree 
is no implied criticism. We are probably just at the beginning of a 
movement which will attempt to do for the college what has already 
been fairly well accomplished in the establishment of objectives and 
construction of curricula for elementary and secondary education. 

J O. Creaoer 

Principles of Sociology (revised edition), by Edward A. 
Ross. New York: The Century Company, 1930, 
592 pages. 
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The hrst edition of Professor Rosa’s Principles Qf Sociology raoks as 
one of the classic works in American sociology. The new revision is 
the same work vvith some reorganization and modifications made in 
the light of the wider knowledge uncovered in the past ten years 

That Professor Ross’s approach to the problem of sociology is through 
the social process is well known. In his brilliant analysis he described 
some thirty of the social processes, and in their revision they remain 
fundamentally unaltered. A few of the individual types of interaction 
have been dropped from separate consideration and incorporated in 
other chapters, while conflict receives more detailed attention in its 
several aspects than in the earlier work. 

Notable is the breaking up of the organization of his system into 
units which makes it easier for the reader and student to see the pattern 
of hia thought, An expanded section on the social population, with 
the infusion of the author’s latest thinking on the problems and effects 
of population circumstances, forms the introductory basis for the con¬ 
sideration of the nature of society. The social factors of geographic 
environment, human nature, and culture are briefly considered in the 
second part and complete the survey of the materials out of which 
society arises. The genesis of society is kid in the four processes 
of association, communication, domination, and exploitation. In the 
next three sections the author considers conflict and adaptation, co¬ 
operation and organization, class and caste as the remaining gross 
forms of the sacral process The influence of recent psychological 
thought IS noticeable throughout. 

E. Adamson* Hoebel 


Outlines of Sociology, by J. L, GiLLiN and F. W. Black- 
MAR. New York: The Macmillan Company^ 1930, 
692 pages. 

This book has been in the field for twenty-five years, and has gone 
through four editions, the 1930 edition being under the authors' title 
of Gillin and Blackmar rather than Blackmar and GiBin, The text 
has had a remarkably long and wide use, and is still among the two 
or three texts which lead the field in number of adoptions. In organ¬ 
ization, the new edition is almost the same as the last previous one 
(1923) though the names of a good many chapters have been changed, 
and Part VI, on the method of social investigation, omitted On 
scanning the table of contents few changes are apparent, but a closer 
inspection of the content of the chapters shows many sections entirely 
rewritten, new emphasis made, and account taken of recent develop¬ 
ments Also the statistics in the section on social problems have been 
revised. In content the book covers a wide scope, being similar in 
this respect to a number of books which have appeared during its 
life, and some of which it doubtless influenced. First the nature and 
import of sociology are considered, followed by an extensive treatment 
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(two fifths of the book) on social evolution. Social control is con¬ 
sidered both from the standpoint of the socializing forces and of 
social ideals The last fifth of the book is devoted to social pathology. 

The book is well written> and its long life shows that it fills a dis¬ 
tinct need 

R. E. Baber 

Backgrounds for Sociology, by Hannibal G. Duncan. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1931, 795 pages. 

Sociology has been described by some wag as *'the statement of 
something every one knows in language which no one can understand/* 
In view of the subject matter of many courses, there is justification for 
this position. It is refreshing to have a textbook written for sociology 
which leaves no doubt in the readcr^s mind as to the real scope of the 
subject. This has been most admirably done by Dr Duncan in this 
text, Backgrounds for Sociology, Its real merit is that it deals with 
concrete social phenomena. So often the so-called sociologist escapes 
from reality and fails to remember that his subject matter is humanity 
In this text the student will find his problem definitely outlined and m 
logical sequence. Also, and admirably so, there is no exotic pet theory 
which the author is trying to force upon his unsuspecting readers. 

Dr. Duncan gets off with a good start in his opening chapter dealing 
with the nature and development of sociology. The problem of the 
synthetic influences of social development is clearly stated From this 
point he proceeds to tell us how humanity "got that way." After 
giving a concise statement of the laws of heredity he proceeds to dis¬ 
cuss in an admirable manner social problems and their causation, 

The final section of this book is called "principles of sociology " This 
1 $ a clear, concise and unambiguous statement of principles which usually 
draw their weary length over the pages of a lengthy tome, with not 
nearly as much profit 

This text can rightly be hailed as a most substantial contribution 
to literature which is serviceable for classroom usage. It has the 
virtue of being written in an interesting style and is also devoid of the 
usual tedium of long dreary passages, so often encountered in a text¬ 
book. Furthermore, the book is thoroughly documented with enough 
statistics to give weight to theories demanding statistical verification 
An equally admirable feature is the splendid bibliography appended to 
each chapter The author has read, learned, and inwardly digested 
this field, and his comprehensive inclusion of much of this material, 
with a keen sense of evaluation, has been the factor most directly re¬ 
sponsible for the production of this worth-while contribution. This 
is a real tribute, as most texts on sociology hardly justify the expendi¬ 
ture of time and money which they entail Besides time and money 
Dr Duncan has expended thought, and in writing a textbook this really 
has a major roje. 


Alvin E. Belden 
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A Histoiy of the Modern Church from 1500 to the Present 
Day, by J. W. C. Wand. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1930, x+314 pages. 

A good book on the history of Christianity in modern times is urgently 
needed. Mr, Wand’s is the work of a competent and cultivated scholar, 
and contains many interesting comments and ways of statenient But 
It does not much excel what we have* Modern church history is taken 
Co include the reformation, and to this period more than a third of 
the space is given. There remain less than two hundred pages for the 
treatment of what is usually considered modern history. In these 
the principal events in the history of the Christian churches are described 
correctly and sympathetically But there is httie discussion of the 
relation of Christianity and of the churches to the forces and move¬ 
ments of the world. The book is not planned to exhibit the broad 
significance of Christianity in modern life This is the more dis¬ 
appointing because the reader feels that the author is qualified to give 
an interpretation of this kind. 

Evidently Mr. Wand has written for English readers. His outlook 
is emphatically English and Anglican, More than a third of his pages 
are occupied with events in England Puritanism and Methodism are 
not justly appreciated So much attention to one country and one 
church throws the book out of true perspective. The eleven pages given 
to American Christianity are below the general level. Not much could 
be done in the space, but obviously Mr. Wand has not in mind even 
the true outlines of the Christian movement in AmeTica, The state¬ 
ment that “an Act for Establishing Religious Freedom in America had 
been passed m 1785 under President Jefferson" is certainly a howler 
There was no president in 1785, and no “Act for Establishing Religious 
Freedom" was passed in that or any other year. But the book should 
not be judged by this chapter. Robert Hastings Nichols 

Fifty^five Boys, by SAMUEL W. Hartwell. New 

York: Alfred A Knopf, 1931, xYii+359 pages. 

This is an excellent book for those interested in treating problem 
cases The author presents a suggestive point of view with reference 
to the interpretation of problem behavior, and contributes a highly 
satisfactory statement of the technique involved in the approach to the 
problem child. His point of view is that the most adequate basis for 
understanding the child is in determining how he “interprets his experi¬ 
ences and feels about things" Treatment involves the establishment 
of rapport between psychiatrist and patient. Generally, the more 
intimately rapport is established with the child, the more probable will 
be the success of treatment, although occasionally the establishment 
of intimate rapport may be harmful to the subject. The psychiatrist 
helps the patient to respond to his experiences in a more satisfying 
way by redefining the situation for him The writer frankly admits 
his failures in treatment wherever they occur 
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The writer points out that psychotherapy is an art rather than a 
science Consequently he gives little attention to problems of method¬ 
ology Little effort seems to have been made to verify his subjective 
evaluation of causative factors and of outcomes^ The cases are not 
given m as much detail, and do not embrace as wide a realm of the 
boys' experiences, as one might desire However, they present highly 
interesting and instructive accounts of a variety of maladjustments. 
The writer’s emphasis upon the use of the child’s own story, his recog¬ 
nition of the child’s efforts to play a satisfactory role, h!s clarity m 
stating the difficulties involved in the cases studied are highly com¬ 
mendable. Such a book should prove of great benefit to teachers and 
others handling difficult cases R L. Whitley 

Early Protestant Educators, by Frederick Eby. New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1931, xIIi+312 pages. 

The present volume is one of a series of source books known as the 
McGraw-Hill Education Classics. It includes, with brief introduc¬ 
tions, selections from the educational writings of Luther, Melanchthon, 
Bugenhagen, excerpts from the Hamburg Code of 1529, the Wurttem- 
berg Code of 15S9, and the Pomeranian Code of 1563, and selections 
from Calvin, John Knox, and the Anabaptists 

The educational writings of the protestant reformers fall into three 
groups: (1) pronouncements upon the nature, necessity, or method of 
education; (2) school ordinances {Sckulordttun^ert) t either issued sepa¬ 
rately or forming parts of general church codes (Kirchenordiitinffen) , 
and (3) manuals, concerned chiefly with religious instruction, used as 
texts in the schools 

Professor Eby's selection of material has given particular prominence 
to the first of these classes of sources. From Luther, in addition to 
reprinting from Painter’s Luther on Education, the “Letter to the 
Mayors and Aldermen of all the Cities of Germany in Behalf of 
Christian Schools” and the “Sermon on the Duty of Sending Children 
to School,” there are included a number of shorter selections from 
the translations from Karl von Raumer’s Geschkhte der Padagogik, 
published by Henry Barnard in his German Teachers and Educators, 
and from other sources. Calvin’s views are presented by quotations 
from his Insittutes of the Christian Religion, and from shorter tracts, 
and those of Knox by several short selections The educational views 
of the Anabaptists are presented in a quotation from the “Letter of 
the Brotherly Union” of 1527. 

The second group is represented by excerpts from Melanchthon's 
Saxony School Plan of 1528, Bugenhagen’s Brunswick Code of 1528 
and his Hamburg Code of 1529, and from the Wurttemberg and Pomer¬ 
anian Codes of 1559 and 1563, respectively Of similar character are 
the “By-Laws of the Academy of Geneva,” representing the Calvinistic 
viewpoint, and the Book of Discipline of 1560, prepared by John Knox 
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and his associates. Of sources of the third class, there are selections 
from Luther's Short Cathechism of 1529 and his edition of Aesop's 
Fables, published in 1530, and from Calvin’s Geneva Gathechism of 
1536 The work will prove a welcome addition to the literature of 
the history of education during the Reformation period 

Elbert Vajjohn Wills 

Education of the Modern Giily by Mabelle Babcock 
Blake, et al. New York: Houghton Mifflm Com¬ 
pany, 1929, 1930, 219 pages. 

Since that part of education which has to do with schools is going 
through a period of critical evaluation from all senous-minded people 
who have to do with or are concerned in the growth and development 
of young people, the contents of this book wiU be found helpful to 
parents, teachers, camp leaders, and others who have a part in the 
bringing to a well-integrated maturity the youth of today. The edu¬ 
cation of the modern girl is discussed by eight women, well-known in 
their fields, who are concerned with the private school for girls and 
Its part in the general educational plan. With an introduction by 
William Allan Neilson, president of Smith College, the writers discuss 
the problem from the various standpoints of home influence, academic 
influence, the spirit of the school and religion, whether or not college 
is the next step for all girls, the future of the private school, the 
influence of summer camps, and a final chapter entitled Partners All 

Particular emphasis is placed upon a sympathetic and intelligent 
understanding of the girl as an individual and the need for a definite 
and well-organized attempt to develop the potentialities of each girl 
The need for close cooperation between home and school is stressed as 
one of the first steps towards that Integration All parents would do 
well to read the chapter entitled College or Not, with the definite pnmt 
in mind of considering their daughter’s happiness and welfare. 

This book was preceded by a similar book written by the head masters 
of six distinguished schools for boys, entitled The Education of the 
Modern Boy Bonnie E. Mellingbr 

Problems in Teacher Training, Volume V, Proceedings of 
the 1930 Spring Conference of the Eastern States As¬ 
sociation of Professional Schools for Teachers, by 
Ambrose L. Suhrie, New York: New York Uni¬ 
versity Bookstore, 1930, 166 pages. 

This conference report deals with seven mam topics (1) the iii- 
service education of teachers, (2) supervision in relation to the pro¬ 
fessional improvement of teachers, (3) education for the teachers of 
tomorrow, (4) systematic courses for teachers in service, (5) pioneer 
and contemporary leadership in teacher education, (6) recruiting prom^ 
ising students for the teaching profession, (7) student cooperation with 
the administration of teacher education. 
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Reports on in-service education deals with (a) the variety of ways 
school administration and supervision may stimulate professional giowth 
in the teaching staH, (b) summer session study, (c) leaves of absence 
for study or travel, (d) teachers’ institute or conference programs, and 
(e) exchange of teachers between school systems. 

The discussion of supervision in relation Co the professional improve* 
ment of teachers includes statements on the following points, (a) what 
teachers have a right to expect from supervisory help, (b) teacher 
participation in curriculum revision, (c) methods of teacher rating, and 
(d) the measurement of teaching results. 

A section of the yearbook dealing with systematic course study as 
a means of in-service education reports the following subjects (a) 
importance of extension courses, (b) their value in the solution of 
local problems, (c) library facilities in extension work, (d) maintenance 
of scholastic standards, and (e) factors influencing enrollment in exten¬ 
sion classes. 

The radio program on education of teachers for tomorrow included 
these subjects* (a) education of teachers today determines the educa¬ 
tion of children tomorrow, (b) what may be expected of prospective 
teachers today, (c) enrichment of social experiences for prospective 
teachers, (d) extension of their civic interests, (e) stimulation of 
initiative and acceptance of responsibility, and (f) creation of a sustained 
eagerness for learning. Nbd H. Dearborn 

Studying the Major Subjects, by Claude C. Crawford. 
Los Angeles: Claude C. Crawford, 1930, 384 pages. 

This book was written as a text for high-school seniors or college 
freshmen who are pursuing courses in *‘how to study,’^ It has many 
suggestions for eliminating difficulties in mastering the subject matter 
m the fields of literature, composition, foreign languages, mathematics, 
physics and chemistry, biology, history, the social studies, practical arts, 
physical education and health, and the fine arts., 

If one grants a place m the high school or college to the course, 
how to study, there can be no question but that Dr. Crawford has 
here a splendid text This book should prove of value to beginning 
teachers who have not had professional training—the many practical 
suggestions may be passed on to their pupils Pupils who are doirg 
independent study or who are pursuing correspondence courses undoubt¬ 
edly could use the book to good advantage. 

When high schools and colleges cease to consider education as lesson 
learning they will begin to teach students how to study. Students will 
learn how to study by studying under the leadership of trained and 
capable teachers, Students who are able to apply the generali^at^ons 
of Stndmg the Ma)or Subjects already know how to study Only 
with the aid of superior teachers are the others likely to learn the 
technique There may be a place for general courses in how to studvr 
but these courses must never be accepted as a substitute for good 
teaching Forrest E. Long 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

Dr* Julian Archer who has been associated with the department of 
educational sociology of New York University as an instructor during 
the past three years completed his graduate Study and is now a member 
of the staff of the State Teachers College at Macomb, Illinois. 

Mr* Paul Cressy of the department of sociology of Evansville College, 
Evansville, Indiana, and Mr. C. G, Swanson of Greeley State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado, have joined the staff of New York Uni¬ 
versity as part-time instructors and will continue their study for the 
doctorate in the department of educational sociology 
Dr Earle U. Rugg, head of the department of education of the State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, gave courses m the School of 
Education of New York University during the summer session 
Dr Daniel Kulp, II, of the department of educational sociology of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is spending his sabbatical leave 
m completing his study of community life in China. Dr. Kulp pre¬ 
viously spent some time in China !n a similar study, 

Mr. Erwm S. Selle of the department of sociology of the State 
Teachers College at Winona, Minnesota, completed his doctorate in 
1 eachers College, Columbia University, during the past summer session, 
Dr Arthur Drake of the staff of Adelphi College, Garden City, New 
York, and his wife, Professor Margaret Drake of Maxwell Training 
School, New York City, arc on leave of absence from their present 
positions during the current year. They are now In Hilo, Territory 
ot Hawaii, where they have organized a new junior college 
The annual meeting of the American Sociological Society will be 
held in Washington during the Christmas holiday. The following pro¬ 
gram has been arranged for the section ofi educational sociology! 
First Meeting 

*The Work of the Schools in Connection with Community Chest 
Campaigns” 

Dr A J Todd, professor of sociology, Northwestern Universitv 
Discussion led by Otto W Davis, secretary, Council of Social 
Agencies, Cincinnati 
Secend Meeting 

“The Case Study as a Method of Research—^with special applica¬ 
tion to the program of the Boys* Club Study, Department of 
Educational Sociology, New York University” 

Dr, Robert Whitley, New York University 
Discussion led by Professor Read Bain, Miami University 
Dr |ohn M Brewer, Harvard University, chairman 
Dr Benjamin Floyd Stalcup, New York University, secretary 

Conference on the Teaching of the Social Sciences 
On April 3 and 4 a conference on the teaching of undergraduate 
courses m the social sciences was held at Northwestern University 
One hundred and twenty'Seven instructors in economics, history, phiW 
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osophy, political science, psychology, sociology, and anthropology were 
in attendance, representing fifty-three colleges in the Middle West. 

Ihere were two general sessions, the first devoted to a considera¬ 
tion of freshmen courses in the social sciences, with papers by Dean 
Aleida J. Pieters of Milwaukee-Downer College and Professor Ray¬ 
mond C. Miller of the College of the City of Detroit, the second 
dealing with the relation between teaching and research in the under¬ 
graduate college, with papers by Professor Mandcll M. Bober of 
Lawrence College, Professor Sterling T, Williams of Lake Forest 
College, and Dr Laura F Ullrich of Northwestern University. 

On the afternoon of April 3, the conference met in five round tables 
In the section on sociology and anthropology, the topic for discussion 
was "For Purposes of College Instruction—What is Sociology?" Papers 
were presented by Professor A H Woodworth (Hanover College), 
Professor Carl Strow (Knov College), Professor L E Garwood (Coe 
College), Professor W B. Bodenhafer (Washington University), Pro¬ 
fessor E, B Harper (Kalamazoo College), Professor Louis A Boet- 
tiger (Lawrence College) 

liilernattonal Jnslitule of Soeiolopy 

The twenty-five addresses at the Congress of the International Insti¬ 
tute of Sociology, held at Geneva, October 1930, on the general theme 
“The Sociology of War and Peace," will be published as Volume XVI 
of the Annals of the International Institute of Sociology For sub¬ 
scription to this volume, address M Giard, editor, 16 rue Soufflot, 
Pans 

The next Congress of the Institute will be held at Geneva in 1933 
and will have for its general theme* (1) the sociological survey; (2) 
the human habitat Correspondence regarding this meeting should be 
addressed to the permanent secretary of the Institute, 6 Cours de Rive, 
Geneva. 

Health Conference 

A two-day conference was held under the auspices of the Child 
Study Association of America, at the Pennsylvania Hotel, in New 
York City, on October 19 and 20 The speakers included Mr. Eduard 
C. Lindeman, chairman, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. Rachael 
Stutsman, Dr Caroline B Zachry, Mr Harry M Schulman, Dr 
Ruth Brlckner, Mr Robert Lynd, Mrs Sidome Matsner Gruenberg, 
and Dr William A Neilson 
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Dr* Robert P. Carroll is at present associate professor and director 
ot educational psychology at Teachers ColIegCj Syracuse University 
He received his A,R from Emory and Henry College, 1914; his A M 
from Tenchers College, Columbia University, 1920; Ph Teachers 
College, 1927, Dr- Carroll is a member ol various associations and 
has made numerous contributions in the field of education, among 
\vhtch are, A Drill Book in Methods of Computation tn Educational 
Measurement, Fundamentah in the Technique of Educational Meas- 
nretnentj and An Experimental Study of Comprehension in Readme 
lotth Special Reference to Dtreciioits 
Dr. Philip A Cowen received his Sc.B, m 1923 from University of 
Illinois^ AM, 1925, Teachers College, Coluinbia University, PhD 
in 1929 from New York University Professor Cowen has taught in 
the public schools of Cambridge, Ohio, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versitVi Dartmouth College^ and New York University At present 
he is research associate of Educational Research Division, State Edu¬ 
cation Department, Albany, New York 
Professor George F, Dunkelberger received his A B degree from 
Susquehanna University, his A M from the University of Pittsburgh, 
and his Ph.D, from New York University Dr Dunkelberger has 
taught in the public school and Pennsylvania Normal School From 
1921-1925, Dr Dunkelberger was dean of college and professor of 
education at Susquehanna University 
Miss Eloise R, Griffith received her education m Columbia Uni¬ 
versity and New York University Durmo; her social work she has 
been associated with War Camp Community Service, Boston, during 
the uar, Queen^s County Chapter; American Red Cross, Executive 
Secretary, Nutlcv Social Service Bureau, Nutlev, New jersev; Chil¬ 
dren's Case Worker, Children's Welfare Cominittce, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 

Miss Sadie Oliver graduated from Sam Houston Teachers College, 
Texas, and received her bachelor’s degree from Texas State CoUece 
for Women, Miss Oliver has had a number of years’ experience 
teacher of home economics in San Antonio junior and senior high schools 
and is at present at the Mam Avenue High School, San Antonio, Texa«i 
Mr Eldon K Rumberger secured his ScB and Sc M degrees from 
Pennsylvania State College At the present time he is instructor in 
education at Susquehanna University, 

Dr Robert L. Whitley received his A B degree from the East Texas 
State Teachers College in 1925; his AM. degree from the Univcrsiti 
of Texas m 1928, and his PhD degree from New York University 
in 1931. Dr Whitley is at present instructor in the department of 
sociology of the School of Education of New York University He i- 
also research director of the study of homeless men being conducted 
by the Welfare Council 
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EDITORIAL 

Perhaps no topic has involved more discussion than that 
of health and health education In the past decade. The In¬ 
tel est in health has two underlying bases; namely, the de¬ 
velopment of scientific knowledge on the one hand and the 
growing complexity of life which requites new adjustments 
in order to meet the health needs of the individual and the 
community on the other hand. 

We are in the midst of a strange situation in which theie 
has been marked progress in the development of community 
health, in the reduction of mortality, and in extending the 
average length of life and yet the individual has nevei 
solved less successfully the problem of living than in the 
complex civilization of the piesent. The average length 
of Ii/e has been extended twenty-five years in the past three 
quarters of a century and yet there has been a decline m 
the actual length of life—one year or more in the same 
period. The reason for this stiange situation is the effective 
accomplishment of communities in the control of raorbiditv 
which arises from communicable diseases and factois which 
the community itself could control. We have at piesent 
reached the peak of accomplishment in those communities 
wheie an adequate community health program has been 
put into opeiation. This does not mean that we have solved 
the problem of community health 
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The wide difference in the nature and amount of mortality 
in the various sanitary districts in New York indicates much 
to be accomplished in community control of disease. How¬ 
ever, we cannot hope for marked progress in the further 
development of community living. The problem now is one 
of dealing with individual health. This is primarily the 
task of education. Fortunately, communities have become 
quite sensitive to the need of dealing with education as a 
problem of the individual But, there is still evidence of 
an inadequate program. The fact that schools in such 
cities as New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia outline a 
program of health instruction applicable to the whole city, 
not taking into account the diversity of the sections of the 
city, indicates the weakness of our plans of instruction. 

The hope of this issue of the Journal is to present some 
material that will help in the direction of solving this diffi¬ 
cult and immediately pressing task of the health education 
of the individual. 



THE RELATION OF PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 

HEALTH 

Iago Galdston 

Here is a thesis to delight the varied host of meta¬ 
physicians! For ever since man first realized that there 
was both soul and body, matter and spirit, mens and cor¬ 
pus, the relationship of the two and the effects of the one 
upon the other have piovolced him to endless speculation 
and to no little research. 

A review of the history of this thesis would lead us back 
to the earliest days of human civilization, to an age long 
before the fertile banks of the Nile weie first settled by 
the builders of the pyramids, to countless centuries before 
Thales propounded his cosmic philosophy 
Throughout the centuries man has wrestled with the 
problem of the relation of the mental to the physical. Re¬ 
ligious, philosophical, sociologic, and educational schools 
of thought have sponsored a wide variety of proffered solu¬ 
tions. Between them there have arisen violent and even 
bloody controversies. The increasing body of science has 
led to the refinement of the larger thesis and to its seg¬ 
mentation into numerous special considerations, but it le- 
mains to this day as provoking a theme as it ever was 
No previous age, however, has been as well equipped 
in knowledge as is our own, and in consequence no “seekeis 
after wisdom” have been as fortunately armed as are oui 
contemporaries The pursuit of our thesis needs no longer 
rest on the fine exercise of pure dialectics. The growth of 
the sciences of neuro-anatomy, of general and neural physi¬ 
ology, of clinical and organic pathology, of psychiatry, as 
well as the phenomenal achievements of expeiimental psy¬ 
chology, have made available to the student of today a 
body of knowledge which must lift the plane of discussion 
above that of casuistry We have before us the protocols 
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of numerous studies. We must base our consideration and 
can found our conclusions upon these. 

Mens Sana in corpore sano is the Latin paraphrase of 
a conviction deeply rooted in Greek thought. Time and 
experience have not controverted its essential truth. But 
certain of the loose deductions drawn therefrom, perhaps 
in accordance with the rules of syllogistic thinking but cer¬ 
tainly in opposition to science, have been shown to be 
worthless. 

The fault has largely been in the lack of definiteness in 
the meaning of health, particularly of mental health. Is 
the high-grade ament, or moron, healthy? Constitution¬ 
ally, many among them would pass muster. The functions 
of their organic systems, those, for example, of respiration, 
circulation, digestion, etc., come up to normal Cerebrally, 
however, they are constitutionally defective, and yet they 
may be making full use of their limited endowment. Are 
such high-grade aments well or sick? Co’uld one hope to 
improve their intellectual status by improving their physical 
health? 

Evidently, health must be understood to mean optimal 
function within the limits of organic endowment. Other¬ 
wise confusion results. 

The present consideration is largely confined to those 
of sound organic constitution, including the nervous system. 
Neither the idiot, imbecile, moron, nor feebleminded, nor 
yet the demented, is included. The consideration of the 
relation of physical and mental health is here made with 
the so-called organically normal person as the subject of 
our study Our concern is with their functional interplay. 

The effects of toxic substances upon the functions of the 
nervous system, including the higher centers, have been too 
patent to escape the notice of even the earliest physicians 
Hippocrates, the father of medicine, recognized and de¬ 
scribed mental disorders such as delirium, delusions, depres¬ 
sion, and anxiety and attributed them immediately to the 
conditions of the brain and ultimately to substances or con- 
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ditions which caused the brain to be too hot or too cold, too 
moist or too dry. He noticed, too, the mental aberrations 
incidental to high fevers. 

The observations of Hippocrates have since been much 
elaborated and amplified and we are today cognizant of a 
vast variety of drugs, poisons, and disease toxins that can 
cause nervous and mental disorders. 

Less patent have been the effects upon the nervous system 
of chronic infections and of the so-called focal infections. 
In recent years, much study has been devoted to this sub¬ 
ject, and perhaps the foremost exponent of the far-ieach- 
ing effects of diseases elsewhere in the body upon the 
functions of the nervous system is Dr, Henry A, Cotton 
of Princeton University.^ His immensely interesting vol¬ 
ume The Defective, Delinquent, and Insane is devoted to 
an exposition of the effects of focal infections upon the 
nervous system. His basic idea is stated as follows: 

It should be said that the primary lesion which determines 
the abnormal mental state is most frequently not to be found 
in the brain itself The brain cells are constantly influenced 
by abnormal conditions in other parts of the body through the 
circulation. Anatomical lesions of other organs of the body 
are known to change the metabolism contaminating the blood 
with abnormal products, which in turn disturb the chemical 
exchanges and nutrition of the cells of the brain Thus fre¬ 
quently there is direct action on the cerebral elements by the 
morbid agents carried through the circulation, The result may 
be coarse and extensive lesions such as result from a large 
hemorrhage, or fine, diffuse, and frequently invisible lesions 
Either one of these may be the result of the action of various 
toxins, 

Dr. Cotton’s viewpoint is to an appreciable degree in 
agreement with the findings and opinions of other scien¬ 
tists who have made parallel or related studies. Drs. 
John William Draper and Redford K. Johnson’’ studied 
the relation of enteric disease to personality changes in 
children and adolescents and made a preliminary report to 
the effect “We have found that children or adolescents who 

iHenry A Cotton, The Deftcimt Delwguent, and hisane (Princeton, N J Princeton 
Univeraity Ptesa, 1922), 201 p 

*John William Draper and Redford K Johnson. ‘‘Peraonality Changes In Children 
and Adolescents," Arntrican Journal of Suriiry, VII (1929), pp 668-672 
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begin to show abnormal alterations in personality are al¬ 
ways physically sick. Occasionally, the removal of obvious 
focal infections of the throat and nose corrects the diffi¬ 
culty. In the remainder a study of the alimentary canal 
may furnish enlightening and absorbing data, because of 
the gastrointestinal symptoms which are frequently pres¬ 
ent.” 

Drs. Margaret Cobb Rogers’ and Edward B, Angell* 
each separately studied the effects of the removal of ade¬ 
noids and tonsils on general intelligence and arrived at the 
conclusion that while these surgical procedures do not in¬ 
fluence intelligence as measured by the common tests, they 
do improve performance in school work, etc 

The corroboration of the conviction that organic disease 
elsewhere in the body may injure the nervous system and 
adversely affect its functions is widespread. To those 
mentioned above may be added the diseases of the endo¬ 
crine system. These, too, are known to exercise a profound 
influence over the functions of the nervous system. 

There are other forms of physical disability which in¬ 
fluence mental health m addition to those caused by toxic 
substances Poor nutrition, bad personal hygiene, and 
excessive fatigue though causing no appreciable gross path¬ 
ology engender poor physical and poor mental health. This 
phase of the problem has been competently developed by 
Drs. Max and Grete Seham* in The Tired Child 

The effects of manifest disease upon the nervous system 
are too patent and appealing to require much emphasis. 
The more subtle effects of malnutrition, poor posture, 
fatigue, and similar conditions upon mental health are not 
so readily appreciated It is, however, this latter group 
of conditions that is most readily amenable to control and 
which falls so extensively within the province of the edu¬ 
cators. 

^Margaret Cobb Rogera, ‘'Adenoids and Diseased Tonsils—Their Effect on General 
Intelligence,'' Archms of PsyLhohgyt VII, 5 (1922) 

«Edward B Angell, “Effect of Removal of Adenoids and Tonsils on the Mental Develop¬ 
ment of the Child” Archives oj Net^rology and Psychiatry, XIII (1925), pp 388-390 

♦Max and Crete Seham, The Tired Chiid (Philadelphia J B Lippmcott Company, 
1926), 342 p 
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To appreciate fully the import of the subject we must 
refer to certain fundamentals. Thus, the nervous sys¬ 
tem, through which human behavior is mediated, is part 
of a highly complicated machine, the human body. The 
nervous system shares in the nature of the machine by 
being a transformer of energy. Its manifold functions, 
apart from their significant meaning to the economy of the 
body, have energy equivalents, indicating the reception and 
transmission of energy. The neuron does not create 
nervous energy any more than the muscle cell creates 
muscle energy. It receives energy in the form of certain 
chemical substances ultimately derived from food. This 
energy the neuron transforms, stores, and utilizes in the 
processes of its function. 

Between the ingestion of food and the ultimate arrival 
at the location of the neuron of the chemical substances 
which constitute the Immediate source of its energy, there 
take place many intricate physiologic processes. The 
successful achievement of these physiologic processes re- 
quires the integrated actions of all other systems of the 
body, including excretion. 

C. Judson Herrick® in his most illuminating book, The 
Thinking Machine, summarizes these basic ideas under the 
heading “How the Living Machinei*y Works” as follows; 

All the raw materials for making a living must come from 
outside of us, for we have never seen a human being or any 
other hying thing make either its own body or any kind of 
behavior out of nothing Both the material and the energy 
are assimilated from outside sources, just as they are when a 
mechanic builds and operates a steam engine. 

The chief sources are, of course, the food eaten and the air 
breathed The internal work of the body consists in finding 
this precious stuff, transporting it to the parts of the body 
where it is needed, and then working it over so as to supply 
this need. In a human body this is a manufacturing enter¬ 
prise of considerable magnitude, far more diversified and com¬ 
plicated than all the activities of the Union Stock Yards of 
Chicago. 

The transport of materials within the body is done mainly 
by the blood stream, whose chief function is the interchange of 

•C Judson Herrick:, The Thmiiug Machine fChIcago The Univetsitv of Chicago 
Press, 1929), 386 p 
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commodities of various sorts from one part of the bcwly to 
another. In addition to this there are lines of transmission of 
energy, chiefly the nerves, and these are of special interest m 
this inquiry. These arrangements are in some respects similar 
to those of a great railway system, whose roadbeds for trans¬ 
portation of passengers and goods are paralleled by lines of 
electric transmission for the control of the traffic and also 
for the regulation of the warehouses and factories where the 
goods are worked up for delivery to the consumer 

But the nerves are not the only transmitters of energy. All 
protoplasm is irritable; that is, it will release a certain amount 
of energy when the proper trigger is pulled, or when it is 
adequately stimulated. This is done by the consumption of 
some of the living substance, and m most cases it is a process 
of oxidation comparable with the way the energy of an auto¬ 
mobile is derived from the burning of more fuel from the gas 
tank when the driver “steps on the gas“ 

We have agreed to understand health as meaning opti¬ 
mal function within the limits of organic endowment. An 
adequate energy source is vital to optimal function. Any 
interference in the energy-transforming functions of the 
body as a whole, e g., prolonged starvation, or fault in 
the metabolic process of the body, e.g., diabetes, or more 
local interference in the blood circulation of the brain as 
in the case of cerebral arteriosclerosis, must of necessity 
affect the functions of the nervous system, and hence, too, 
the mental health of the individual. 

From the above illustrations it should be easy to see 
the like influences of malnutrition. Enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids, interfering as they do with respiration, also 
impede optimal function. Fatigue exercises its effects in 
devious ways, ultimately rendering inefficient the function¬ 
ing of the diverse cells and tissues of the body. 

These impediments may contribute to the development 
of behavior difficulties or may dull the total nervous and 
mental functions of the child. The case histories of thou¬ 
sands of children treated in many behavior clinks through¬ 
out the country attest to these facts. Dr. Thom’ in the 
preface to his book. Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
Child, states correctly; 

^Douglas A Thom, Everyday Prebltmz of the Everyday Child (New York D Appleton 
and Company, 1S27), 319 p, 
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That we have concentrated our attention and efforts upon a 
better understanding of the mental side of the child's life should 
not lead to the assumption that we have lost sight, even for 
the moment, of the vital importance of sound bodily health nor 
that we have overlooked the relationship between the physical 
well-being of the child and his conduct. In every case, and 
under all conditions, the child’s physical health should be care¬ 
fully investigated under medical supervision and every attempt 
made to correct any defects that are found 

It is necessary, however, to keep in nund that the physical, 
intellectual and emotional aspects of the child's life never 
operate independently of one another for a very long period 
of time They are mutually dependent upon each other if the 
child is to operate as a well-regulated whole. 

In recent years, due principally to the works of the 
schools of Freud, Jung, and Adler, the psychogenic factors 
in abnormal behavior have come so prominently to the fore 
that the purely physical factors have been largely over¬ 
shadowed. It Is a vain and profitless task to attempt the 
evaluation of the relative causation values of the psychic 
and the physical in begetting nervous and mental disorders. 
They are both potent forces; they usually coexist, and their 
relative effects differ in each instance. We are, however, 
prone, because of the tendency of the day, to think first 
of an inferiority or an Oedipus complex as the cause of a 
mental or behavior diflficulty. The simpler and usually con¬ 
tributing physical diflSculty is either overlooked or relegated 
to a very subordinate place In the diagnosis and treatment. 
The simple energy factor in all functions of the nervous 
system is neglected. To use a crude simile, we look, for 
trouble in the ignition system when in reality the gas tank 
is empty. Sherrington well cautions: "One of the most 
helpful of the assumptions we can use m dealing with the 
problems of the neivous system is that which regards the 
nervous system as more or less a reservoir of energy to 
be discharged ” Janet® attributes a large share of neurotic 
dlsoiders to insufficient reserves of mental energy. Spear¬ 
man® bases his very learned and provoking work, The 
Abilities of Man, on the hypothesis that there exists within 

•Pierre Janet, Les Medications PsychoIogtQues (Pane Alcan, 1919), 360 p 
*C Spearman, The Abilities of Man (New York The Macmillan Company, 1927), 
41Ep 
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the nervous system a definable quality of mental energy 
designated by him under the mathematical symbol “g.” 

Proof of the relation and effects of anatomic and physi- 
ologic integrity or disease upon mental function is avail* 
able to an extent which should dispel all questions. 

In no part of this consideration has it been maintained 
that the total potential mental capacity can be increased 
by the correction of physical disabilities. On the con* 
trary, it has been found that the I. Q. is little if at all 
influenced by the removal of diseased tonsils, the improve* 
ment of nutrition, etc. Performance, function, does im¬ 
prove under medical or surgical treatment but not total 
potential capacity. The converse is equally true; adverse 
environmental or physiologic conditions increase the fatig¬ 
ability of the brain but do not decrease its ability. 

We have devoted most of our space to the consideration 
of the effects of physical health upon mental health. The 
relationship, however, is reversible. The effects of mental 
states upon body function have been subjected to extensive 
study. Pavlov, Cannon, Herrick, and a host of other 
scientists have gathered a vast amount of experimental 
evidence to show the various effects of mental and emo¬ 
tional states upon physiology. There are numerous clin¬ 
ical conditions, from hysteria masking as any one of scores 
of physical disabilities to nervous indigestion, which are 
known to be due to and are treated as of nervous origin. 
This phase of the relationship of physical and mental health 
is better understood and better appreciated. Most of the 
problems arising in this realm come under the care of the 
physician and are less subject to the Influences of the 
educator. 



ACCIDENTS AND SAFETY EDUCATION 
Earl E. Muntz 

No account of urban health could, be complete without 
a consideration of the growing list of disablements and 
casualties resulting from accidents of various sorts and 
from occupational diseases. In 1930, accidents took the 
lives of approximately 99,000 persons in the United States, 
much the larger proportion occurring in urban communities. 
The death rate from all acddents decreased from 85.5 per 
100,000 population in 1913 to 68.7 in 1921, but since 
1921 has shown a fairly steady increase. Motor vehicle 
accidents account almost entirely for the increase in casual* 
ties, other accidents showing a downward tendency in al¬ 
most every instance as may be seen in the following com¬ 
pilation arranged from the United States Census Bureau 
data.^ 



Inetdence of all 
accidents per 100,000 

Automobile 

Other 

Year 

population 

accidents 

accidents 

1913 

85 5 

3.9 

81 6 

1915 

76 6 

5 9 

70 7 

1917 

88.2 

9 0 

79 2 

1919 

72 0 

9.4 

62 6 

1921 

68 4 

11 4 

57 0 

1923 

75.8 

14 7 

61 1 

1925 

78 5 

17 1 

61 4 

1927 

78.6 

19 6 

59 0 

1928 

79.4 

20 8 

58 6 

1929 

80.9 

23 3 

57 6 

1930* 

80 4 

24 8 

55 6 


^Eatlmated 


Accidents cause about 6 per cent of all the deaths oc¬ 
curring in the United States, ranking as the seventh most 
Important cause of dearh Among young children, from 
one to four years of age, accidents are the second most 
important cause of death, but In the next age groups, from 
five to nine and from ten to fourteen, accidents assume first 

'Accident Facts, 1930 Ibid , 1931, The National Safely Council, pp 15’17 
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place. In the age group from fifteen to nineteen accidents 
as a cause of death are exceeded only by tuberculosis which 
has a death rate some 30 per cent higher. It is, however, 
encouraging to note that accidents to children are actually 
declining in recent years, but unfortunately the same period 
has witnessed an increase in the rate of accidents to adults. 

The automobile accounts in large measure for the great 
increase in fatal and nonfatal accidents during the last 
fifteen years. In 1928, there were 24,932 deaths in motor 
vehicle accidents; in 1929, 29,531; while in 1930, the 
figure had increased to 31,273. Although the accident 
death rate from this cause has been steadily increas¬ 
ing relative to the population, the rate per 100,000 
cars showed a considerable decline from 1924 to 1928 
Since the latter date the rate has been rapidly rising. Thus 
an increase of ,08 of 1 per cent in motor vehicles for 
1930 as against 1929 was accompanied by an increase of 
3.3 per cent m automo-bile fatalities for the same period.® 
A complete record of nonfatal automobile accident injuries 
is not available, but the National Safety Council estimates 
from such data as is available that there are about 1,000,- 
000 such injuries annually. The National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety in 1924 placed the cost of 
motor vehicle accidents at $600,000,000, and allowing for 
a 50 per cent increase in motor vehicle fatalities since that 
time $850,000,000 may be taken as a very conservative 
estimate for 1929. The death rates from automobile 
accidents in rural districts have shown a more rapid In¬ 
crease during the last twelve years than those in the large 
cities, and since 1925 the ratio of increase has been less 
for the larger cities having a population of 100,000 or 
more than for the smaller cities and for the country at 
large. This is no doubt a result of more stringent traffic 
control in the larger urban centers. 

The relative importance of the various types of auto¬ 
mobile accidents may be seen at a glance from the following 

York Htrald-Tiibuntt August 23, 1931 Quoting report of American MotorlstB* 
Aesodallon 
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table of nonfatal motor vehicle injuries, which, although 
not complete, may be taken as fairly representative. 


Nowatal Motor Vehicle Injuries by AceIof Victim and Type of Accident, 1929 

(From reportfl to National Safety Council by certain police departments and motor 
vehicle bureaus) 

65 and 

Type of Accidenf AH Ages 0 4 B-14 15 54 over 

Motpr vehicle with pedestrian. , ~ 102^26 7,441 33,410 47,980 13,895 

Motor vehicle with motor vehicle , 106,350 3,224 6,200 87,677 7,349 

Motor vehicle with railroad train 1,465 24 161 1,188 92 

Motor vehlde with electnc car, , 6,073 108 387 5,199 379 

Motor vehicle with bicycle . . 4,710 37 2,364 2,2l2 &7 

Motor vehicle with horse-drawn vehicle , 2,117 17 129 1,058 313 

Motor vehicle with animal ,, 80 0 11 65 4 

Motor vehicle with fixed object , 11,028 174 605 9,607 642 

NoncolliBion operating accident , 8,743 221 638 7,259 626 

Nonoperating accident 210 3 11 18B 8* 

Total ,,, . , , , 243,502 11,249 45,9l6 162,933 23,404 

It IS a surprising fact that reported fatal home accidents 
for the past two years have just about matched the total 
of industrial fatalities. For the year 1929, the National 
Safety Council estimates not less than 23,000 home acci¬ 
dents which resulted in death.^ The importance of home 
accidents varies considerably ^rom place to place and at 
different seasons of the year. Thus in Providence, Rhode 
Island, home accidents have caused almost one half of all 
accidental deaths over a considerable period of time, and 
in Birmingham, Alabama, home accidents accounted for 
368 deaths as against 286 from motor vehicle accidents 
over a six-year period. The greatest frequency of home 
accidents occurs during the winter months because the ex¬ 
posure is greater—people stay at home more and remain 
indoors, thus increasing the danger from burns and asphyxi¬ 
ation. 


There are four principal types of home accidents—-falls; 
burns, scalds, and explosions; asphyxiation and suffocation; 
and poisons. Of these, falls account for about 40 per cent 
of all accidental deaths, and do not show any marked 
seasonal trend. Next in importance come burns, scalds, and 
explosions, which show a decided seasonal trend, the great¬ 
est frequency being in the cold winter months. More than 


(Accident Facie, 1930, The National Safety Council, p 34 

‘Subaequent data have caused the National Safety Council to increase the above 
estimate lo about 3O,0M, which figure has likewise been accepted for 1930, thus representing 
a alight dedinfi relative to the population for 1930 compared with 1929 Ibtd , 1931, P 47 
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25 per cent of all accidental deaths of children under five 
years of age are caused by burns. Asphyxiation and suffo¬ 
cation rank as the third most important cause of accidental 
home deaths, also showing a strong seasonal incidence m 
favor of winter months. Poisons constitute the fourth 
leading cause of home deaths. Medicines, insecticides, 
cleaning fluids, and other poisonous materials left within 
reach of children play a leading role in child deaths by 
poison. About 40 per cent of all deaths by poisoning are 
of children under IS years of age. It is estimated that 
there are about ISO to 200 nonfatal accidents in the home 
to every fatality. On this basis, home disability accidents 
probably range from 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 per year" 
In the category of public accidents we may include 
all accidents not resulting from motor vehicle mishaps, 
industrial occupation, or occurring at home. Approxi¬ 
mately 20,000 persons are killed annually in accidents 
that occur in public places and do not involve a 
motoi vehicle, while injuries number about 2,500,000, 
The most important types of public accidents are 
drowning, railroad, and street-car or interurban acci¬ 
dents, which together embrace about 54 per cent of the 
fatalities In this group. Brownings, as might be expected, 
show their greatest frequency in the summer Over one 
third of the deaths by drowning occurred in the age group 
from 10 to 24 and 56 3 per cent were of persons undei 
25 years of age. Firearm accidents also show a pre¬ 
ponderance in the early age groups and are most frequent 
in the winter months. During the last decade fatalities in 
railroad accidents have ranged between 6,000 and 7,000 
annually. Grade-crossing fatalities lead all others, fol¬ 
lowed by those of trespassers, employees, and passengers 
Aviation accidents have naturally shown an Increase during 
the last ten years as a result of the great interest In flying, 
but the number of miles flown per accident shows a con¬ 
siderable increase.® 


*Aocidei\t Faclfi, 1930, pp 52.-55 

Public Safely, IV, 1 (January. 1930), pp 10-11 

•Accident Facts, 1930, pp 42 51, Ibid , 1931, pp 39-46 
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As generally happens when society first becomes con¬ 
scious of a serious problem, legislation Is resorted to as 
a cure-all. Such is the case with reference to many of the 
causes of modern accidents. True enough, legislation is a 
necessary and a valuable ally in prevention work, but there 
are serious limitations arising from the fact that we cannot 
legislate knowledge into the human mind and eliminate 
ignorance by simple fiat. That must be the work of edu¬ 
cation in accident prevention, the importance of which we 
shall note subsequently. 

Traffic accidents have long held a prominent place, even 
in the days of the horse-drawn vehicle. It is, therefore, 
surprising to note such an important police function as 
traffic regulation should so recently have been developed 
in American municipalities It was not until 1903, when 
the automobile had become fairly common, that New York 
City drafted its first police regulations for the control of 
street traffic, and this was possible only after years of 
educational campaigning for systematic traffic control. 
So successful were these early “rules for driving” 
that they were widely copied with modifications here 
and there by municipalities all over the United States 
and in Europe. The modifications, however, soon 
resulted in a most heterogeneous mass of traffic regula¬ 
tions, peculiarly local in scope and application, and so 
diverse at times that diametrically opposite traffic regula¬ 
tions existed in neighboring communities. Thus legisla¬ 
tion, which aimed largely at the mitigation of traffic acci¬ 
dents, frequently became a causative rather than a preven¬ 
tive factor, for the motorist, accustomed to the regulations 
of one community, could not help but transgress the law 
in others, and in so doing frequently became the unwitting 
cause of serious accidents. As we all know, this bewilder¬ 
ing state of affairs with reference to traffic regulations is 
still common. Fortunately, however, there is a growing 
tendency in recent years to establish uniform traffic ordi¬ 
nances. This has been occasioned by greater cooperation 
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between communities, the educational work of various gov¬ 
ernmental and private agencies in proposing uniform traffic 
acts, and, finally, by the passage in a number of States of 
uniform traffic laws, the application of which embraces 
the entire State. 

It would be well at this point to consider certain addi¬ 
tional factors necessary for the prevention of motor vehicle 
accidents. Traffic rules and regulations do not control 
the conduct of the driver, nor determine his fitness to drive 
For that reason it is essential that every qualified driver 
be licensed by the State To show his fitness the prospec¬ 
tive operator is required to furnish proof of his physical 
qualifications, his mental capacity, knowledge of the auto¬ 
mobile, and to demonstrate his ability to operate it. Many 
States give the owner of a car, ipso facto, the right to 
operate it, but the growing tendency is to require proof of 
fitness to drive in every case. Examinations of this sort do 
not, however, reveal the licensee’s character, his tendency 
towards lecklessness, his failing for intoxicants, and dis¬ 
regard for the rights of others. Such predispositions can 
only be curbed by the State reserving the right—and ex¬ 
ercising the right—to revoke permanently or temporarily 
the licenses of those who demonstrate that they are unsafe 
drivers. Compulsory periodic inspections of all licensed 
automobiles offer much in the way of reducing accidents 
caused by defective brakes, steering apparatus, headlights, 
and other equipment. It is the consensus of opinion that 
no licenses should be granted for old cars which no longer 
can be kept in a mechanically safe condition ' To weed 
out the reckless and the financially irresponsible driver a 
movement has been set on foot in many jurisdictions to 
compel every owner or operator of a motor vehicle to post 
a bond or carry automobile casualty insurance to assure the 
public of his financial responsibility. Sometimes such insur¬ 
ance is only required after the motorist has been involved 
in an accident Intelligent highway engineering is another 


Vfayft ai\d 'Meai\a to Tiaiftc SafotYi RecomTfiendalbTiB of the National Confer¬ 
ence on Street and Highway Safety, May, 1930 
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important and necessary factor in accident prevention. 
Similarly, protected railway grade crossings, or better still 
the elimination of grade crossings, will reduce a large per¬ 
centage of accidents and fatalities. 

Legislation as a means of curbing home accidents offers 
at best but little promise. The activities of people in their 
own homes are less controlled than under almost any other 
circumstances, consequently legal checks will scarcely prove 
of much value. Nevertheless, there are many laws which 
indirectly help to reduce home accidents. Such, for in¬ 
stance, are regulations embraced m housing laws, which 
provide for fire escapes, fireproof construction, safeguard¬ 
ing open stairways, and other hazards particularly common 
to the tenement house type. Indirectly any legislation pro¬ 
hibiting the ownership or use of firearms affords potential 
home protection, for it is in the home that accidental shoot¬ 
ings arc most apt to occur, especially when the weapon falls 
into the ever curious hands of children. Similarly, the 
modern trend towards a safe and sane Fourth of July, as 
exemplified in the increasing number of municipal ordinances 
prohibiting the sale of fireworks, is bearing fruit in a very 
considerable reduction of accidents from this cause. From 
the above examples it is clear that the sphere of legislation 
is necessarily confined to providing safe conditions, as far 
as is practicable Accidental falls, burns, scalds, and other 
home accidents too numerous to mention cannot be reduced 
by legislative fiat 

Public accidents, like home accidents, can be controlled 
by law only to the extent that it is possible to provide safety 
devices, safety rules, and safe conditions in public places, 
on street cars, railroad trains, elevators, and the like. Legal 
restrictions regarding bathing at public beaches, the setting 
off of safety zones, and the provision of life guards have 
reduced the number of drownings—^but only at public re- 
soits where local ordinances are applicable. 

Bearing in mind, then, the inadequacies of law as a 
means of preventing accidents, let us inquire into the part 
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which education plays, or may be expected to play, in the 
near future The adult population cannot readily be 
reached by such direct agencies as the public schools. The 
school child is the involuntary recipient of safety education 
where it appears as part of the curriculum, but the adult 
may or may not interest himself in such matters where legal 
compulsion is lacking. Thus it is necessary that the public 
Interest be aroused in devious ways as to methods of acci¬ 
dent prevention. Many examples might be cited. For 
example, with reference to traffic accidents, numerous com¬ 
munities are hnding it profitable to place posters with terse 
comments, or practical advice, along the highways or city 
streets. A custom, which has found favor in some com¬ 
munities, is to erect wooden crosses, one for each fatality, 
at the roadside wherever a fatal accident has occurred, or, 
in the cities, to mark the spot by painting white crosses 
on the roadway. It is possible that these mute warnings 
have more effect on the would-be reckless driver than all 
other forms of caution. Various public transportation 
companies have long waged campaigns against careless 
pedestrians or automobile drivers through the liberal use 
of posters and signs in their passenger cars, trolleys, and 
busses. Newspapers and such special agencies as the Na¬ 
tional Safety Council, the American Motorists’ Association, 
life and casualty insurance companies, through giving much 
space and attention to safety information and accident pre¬ 
vention in general, must not be overlooked as primary edu¬ 
cational agents in this work. In many places, public au¬ 
thorities, such as municipal departments of public welfare, 
are doing much to spread information relative to the causes 
and the prevention of accidents of various kinds. The 
radio and moving pictures are likewise utilized to good 
advantage. Radio talks as generally presented, however, 
are apt to prove boresome to the listening public, but short 
dramatic sketches do hold the attention Since every acci¬ 
dent is a matter of human interest, it would seem that one 
of the most forceful means of presenting safety education 
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to the public would be to dramatize accidents of various 
types over the radio or in the movies. 

In many schools formal mstniction m safety work and 
accident prevention is now offered to the pupils. A number 
of excellent handbooks are available for the use of school 
children. As might be expected, considerable stress is 
placed on traffic hazards from the pedestrian’s standpoint, 
thus helping to make the child conscious of the dangers 
which beset him while on the public highways. A valuable 
suggestion is to reinforce such instruction with one or two 
addresses in the school by a member of the local police 
force selected for his knowledge of traffic conditions and 
safety measures, and his ability to explain such matters 
to children. It would seem that the proper time to give 
such instruction is at the earliest possible age, for the sooner 
a child is acquainted with traffic hazards, the more effective 
such instruction will be General rules and advice about 
crossing streets, playing in the public highways, “hitching 
rides," and other dangerous practices can be explained 
quite easily in an elementary fashion to the child when he 
first enters school, and can be repeated at frequent intervals 
Traffic regulations and safety measures may well be treated 
in greater detail m the following school years. 

Inasmuch as every normal child must be regarded as a 
potential driver of motoi vehicles within a few years after 
leaving school, it seems reasonable to assert that safety 
education should not stop with the rights and duties of the 
pedestrian, but by the seventh or eighth school year the 
child should be acquainted with the “rules of the road," 
and the rights, duties, and responsibilities of the auto- 
mobilist. Without doubt, such preliminary instruction 
afforded to the future automobile driver would bear fruit 
in better understanding, a deeper consideration of the rights 
of others, moic caution, and greater care in the handling 
of motor vehicles by boys and girls when they arrive at 
the minimum age at which they are permitted to drive a car 
Safety education in the public schools is not, however, 
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to be confined to traffic hazards alone, but if caiefully 
planned ivould embrace cautions about the use of matches, 
the danger of gas leaks, the avoidance of poisonous sub¬ 
stances and of firearms, which are occasionally left within 
reach of children. First-aid instruction is of primary 
importance, especially for the children in the higher age 
groups. In this connection, perhaps, it would not be amiss 
to give demonstrations in the prone system of resuscitation. 
This could well be done as part of the work in physical 
education, for the knowledge so acquired would be visual 
and not merely a matter of memory retention In tech¬ 
nical or vocational schools the elements of industrial safety 
and accident prevention merit a definite place, 

It may be objected here and there that safety education 
in the public schools is but another of the so-called fads or 
frills which occasion so much popular antipathy. A mo¬ 
ment’s reflection, however, is sufficient to convince one 
that this 18 not so. Urbanization is Increasing at a more 
rapid pace than ever before, It is an incontrovertible fact 
that accident hazards in the modern cily are mounting with 
rapid strides, partially as a result of increasing density of 
population and partially as a result of the mechanization 
of life and industry The latter fact holds true for the 
rural population as well. Safety education, then, must be 
regarded from the very necessity of the case as an essential 
of the present-day curriculum. It is intensely practical; 
it is education in self-maintenance—a product of the exi¬ 
gencies of modern life. 



THE PROBLEM OF HEALTH IN TEACHER¬ 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 

Grace M. Kahes 

The foundation of good health in the teacher must be 
laid in her own school days. To produce a race of teach¬ 
ers better fortified to endure strain in their work would 
indeed be a Herculean task; an impossible task if attempted 
after the profession has once claimed the time and energy 
and attention of the teacher; but> certainly, a quite feasible 
task If undertaken during the student days of the training 
school girl. If the child is father to the man, so is the 
student mother to the teacher she is to become. 

The teacher-training institutions must accept the task 
that falls to them, the task of inducing health in the future 
race of pedagogues. 

Certain aspects of the significance of the teacher’s posi¬ 
tion lead to the consideration of a method of approach 
to the subject. It is well to consider, first, just-what is 
the fundamental function of the teacher. She is not just 
a person who is to give instruction in the three R’s—and 
sometimes a little besides—she is indeed the person who 
has a large part to play in making the child what is desired 
—a complete and well-balanced individual. 

Educators today make this the aim of the modern school. 
They realize that a teacher is a kind of extension of mother 
and father and that a five-hour-a-day influence has a large 
part in shaping the future of the child. If he is to be 
made healthy, his teacher must be able to assist in the task 
intelligently. And where better can this task be performed ? 
Is not the teacher’s opportunity unique? She has the child 
under her guidance five hours daily for about ten years I 

After all, a person may learn to read and write at the 
age of seventy but no one can grow a new tooth at that age 
nor build a sound strong body at thirty or forty. 

225 
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Tills must be done throughout those precious formative 
years of childhood, those vital ten years which' can never 
again be repeated—the results of which can never be 
undone. 

Even while she is giving a lesson in history or arith¬ 
metic, the teacher will carry an example of health if she 
is alert, erect, clear skinned, and of good color. Did not 
the Greeks use statues as ideals of physical perfection’ 
The teacher models must be living models, set up before 
the children. 

It is this aspect of the teacher that is to be considered 
here, and the matter of the training of teachers in the 
subject of health, while they are yet students in college, 
and also the work of those same young women after they 
have left the normal schools and taken their places in rooms 
full of impressionable children. 

It is well known, of course, that within recent years 
phenomenal improvement has been won in the health of 
babies and younger children. It is easily realized that the 
health battle was won for the little people only when the 
parents had been made conscious of the royal possibility 
of glowing health for babies. 

But babies grow up, and the health knowledge of their 
parents peters out. There is little sound knowledge abroad 
about health after the age of six or eight. The youths 
in their teens and early twenties just grow. 

And at the age of seventeen or eighteen the girls enter 
normal school to learn to be teachers In their courses 
they study their own minds, but many of them have an 
inadequate knowledge of their own bodies. And they drag 
along with their studies, handicapped by various physical 
defects. Now it should be the business of the training 
school to sec that these young teachers are healthy and 
happy. With the present system it is possible to find frail 
delicate girls struggling with turbulent classes There 
may be a teacher tortured with indigestion and a conse¬ 
quently cranky disposition. She may be an unfortunate 
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ovei weight, an offense to the sight of beauty-loving chil¬ 
dren. She may be an undernourished nervous wreck. 

The results? Any school official can supply them. The 
teacher who is not in good physical condition is a poor dis¬ 
ciplinarian. It IS a truism to say that a healthy person 
emanates a glow of force. And conversely, no teacher 
below par controls children by any means but nagging and 
threatening processes which torment the nerves of young¬ 
sters. 

The healthy, calm, well-poised teacher gets older and 
attention and results without efforts. The sick teacher 
works m a vicious circle. The disorder annoys her, and 
her neiwous reaction aggravates the state of affairs. It is 
not pleasant to think of the forty tots compelled to stay 
for five hours m a closed room listening to the strident 
tones of a sick, overtired teacher. 

If any occupation requires robust health, it is certainly 
that of teaching, that unique occupation which is a com¬ 
posite of most others. The teacher is closed in, and so 
requires the mental serenity of the contemplative She is 
using her brain without intei ruption, and so requires the 
mental alertness of the student. She is guiding a mass 
of active young people, and so requires the force of the 
group leader. 

Besides demanding of teachers academic subject matter, 
we ask also for poise, control of emotional problems, that 
strange power to command a situation. We expect these 
things in teachers. But when we fail to demand good 
health, we fail to demand these very qualities that inhere 
in good health. Most people would agree that crankiness 
Is due far more to some phase of ill health than to any¬ 
body’s natural disposition. Healthy people are usually 
cheerful 

What can be done? Discard all teachers that fail to 
measme up to the ideal of grace and charm pictured? 
Obviously not 

The normal schools can seize upon their opportunity and 
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produce teachers so healthy and so health minded that tn 
the future the ailing teacher will no longer be found in 
our midst. 

It is a practical possibility to utilize those significant three 
years which the girl spends in a teacher-training school and 
to turn her out a normal woman in good health, aware of 
her own good health, and of its value and necessity. 

We want to bring it about that these girls will inevitably 
become health educators themselves, first by standing out 
as glowing examples of health and, secondly, as intelligent 
observers and guides to their pupils m all matters pertain¬ 
ing to health 

It is not enough for teachers to know the laws of hygiene, 
as they are learned from books and lectures. The teacher 
must, so to speak, learn health by living it. It Is an old 
principle of psychology that ttte best way to learn to do a 
thing IS to do it. A boy might read a whole book on how 
to play baseball, but not learn so much as he would in a 
half hour of pitching So, with health. The young woman 
•who consciously lives a healthy life is the one who knows 
health. 

The word “consciously” furnishes the key to the problem. 
The girls must realize that they are becoming healthy (and 
incidentally, sometimes beautiful) because they are intelU* 
gently ridding themselves of defects, and living up to the 
rules of nutrition, of body function, and correct health 
habits. They must look upon health as a “way of living,” 
not as an academic subject, a circumscribed matter of knowl¬ 
edge in a single period of a school day 

This question of the mental attitude of the teacher is the 
most Important of all. If she has no enthusiastic convic¬ 
tion of the desirability of radiant health, her own manner 
of living will quickly indicate the fact. For instance, con¬ 
sider the girl who insists on dieting when she is under¬ 
weight. An undernourished teacher has no pep. She 
must be taught to see the need of a reasonable amount of 
avoirdupois to supply the physical demands of her job. 
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Once the teacher has attained to this intelligent com¬ 
prehension of her own physical self, it is natural for her 
to carry over that knowledge minute by minute to her class. 

The teacher who is calm and self-controlled, because 
she is healthy and knows it, will easily notice the abnormal 
nervousness of some pupils and will have knowledge of 
the proper souices of assistance to which she may turn. 

If, besides, she has a lively inteiest in such things as the 
signs of communicable diseases and their control, she will 
be the means of heading off many an epidemic of colds, 
measles, and such. 

Her opportunity to institute a desirable program of dally 
activities for health and growth is a God-sent one, pro¬ 
vided she understands what constitutes a healthful en¬ 
vironment for a growing child. 

To bring about this state of rosy health-mindedness in 
teachers should be the aim of the health work in normal 
schools. The need for such an aim is indicated by the story 
of a college woman, a woman whose point of view is a 
kind of composite, as she is a college graduate, the mother 
of four children, aged now ten to seventeen, the oldest in 
college, and she is a teacher in a public high school, and 
engages in various outside undertakings. Her contact with 
high-school girls and boys is very large and very close, and, 
in an unofficial way, she is like a mother to hundreds. “Do 
you know,” she remarked recently, "that all the health 
knowledge I possess has come to me slowly through the 
years, in haphazard fashion?” She says that it has taken 
her twenty years of piecing together bits of information 
gleaned from various doctors to give her a comprehension 
of the needs of children. After college she taught for two 
years'—biology as it happened. She said, “At twenty I 
was teaching biology (which included hygiene) when I 
endured frantic headaches every week or so myself.” Then 
she married, sublimely ignorant of health education 
Operations, babies, sicknesses, and a gradual knowledge 
as kind doctors taught her everything from how to care 
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for scarlet fever to such things as throat swabbing and 
corrective exercises for poor postwres, have, as she says, 
given her a random health education. 

Today she knows enough. But had she, as a college girl, 
consciously learned healthful living herself, and the rudi¬ 
ments of the healthy life for children, all her burdens those 
twenty years would have been reduced enormously Cer¬ 
tainly, things have improved in recent years, but girls have 
still much to learn! And they are learning. 

In a normal school, it is possible to bring it about that 
when a girl becomes a teacher, she assumes her task un¬ 
handicapped by any health condition of her own, and is 
equipped with a definite working knowledge of how to 
help in the health education of children. No one of these 
girls need acquire health experience in the haphazard 
fashion of the teacher-mother-patient. 

On the contrary, we are aiming to build up an intensive 
health program. This program is based primarily upon 
careful individual health examinations; examinations which 
are not in. any sense perfunctory. Adequate time must be 
allowed for a complete analysis of each student and her 
health problems. 

The findings gleaned from the examinations of the In¬ 
coming freshmen are so varied and so detailed, that they 
furnish adequate material for a course in health education 
and for an indefinite amount of follow-up work during the 
three years to come. 

The fact that the examination is given m the first weeks 
of the freshman’s college life, when she is most open to 
impression, gives first-rate opportunity to make every girl 
at once health conscious, 

Only seven of a class of one hundred fifty-eight were 
found free from demonstrable defects. These defects 
cover wide range, but, for instance, to mention those roots 
of so much evil, the teeth. Of the one hundred fifty-eight, 
forty-three were greatly in need of prophylaxis, forty-two 
had caries of a marked degree, and sixty-two had many 
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missing teeth, with no notion at all of the necessity fc^r 
prompt replacement. 

This markedly poor dental condition is the more sur¬ 
prising when we recall the careful and painstaking dental 
programs in force in many public-school systems. 

Procrastination we know causes much serious illness, 
because people will postpone that visit to the doctor, and 
we can only conclude that mother allows daughter to put 
off the visit to the dentist, week after week. 

And consider such a matter as nutrition. We found by 
count that sixty-eight of these girls were decidedly below 
par, and seventeen were distinctly obese. For instance, 
one girl’s condition called for approximately an additional 
twenty-five or thirty pounds, while another gave evidence 
of being actually moie than one hundred pounds in excess 
of what she should weigh. 

It is not easy to persuade “shm” girls that it is desir¬ 
able for them to be model ately overweight up to the age 
of thirty. But we find that they heed our warnings against 
the “no breakfast" habit quite satisfactorily They begin 
to understand that a well-nourished person has greater 
resistance to disease and especially to frequent colds—this 
country's most pievalent affliction—that a few needed 
pounds means better tone to the system and therefore 
higher resistance. 

Victory in this matter is important also, from the psy¬ 
chological point of view, because it shows that the students 
are becoming health conscious. That is the state of mind 
so valuable in a teacher. Health as a constructive force 
in life is the desideratum; we want to lead the students to 
appreciate and to live the healthful life 

There are difficulties, of course, in the home enviion- 
ment which make almost insuimountable obstacles to health 
for these college giils. Some can be overcome, otheis 
cannot. Long-distance travel undei trying conditions. 
For instance, one girl spends four hours a day in buses. 
She has no time for exercise and insufficient time for sleep 
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Some girls are ■wage earners. One worked in a chain 
store after school, having long hours and in very trying 
conditions. In that case, fortunately, it was possible to 
get her a position in the school library, where she was able 
to make her needed amount of money in shorter time. 

Teachers, friends, and physicians could all lead a help¬ 
ing hand m such cases to aid the girl to help herself to 
health. 

In short, we endeavor to make our health service a vital 
course in conscious healthful living. 

Upon her arrival in normal school, the future teacher 
will be at once induced to look upon health and the habit 
of sane healthful living as an essential part of the equip¬ 
ment she is to acquire for her profession. She will rank 
health as prerequisite to academic achievement. 



HONESTY TRENDS IN CHILDREN 
Harold Saxe Tuttle 

Two problems face the student of character education: 
First, are there normal trends in character? Is social 
heredity effective enough to produce reasonable unity 
among growing children? How greatly do children con¬ 
form to their social environment? How early does con¬ 
formity begin in a degree which may be called moral? If 
there is a high conformity at any stage does it tend to 
increase or decrease as time passes? In other words, to 
what degree does social adjustment occur among normal 
children in a typical environment without any special effort 
at character training? 

Any study of the effect of specific methods which look 
towards the education of character in any way needs to 
be checked against a large section of the group repre¬ 
sented. Small control groups lack reliability because so 
many different selective elements are likely to be opera¬ 
tive in any particular control group, In a study of some 
specific methods there is a large degree of probability that 
a half-dozen effective influences will be at work. Some 
of these influences may be responsible for the greatest dif¬ 
ferences which occur in the character growth of children 
In dealing with a single control group there is no means 
of knowing whether the group is representative or highly 
selective. 

The second problem ielates to the technique of discov¬ 
ering conditioning factors, Can social agencies which 
modify conduct be measured without isolating each one 
under controlled conditions? In a normal environment 
in which many social forces are operating can those which 
are most influential in changing conduct be detected? Is 
It possible to devise techniques analogous to those in quali- 
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titive analysis in chemistry, by means of which the element 
sought can be measured within the compound? 

This question is of critical importance in the future 
development of social research. There is a high proba¬ 
bility—certainly there is an unquestioned possibility—that 
the isolation of social forces from a normal complex en¬ 
vironment may altogether change their effect upon the 
subjects studied The analogy of chemistry is again ger¬ 
mane. Oxygen and carbon may be mixed at one tempera¬ 
ture with only imperceptible chemical combination. Iden¬ 
tically the same elements may combine with explosive force 
when the temperature is changed. On this point, indeed, 
it is not necessary to rely upon analogies; illustrations are 
abundant A boy has misbehaved in a schoolroom; the 
teacher calls him to the desk; with stern face and voice 
she reprimands him. What will be the effect? It all 
depends upon whether the incident occurred In the presence 
of the class or in their absence. It is not possible to 
determine the influence of social forces, when isolated from 
other social forces, which are present in a normal situa¬ 
tion. The accepted scientific procedure in the physical 
sciences is to isolate each element under investigation. So 
long as this technique is considered necessary in the social 
field we shall be measuring, so to speak, the chemical 
properties of carbon and oxygen at seventy degrees centi¬ 
grade and, assuming that we have a unit description of the 
relation of these elements, missing entirely the difference 
in their behavior at four hundred degrees centigrade. If, 
however, it is possible to measure different forces in their 
normal complex operation there is high promise that social 
science may rapidly be able to develop effective techniques 
of social control. 

With a view to securing data which will tend to provide 
the answers to these two questions the author has recently 
carried on a study of honesty trends among pupils of grades 
four to seven, m thirteen different schools. Theie were 
2,037 cases tested. Of these, 1,320 cases were followed 
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through a two-year period. The major feature of the 
study was a performance test in changing answeis in a well- 
motivated school contest A carbon device completely 
concealed from the subjects was utilized This test was 
given at the opening of school, at the close of the first 
school year, and at the close of the second. Distinctly dif¬ 
ferent forms were used in ordei that previous contests 
might be suggested as little as possible. 

The tests thus given provided two distinct means of in¬ 
dicating tendencies. In each of the tests a comparison of 
the school grades served to indicate general grade tenden¬ 
cies towards deceit at that time With three such cross 
sections it was possible to corroborate one conclusion bv 
means of the other two. In addition to these cross sec¬ 
tions the case histories of nearly seventy per cent of the 
cases through the two-year period made it possible to de¬ 
termine whether individuals showed the same tendencies 
towards deceit ovei a period of time as the cross sections 
of the grades indicated 

In addition to the general trends, data were gathered 
as to intelligence quotients, ethical judgments, attendance 
at religious classes, and biblical knowledge The con¬ 
clusions to be drawn from such a study have bearing upon 
many other problems besides those just suggested. In so 
far as the data here gathered are concerned three different 
tendencies began to be evident 

1 In the first place, intelligence con elates highly with 
honesty tendencies. Intelligence quotients were secured 
for 1,055 cases. Foi one comparison the cases weie divided 
into thiee gioups. those below an I. Q. of 90, those 
between 90 and 110, and those above 110. Of the superior 
group only 11 per cent were consistently deceitful, while 
50 per cent were consistently honest. Of the subnoimal 
group 22 pel cent were consistently deceitful, 33 per cent 
consistently honest It is significant that the percentage 
of the consistently deceitful cases below an I Q of 90 is 
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twice as great as that above 110. The contrast of per¬ 
centages of the consistently honest is equally striking. 

All cases for whom I. Q.’s were secured were classified 
into four groups; group A, representing the cases who 
resorted to deceit at both the beginning and the end of 
the two-year period; group B, consisting of those who 
deceived in the final test though not in the first; group C, 
those who did not deceive in the final test hut had done so 
in the first; group D, those who did not deceive in any test 

Of the 148 cases in group A, 52 had I Q.’s below 90; 
20 above 110 Reduced to percentages the former group 
represented 35 per cent of the totab and the latter group 
13 per cent. In other words, of the consistently deceitful 
cases more than one third were below the 90 I. Q. limit, 
while scarcely one third of that proportion were above the 
110 division. Of the 58 cases that developed deceit after 
the first test, 19 or 33 per cent fell below the 90 I. Q. 
limit, while only 8 or 14 per cent were above the 110 mark. 
The similarity of the two groups is apparent and striking 
However, in group C, of the 346 cases indicating reform, 
92 or 26 per cent of the total had I. Q’s below 90, and 
61, representing 18 per cent, above 110. Of the 337 in 
group D, the consistently honest, 7l, or 21 per cent, were 
below 90, while 89, 26 per cent, were above 110. 

Table I following Indicates more graphically the rela¬ 
tion between the intelligence quotient and tendencies to¬ 
wards deceit. The percentage columns show constant and 
marked decrease from group A to D In percentages below 
a 90 I. Q., and a constant and significant Increase above 
110 . 
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2. Tendencies from grade to grade were not so signifi¬ 
cant, although on the whole increased grade showed ini- 
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provement in honesty. The case histories were somewhat 
more consistent than the cross sections and are probably 
more dependable indications of typical trends. Of the 
793 who resorted to deceit in the first test 62S did not do 
so in the final test. On the basis of 1,383 cases for whom 
complete data were secured at the beginning this represents 
45 per cent. Only 168 cases consistently resorted to deceit, 
which represents 12 per cent of the total. Of the 590 
cases who did not deceive in the first test only 63, or less 
than 5 per cent of the total, did so in the final test. The 
tendencies towards reform clearly outnumber the tendency 
to become more deceitful. Allowing for a considerable 
number of cases of suspicion regarding the purpose of the 
tests, of which no evidence seems available, it is difficult 
to account foi evidences of ten times as large a per cent 
of reform as of retrogression without some basis of fact 

3. Any study which seeks to discover conditions has just 
as great significance m the negative results secured as in 
the positive. Failure to find correlation between any given 
social factor and tendencies towards deceit may be of as 
great or even greater significance than the discovery of 
correlations. It is therefore important to report the rela¬ 
tion between geographical areas and honesty tendencies. 

The following table (Table II) will give a graphic 
picture of the findings in this regard. The thirteen schools 
are listed without identification. The total number in each 
school concerning whom data were gathered is indicated 
in column 2 This number served as the basis upon which 
to compute percentages in all cases. The four classes of 
cases already described are indicated in the table in reverse 
order The consistently honest corresponds to group D 
It will be noted from the table that there is very little 
correlation between rankings of the four classes—indeed 
there is no high correlation between any two. 

Two conclusions are evident so far as the data are con¬ 
cerned Tendencies towards improvement in each higher 
grade over the previous grade are not uniform in all schools, 
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although the dominant tendencies are In that direction. 
Wide ranges of differences, however, occur when comparing 
the two extreme schools. Clearly, any study of methods 
intended to modify conduct should take into consideration 
geographical areas before measurements are begun. So 
far as social types in different geographical areas are con¬ 
cerned It will be painful to some to know that the so-called 
better classes of society do not show any consistent advan¬ 
tage. Control groups in future studies should particularly 
take into account the question of social environment, care¬ 
fully avoiding a mixture of groups from different environ¬ 
ments. 

The second conclusion from the data presented is that 
the forces tending to produce honesty are very strong 
outside the school. School D ranked highest in per cent 
of cases of consistent honesty but ranked tenth In improve¬ 
ment, while at the same time it showed little tendency 
towards increased deceitfulness. Were the tendencies to 
be found chiefly within the school itself the correlations 
should be much higher. School A ranked twelfth in con¬ 
sistent honesty, ranked next to the top in improvement, 
but ranked low in deccitfulness on both counts. 
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“f'Rank I in columns 11 and 14 means "beaf' record, i e , lowest degree of deceit This 
corresponds to the first and second acts of ranks, which represent degrees of honcaty The 
four columns are thus positively comparable 


On the whole, it may be said that question two appears 
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to be answered in the affirmative to a sufficient degree to 
justify further extensive studies in this direction. Ques- 
tion one seems to be answered positively with reference to 
L Q. s, and slightly with reference to increased age' Little 
evidence was found to indicate other constant trends which 
might be considered dependable as a basis for corroborating 
future control groups, ^ 



HEALTH AND SAFETY PROJECT 
Nelue Nash McNeill 

My plan at the opening of school was to make health 
and safety an objective in my school work; but how much 
I could accomplish with first-grade children was another 
problem. 

Our Board of Education employs a physician, a dentist, 
and a staff of nurses. When school opened in September, 
the children were examined for physical defects, weighed, 
and measured. Notices were then sent to parents whose 
children needed medical attention. About eight of my 
class of thirty-six were found to be more than five pounds 
underweight. 

Opening exercises for several weeks consisted of talks 
on food, sleep, exercise, and cleanliness. This put the 
children in the proper frame of mind to start scoring a 
few points which we wanted to work on particularly. Wc 
decided on three items for our score cards; going to bed 
early, eating hot cereal each morning, and keeping hands 
and nails clean. I made individual score cards, and each 
child pasted a picture of a bowl of hot cereal or a healthy 
child on his card. The cards were hung on a large bul¬ 
letin board and were checked each morning for “early to 
bed” and “hot cereal breakfast.” If a child had checks 
for the week on both items, a gold star was given both on 
the individual score and the group score. 

The clean-hand chart was kept for each row of children. 
Each child made a copy of his own hand, and the best one 
in each row was mounted on black paper and numbered 
These were also tacked on the bulletin board. If the 
morning inspector found all the hands and nails clean, 
the white hand was exposed that day; but if any hands 
were dirty, the black side of the card was turned out. The 
children made an effort to keep the white hand out, as a 
gold star was placed on a finger if the clean hand was out 
all week. 
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Health and Safety Project 

It was decided that we could have more perfect scores 
if the mothers knew of our project, so each child wrote 
a letter to his mother asking her to help with their health 
club. Many mothers answered the letters and their co¬ 
operation was an incentive to the children. 

Our reading table was another great help. Books on 
health and safety were provided, which the children read 
during spare time and which I also read to them. 

They made “safety lessons" booklets from material 
obtained from the National Safety Council. They dis¬ 
cussed the dangers that were illustrated, colored the pic¬ 
tures, and made booklets of the ten illustrations. The 
pages were numbered with numbers cut from calendars, 
and the words “safety lessons” mounted on the covers. 
These were used on the reading table also, and are stil) 
doing service for my new class. 

The children were encouraged to relate their experi¬ 
ences and to tell things they had done to make their homes 
safe, such as picking up toys, watching younger children, 
and sanding slippery sidewalks. 

Such keen interest was shown by the class that im¬ 
provement was evident, so when they were weighed at the 
close of the semester I was very much pleased with the 
results. Gains ranged from one to six pounds over a 
period of three months. 

The parents, too, seemed pleased with the good that was 
being done. Some taught their children how to tell time 
so that they would know when it was eight-thirty, their 
bedtime. They told me the children would not stay up 
five minutes overtime One mother told me that she had 
tried for some time to get her children to eat hot cereal, 
but with no success, and that she could never thank me 
enough for getting her child to eat it every day She 
not only ate It herself, but she induced the older children 
to eat it. 

As the semester was nearing the close, we discussed what 
we could do about continuing the health club, and we 
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finally decided to write a letter to the second-grade teacher, 
asking her to continue the club. 

1 feel that these children have gained materially by the 
health work we did and I hope that they will continue to 
hold the attitude which they have formed. I have never 
seen keener interest displayed, and I could see the improve¬ 
ment it made both physically and mentally. The children 
were wide-awake, happy, and healthy, and were eager to 
do all the work given them. 



SOME OF THE HIGH LIGHTS OF HEALTH 
EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

IvA Pasco Bennett 

The principal and school nurse of Montgomery school 
were much concerned at the amount of candy which was 
being consumed daily by the pupils. Their attention was 
called to this fact more forcefully because of the many 
and constant complaints of headache, stomach ache, and 
many colds. They investigated the matter a bit and found 
that the children were buying a very inferior grade and 
the cheapest kinds of candy. The population (415) of 
this school IS about fifty per cent foreign and the rest 
are mostly poor whites. Many of these children are very 
poorly nourished. 

Finally it was decided to try selling apples at school. 
A bushel was purchased at first. The apples were sold for 
one or two cents depending upon the size. These were 
gone almost immediately. Then the order was enlarged to 
a barrel It became “the style to eat apples” and these dis¬ 
appeared very quickly. More and more apples were 
bought and nearly forty bushels were consumed In about 
four months 

On some days a bushel a day was sold. The remark¬ 
able result of this experiment is that now there is almost 
never a complaint of a headache or stomachache, the per¬ 
centage of colds has greatly diminished, and the cheap 
candy fad is neaily abolished in that district, 

English and language work affords excellent oppoitun- 
ity for introducing health The following is an English 
composition on “cereals” from a four-two grade. 

Health 

To be healthy we must eat cereals There are different kinds 
of cereals Some have coats, some are without the coats 
If we want to be healthy we must eat cereals with the coats 
on The cereals with the coats on are called the whole 
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cereals. These cereals contain iron and lime which help to 
build strong teeth and bones 

We must be careful in choosing the right kind of cereals. 

Some of the whole cereals arc puffed wheat, cornmeal, 
wheatena, shredded wheat, and oatmeal. 

An experiment with an eight-one health club was tried 
in our Lincoln Junior High School last term. A home- 
economics teacher who had free time was in charge of this 
club. The children elected their own officers and conducted 
the club themselves Topics which they would like to study 
were discussed and planned for the term. 

First they studied the sanitary and safety conditions of 
the school building and grounds. This included the ventila¬ 
tion system, the cafeteria, the water supply, fire protection, 
playgrounds, etc. Committees were appointed to inspect 
and report to the class both the good and the bad points 
found from their survey. As a result of these investiga¬ 
tions, the janitor was asked to increase the water pressure 
at certain fountains, to use a deodorant in the basement near 
the toilets, and to repair rollers on some of the window 
shades. 

The cafeteria was taken up as a separate problem, 
covering several lessons. It was then possible to incor¬ 
porate food selection and costs, courtesy and deportment 
at mealtime, and health conditions of the workers as well 
as the sanitation and arrangement of the equipment. Some 
most interesting facts were revealed in food selection 
One whole month was devoted to an investigation of the 
city public-health agencies. Trips were made to the city 
health department, the free dispensary, and one of the 
well baby clinics. The whole class was invited to go on 
these trips, but it was not compulsory. From fifteen to 
twenty attended nearly every time, about half boys and 
girls, and the reports given to the club were most grati¬ 
fying. Much interest and enthusiasm was created through¬ 
out the school as a result of these exploits. The club is 
being continued this term with those same children and a 
new one is started with the eight-one class. We hope to 
have many more committees working and do some con¬ 
structive follow-up work from the surveys made last term. 



THE VALUE OF REST AND SLEEP 
Ethel A. Grosscup 

Good sleep and good nature usually go together. 

The folk adage “sleep on it" sprang from the observa¬ 
tion of the increased wisdona follo'wing a good night’s sleep. 

In the sleepless we find something lacking—a zest, an 
enjoyment, the living of life at its highest pitch. There 
is something forced and uncertain in the mirth of the 
sleepless, something cranky in their good humor. They 
take offense at unmeant trifles. They faint with an easy 
day's effort, and with Shakespeare’s Caesar we fain would 
cry—“Let me have men about me such as sleep o’ 

nights.’’ 

Without sleep the unwearying heart would never have 
the partial rest that each night slows its beat by 8 strokes 
a minute. This is the only near rest—without this the 
blood pressure, heightened by our modern rush, would 
never fall, since the relaxation of the walls of the blood 
vessels would not take place. 

But sad to relate, not only do we adults rob ourselves 
of sleep but we steal it from children. For the sake of 
popularity and applause mothers are apt to exploit the 
health of their children. They like to see them star at 
evening entertainments, in solo dances, and recitals 

We all like to see parents interested and proud of the 
accomplishments of their children, but not to the point of 
risking their good health so that the parents may reap 
the glory and praise of having clever offsprings. 

Sometimes, associations organized specifically for the 
welfare of children are grave offenders. I have often 
given talks on child health to such organizations at evening 
meetings, where many in the audience were children who 
should have been in bed. 
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Insufficient sleep depletes the reserve energy of the child 
and undermines his efficiency just as it does in adults 

Sleep is the resting time of the brain The brain can¬ 
not be active all the time any more than any other organ. 
When it is at rest, the result is unconsciousness. Eight 
hours of dreamless sleep should ensure sufficient mental 
and physical rest to the average person. In so far as the 
sleep is disturbed the mind is not absolutely at rest. 

Fatigue is the chief condition tending to bring on sleep 
The most commonly accepted theory of fatigue is that it 
is the condition which results wheri through continuous 
activity the waste products accumulate in the blood stream 
more rapidly than they can be disposed of. Theie is 
the type of fatigue that is capable of doing permanent 
injury. It is the type which accumulates over days or 
weeks during which the rest at night is not sufficient to 
bring complete recovery from the fatigue of the day. A 
more common example of this type of fatigue is seen in 
the high-strung, overexcitable girl of today, who wakes 
herself up with an alarm clock every morning after danc¬ 
ing most of the night and never gets quite enough rest to 
start the day feeling entirely fit. She does not always 
look “stunted and emaciated," but she usually looks old 
before her time. 

Even though some eminent and highly intellectual men 
have been able to go through life with very little sleep, 
it is no precedent for the general run of people. 

An interesting experiment was performed on animals 
showing the effect of lack of sleep. They were depiived 
of sleep by means of a revolving cage, and at the end of 
four or five days they died, although they could have lived 
without food for twenty days. From this experiment, it 
has been estimated that if man were totally deprived of 
sleep for a pciiod of ten days he would die, although he 
might live without food as long as six weeks. 

The mystery and witchery of sleep have been sources 
of speculation and wonder to humanity through the ages. 
The recuperative functions of sleep, the means by which 
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the mental and bodily wear and tear of each day’s acts are 
repail ed, has an important bearing on health. 

We used to think that the healthy sleeper “slept like 
a logj" but we have found the contrary to be true. Re¬ 
cently, a report was made on experiments and studies of 
posture during sleep conducted by several University of 
Pittsburgh professors Nightly ohservations of sleepers 
were made over a two-year period with the help of the 
movie camera. The Pittsburgh investigators proved that 
the most restful night’s sleep is characterized by the use 
of a considerable variety of bodily positions, all of which 
are contorted. There are sometimes as many as from 
20 to 45 shifts of position during 8 hours of sleep. 

Hence we see how essential to restful sleep it is that 
we sleep alone. Otherwise, these natural shiftings of posi¬ 
tion may annoy the other person and disturb his sleep. 
The bed should be comfortable and sufficiently wide to 
permit freedom of movement. 

Be sure that the covers are adjusted to the season, and 
remember that sleep can be banished by too few clothes 
as well as too many. In cold weather be sure there is no 
cold air coming from beneath. This may be checked by 
putting newspapers or a blanket between the springs and 
the mattress 

The right of all adults to 8 hours of tranquil repose 
in full unconsciousness every night should be held as inalien¬ 
able as their right to exist Sleep is not the privilege 
of the few; it is a physiological necessity for all. It is not 
a luxury, but an imperative function It is as necessary as 
breathing, eating, drinking, or excreting 

At present we sleep where we can, usually in the midst 
of a pandemonium caused by every kind of noise. 

With children—noise, excitement, irritating music, 
strenuous play before retiring are, perhaps, amongst the 
most important common causes of disturbed sleep. Often 
a state of emotional fatigue is produced which interferes 
with falling asleep and may cause fear and night terrors. 

Some people accustomed to noises at night fail to sleep 
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in quiet surroundings. City people sometimes have this 
experience upon going to the country where the nights seem 
strangely quiet by contrast. This calls to mind the ancient 
ditty: 

An old lady who lived by the shore 
At length got so used to the roar 
That she never could sleep 
Unless some one would keep 
Apounding away at the door. 

Sleep is measured by its depth as well as by its dura¬ 
tion. It is difficult to determine the quantity and proper 
degree of depth of sleep needed for the average human 
being. 

1 have said that the average adult needs not less than 
8 hours sleep each night. With children this varies ac¬ 
cording to age, A healthy infant sleeps from 20 to 22 
hours out of the 24 during the first weeks of its life; at 
6 months, from 16 to 18 hours is the usual sleeping time. 
All children between the ages of 2 and 4 should have a 
daily nap or rest of I to 2 hours Between the ages of 
4 and 6 they should have a daily nap or rest of at least 
1 hour. 

In the schedule of sleep for children given us by au¬ 
thorities, the rising hour at all ages is put at 7 a, m. Be¬ 
ginning with 4 years, the necessary amount of sleep accord¬ 
ing to age runs as follows: 


AOBS 

BEDTIME 

HOURS SLHBP 

4 to 6 

600 p. m. 

13 

6 to 8 

7*00 p, m. 

12 

8 to 10 

7i30 p m. 

nyi 

10 to 12 

8.00 p, m 

11 

12 to 14 

8 30 p4 m. 

ioyi 

14 to 16 

9 00 p in 

10 

16 to 18 

10 00 p, m. 

9 

The child’s retiring time should never vary. No light 
should burn in the room during sleeping hours, and the 

air should be cool and 

moving with no 

direct draft 

Undue excitement or 

hard study right up to the time of 


going to bed is apt to postpone sleep. The child should 
go to bed happy and contented. 
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Value of Rest and Sleep 

Let us be particularly careful that the boy and girl of 
high-school age get their proper amount of sleep. The 
period of adolescence, of neither being children nor adults, 
is taxing. Then, too, the body with too little rest and sleep 
is more susceptible to disease. 

Once more must we caution parents that the tuberculosis 
death rate is still high among boys and girls of high-school 
age. For the 15 to 19 age group, the tuberculosis death 
rate for girls is nearly twice that of boys. 

We must do all we can to build up strength and energy 
in young children in order to give them the maximum 
physical vigor to carry them safely through the period of 
adolescence to sturdy manhood and womanhood. 

May I give a few suggestions to my readers who find 
it difficult to drop to sleep easily. First—a light lunch, 
say crackers and warm milk, but this should not be bulky 
enough to distend the diaphragm upward. A lukewarm 
bath (water 92 or 95 degrees) is still better. Second— 
avoid excessive fatigue. If you have overexcited your 
brain, It may help to take a brisk walk in the fresh air 
just before retiring. This is especially good, since exercise 
takes the blood into the skin and muscles and therefore 
away from the brain. This will be helpful if one has to 
sleep in the same room in which he has been working dur¬ 
ing the day Third—turn off your emotion motors. Break 
orderly associations by indulging in "word salads" of insane 
nonsense even if you have to resort to repeating poetiy, 
one word to every breath. 

And last but not least remember that the most wide¬ 
awake and active people in the daytime are usually the 
best sleepers. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that thit section of the Journal may be of the greatest 
possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current re¬ 
search protects now in process in educational sociology and also thosef 
projects in kindred fields of interest to educational sociology Corre¬ 
spondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed 

Timeliness and Costliness op Research 
The expelience of the Research Bureau of the Welfare 
Council of New York City regarding timeliness of studies 
has been enlightening.' There seems to be a great deal of 
belief in magic still extant, for it is not unusual, upon an 
announcement that a study is to be made, for us imme¬ 
diately to receive from various parts of the country requests 
for copies of the report. When people are told that few 
studies can be made in less than a year’s time and that 
some projects require as much as three or five years, they 
question whether research is the medicine they need And 
we share their doubts. We have come to test the seri 
ousness of the intentions of groups by their willingness to 
wait and by the sustained interest which they display while 
a study is in progress. On the other hand, materials 
develop timeliness and usefulness most unexpectedly All 
of the social indexes, all the material on social-work finance, 
and many of our other endeavors came into their own last 
winter. The research staff is, of course, as anxious as 
any other group to issue material, especially that relating 
to rapidly changing conditions, as promptly as possible, 
but they are not magicians. Our hope lies in the belief that 
on the foundations which we have tried to lay, it will be¬ 
come increasingly easy to mobilize significant materials 
rapidly and accurately. 

‘This Btfltemen ton the timclineBs and coallincsaof research arising out of the ex^rlence 
of the Research Bureau of Ihc New York Welfare Council Ib contributed by Neva R Dear- 
dorfl, director of the Research Bureau The onginal article hy Dr Deardorff, of which 
thia atateinetit was a part, appeared lo the May (1931) apecial number of the Journai 
on research At the suggestion of the author, the statement waa omitted at that time 
on account of a shortage of apace 
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Stimulating as is the alliance between a growing, dynamic 
affair such as the Welfare Council’s planning bodies and 
the lesearch oiganization, it is true that the time pressure 
put upon the Bureau by the very circumstances of the case 
does not make for those conditions of mature and leisuiely 
study and thought, usually deemed essential to the flower¬ 
ing of the finest forms of scientific imagination and to the 
execution of exquisitely finished woik. Against the gieat 
need of the clientele of the Research Buieau for the issu¬ 
ance of mateiials almost the instant that they have been 
foimulated stands the conviction of the reseaich wing of 
the oiganization that theie should be opportunity foi ideas 
to be “aged in the wood.’’ Theie has been a great deal 
of patient compiomise on both sides so that, while this 
is regarded as a leal problem, it is not acute. 

No one who has become familiar with social research 
can but be impiessed with its costliness The Research 
Buieau now has 47 persons on its payroll, and at the 
moment is spending at the rate of $12,000 a month. This 
includes not only the payroll but all chaiges such as leiit, 
telephone, office supplies, postage, printing, mimeogiaph- 
ing, and mechanical tabulating Some years ago, Professor 
Haiold J Laski, writing in Harpers Magazine^ com¬ 
mented on the high cost of social studies in the United 
States and indicated that if these had been done by aca¬ 
demic institutions this cost could have been greatly reduced. 
It seemed to us that this was a specious argument and 
somewhat unbecoming a social scientist. It is tiue that 
research can seem to be done inexpensively if the cost¬ 
accounting system charges a laigc part of the time con¬ 
sumed by those who are cariying it on to something else, 
that Is, to teaching or administrative work. But that 
does not establish that it has cost society any less to get 
the job done Most of the studies worth doing at all 
requiie the expendituie of some one’s time and energy in 
the lesponsible dischaige of a duty publicly assumed or 
assigned, and no one has yet found a way to suspend the 
living costs of those who are doing it. Whether their 
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maintenance comes via a post in a teaching institution, a 
fellowship or scholarship, a salary from a research or¬ 
ganization, or from their own private resources, the bill 
is being paid for, and human resources are being consumed, 
It would seem to be important for the conimunity to under¬ 
stand what the cost of research is, whoever pays the bill. 
This can be known only if all research projects are budgeted 
and accounted for completely, including all the overhead 
charges required. In the Welfare Council’s research pro¬ 
gram this principle has been followed and a rigid account¬ 
ing made in terms of every project upon which the Bureau 
ever has worked Unfortunately, there is little or no 
comparative data from other organizations. Possibly, 
some time a few research organizations may privately 
compare notes, look the facts in the face, and work up 
collective courage to tell the public just what it costs to 
carry on even a small social inquiry. 

Whether the fact finding and studies of the Welfare 
Council ever contribute anything to social science or the 
discovery of truth, only time will tell Meanwhile, it pur¬ 
sues its quest for information immediately useful to those 
responsible for the direction of New York City’s social 
and health work. 

Research on Regionalism 

Research Into regionalism, that is, urban areas repre¬ 
senting communities of greater extent than the single town 
or city, has acquired increased significance in recent years. 
This is due largely to the problems of social organization 
arising as a result of the linking together of towns and 
cities by mutual facilities for interaction into metropolitan 
areas and regions. Educational problems have arisen as 
a result of an exchange of educational services, both formal 
and informal, in these areas. Problems of centralization 
and distribution of these services have arisen as well as 
those of modifying educational programs to meet the needs 
of changing constituencies. 

A variety of interesting studies of regional problems of 
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an educational institution of the nonformal type are being 
earned on by members of the national organization of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

The tenth annual institute of the Society for Social 
Research of the University of Chicago (August 28 to 30, 
1931), a brief report of which was presented in the Sep¬ 
tember issue of the Journal, dealt with various aspects 
of research into regionalism, especially in the Middle West’^ 
The program was devoted to current applications and de¬ 
velopments of the concepts of regionalism, metropolitan 
area, and metropolitan region m social research and social 
statistics. 

The general topic of the afternoon meeting of August 
28 was: “The Metropolitan Area as a Population Unit,’* 
Professor R. D. McKenzie of the University of Michigan 
outlined the processes of population segregation and de¬ 
centralization within the metropolitan area Mr, C. E 
Batschelet, geographer, the Bureau of the Census, described 
the way m which the metropolitan area is defined as a 
unit for the collection and tabulation of census statistics, 
and presented some interesting facts concerning the shift¬ 
ing distribution, of population revealed by the last census 
In the evening meeting that day, the discussions were con¬ 
cerned with “The Metropolitan Area as an Economic 
Unit.’’ 

The first address in the morning session of August 29, 
under the general heading “Communication and the Metro¬ 
politan Area,’’ was by Professor R. E. Park of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. He showed the graphically presentable 
geographic distribution of the circulation of metropolitan 
newspapers to be a valuable index of the extension of the 
attitudes and mobility characteristic of the metropolitan 
area. C. H. Sundberg, official of “The One-Hundred 
Thousand Group of American Cities,” followed with an 
informing presentation of the activities of this organiza¬ 
tion and the problems revealed by the information so col¬ 
lected concerning cities of this class 


^The following aUtement was furniahcd through the courtesy of H P HayeSr secretary 
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The afternoon meeting, on "Organization of Life in the 
Metropolitan Area,” opened with Howard W. Green, 
of the Cleveland Health Council, describing the geographic 
distribution of cultural, nationality, and economic-level 
groups in Cleveland, and raising the question of the factors 
affecting these distributions. Professor E W. Burgess, 
of the University of Chicago, then presented some of the 
findings and conceptualizations of such distributions in 
Chicago, as elaborated by the department of sociology at 
that university. Mr. Earl Johnson described some of the 
present results of his current study of the changing pattern 
on the Loop district. Mr. W. L P. Ireland discussed his 
current research on the changing distribution of certain 
types of residences in Chicago. 

In the evening, a dinner was held, after which there 
was an informal discussion of the general topic, "Social 
Research in Regionalism,” The attendance averaged 
about fifty for each meeting. A spot map of the residences 
of the persons attending would be bounded by a rectangle 
extending from Seattle to London to Alabama to Texas, 
and would show a considerable scattering converging to 
Chicago. 



BOOK REVIEWS 


Problems in Public School Admimstraiion^ by OscAR F. 
Weber New York* The Century Company, 1930, 
726 pages. 

The author of this discriminating text has produced a practical 
book that wiU be of real value to school administrators and to students 
who look forward to becoming public-school executives 

The choice of problems shows a thorough familiarityr with the many 
issues that confront the present-day school superintendent. The treat¬ 
ment IS vigorous, clear, and thoroughly human. Moreover, for the 
student taking a general course in administration, there is presented 
in the twent3'-seven chapters of this dynamic book an overview of a 
field of professional endeavor which may later be cultivated through 
specialized courses in the administration of particular pha&es and 
aspects of education. 

According to the plan suggested by the author the student is required 
to analyze each problem for luttiscU, and after relating his analysis 
to the informational material of the text, to consult significant litera¬ 
ture, and finally to evaluate his findings in the light of his particular 
task, This he does without the hazards of an actual decision, to be 
followed by executive action* Such a plan has not led to any suggestion 
of artificiality or finality in the treatment of situations. It has rather 
emphasized the fact that every attempt at a solutioit of a problem 
raises other and further inquiries. Furthermore, it does not appear 
to the reviewer that such a method of study would tend to weaken 
the executive when the time came in actual experience for him to act 
and to accept responsibility for his decision. His action would not be 
an emotional one. 

The business aspects of the superintendent’s work have been given 
the major emphasis since, excluding the largest school systems, this 
aspect of a superintendent’s task is pressing The school budget U 
shown to he an essential in good management, and that it docs not 
exist as a prop to an accounting procedure 

This book IS a welcome contribution to a rapidly developing litera¬ 
ture in school administration 

A. B. Meredith 

Background of International RelaiionSy by Charles 
Hodges, New York- John Wiley and Sons^ 1931, 
743 pages 

The reviewer is constrained, at the outset, to admit that he has not 
read in toto the seven hundred and forty-three pages of this remark- 
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able book. The sampling process in which he has indulged does con¬ 
vince him, however, that he would greatly proht by so doing Back¬ 
ground of International Relaiiom so'unds technical It sounds as diy 
as ^'statistics.” One familiar with Professor Hodges’s excellent charts 
and maps of world affairs, which have been appearing in the press 
for a half a dozen years, might be justified in expecting a continuation 
of that sort of thing The book, however, is a complete surprise It 
is the lucid, intriguing story of the “backgrounds of human relations^' 
in a broad social sense, as seen by a political scientist. Yet it is not 
political science. It is social science Politics, economics, sociology, 
and even lustory are brought together to round out the picture What¬ 
ever the representatives of any of the above fields may think of the 
book, It is a definite contribution in a much needed direction; that of 
the coordination and unification of the social sciences. 

Clarence G. Dittmhr 


Safety Education^ by Idabelle Stevenson York: 

A. S. Barnes Company, 1931, 148 pages. 

The problems of accident prevention and health education have loomed 
large in the discussions of educators in recent years The growing 
menace of accidents in the United States, and especially accidents in 
the home and upon the streets, have aroused the interest of educators 
and much has been written about safety education since the presenta' 
tlon of the original, comprehensive plan following the experimental 
program in the St. Louis schools and the presentation of the first hand¬ 
book for teachers m 1919 on education in accident prevention^ 

The most recent of these publications coming to my attention is the 
one under review This book is designed as a handbook for teachers 
and includes ten chapters m which are presented the conventional topics 
relating to safety in the schoolsi 

Unfortunately the book is an inadequate summary of what has been 
extensively presented in other publications and, moreover, it has defects 
which would produce harm if its recommendations were followed too 
literally. These defects appear most marked m the chapter dealing 
with student safety organization and in the chapter dealing with safety 
patrols In the chapter on organization the author outlines a stereo¬ 
typed form of organization, even presenting a constitution including 
requirements for meitihers^ insignia and the like. This certainly leavci* 
nothing to the imagination or the initiative of the progressive teacher 
who undoubtedly knows more about such matters than the writer 
The leaders of twentieth-century education have sought to avoid 
just such formality and little progress is likely to be made by an attempt 
to revive nineteenth-century procedure 

E George Payne 


y^ducation \n Accidtni FrevenUotit by E George Paymb (New York l-yons and Car 
nahan, 1929), 176 pages 
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Book Reviews 

Personality in Its Teens, by W. Ryland Boorman. New 
York; The Macmillan Company, 1931, xv+268 
pages. 

This practical book on boyology was written by a man who has had 
considerable intimate contact with boys of the teen age. It represents 
the fruit of an investigation into the psychology and sociology of the 
high-school boy. Letters were written to one thousand boys These boys 
were asked to write letters dealing with some of their personal experi¬ 
ences. For a period of two years a correspondence was kept up between 
Mr. Boorman and about one hundred of these boys. The boys were 
urged to deal with their intimate and personal affairs in a frank and 
natural manner. Twenty complete senes of letters written by twenty 
of these boys formed the basis of this study. The data secured were 
subjected to analysis and discussed in this volume, 

The author answers such questions as. How does the boy feel about 
his home and his family? How does he react to his teachers? What 
arc his ambitions and ideals? What kind of companions does he have? 
How docs he choose his friends? What is his attitude towards girls? 
What part do athletics play in his life? How does he respond to 
religion? What is his moral code? How is he influenced in choosing 
a vocation? 

This BSok will be of considerable practical value, both to other stu¬ 
dents in this field and particularly to parents and laymen who come 
into contact with boys. 

Charles E Skinner 

Your Son and Mine, by John T. McGovern, New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1931, xxi+18S pages. 

Your Son and Mine is a practical discussion of a variety of college- 
student problems from the standpoint of the layman Many of the 
topics have been discussed in faculty meetings and various educational 
gatherings of college and university teachers and administrators. Actual 
or possible situations ate discussed and principles developed from such 
discussions, 

Howard J Savage says this thesis is probably “that some boys, per¬ 
haps fewer boys, will benefit from college, and some will not, from 
demand upon the capacities, inclinations, and strength of purpose of the 
individual boy, then, to the wise parent, all that really matters is that 
the youngster shall have the chance to work out his own destiny, by 
means of college or not, in helpfulness and human usefulness, and that, 
contrary to the general superstition, the best rewards of life are not 
reserved exclusively for the bachelor of arts 

This book could be read, not without profit, by both college execu¬ 
tives and parents of high-school and college students, 

Charles E Skinner 
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The Changing Educational World 1905-1930. Papers read 
on the occasion of the 25th Anniversary of the Col¬ 
lege of Education of the University of Minnesota, 
edited by Atvm C EURICH. Minneapolis; Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1931. 

Professor Monroe tells xis that the first professorship for college 
instructjon vn professional education was projected at Nevr Yarlc Utu- 
versity mnety-nmc years ago», and the first “school of pedagogy" on a 
professional plane established there in 1890. Brown University insti¬ 
tuted such instruction about 1853, then Antioch a few years later, 
and in 1873 the University of Iowa; with the University of Michigan 
following in 1879 

This collection of papers comprises a symposium upon the achieve¬ 
ments of this new type of professional school over a period of a quarter 
of a century. The scope of the papers extends, however, beyond the 
confines of merely professional problems affecting schools of education 
Stuart Chase deals with “Men and Machines”; President Lmdiey with 
the "Revival of Personality”; Dr. Paul Denglcr of Vienna with “Forces 
Behind Education in Europe," and Dr. Albert B Meredith with “Vo¬ 
cational Education in an Industrial State” William John Cooper, 
UnUed States Commissioner of Education, m a discussion of "New 
Problems in Education” presents some very challenging problems for 
educators to solve Fletcher Harper Swift of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia arouses one’s interest in a discussion of 'The Increasing Pro¬ 
fessionalization of Educational Workers.” And so the volume goes— 
a series of papers, few of which are dull and most of which arc well 
worth reading not only by educational folk but by the general reader 
who, these days, seems to like to read and talk about education The 
editor^ Dr. Eurich, presents at the end of the volume a record of the 
research in education acconnplished by faculty members and graduate 
students at the University of Minnesota in recent years. Those skeptical 
about the value of research m education might well scan these titles 
and perchance take a random sampling for personal perusal It is 
significant that the University has been able to secure the cooperation 
of so large a percentage ol its arts faculty in research upon educa¬ 
tional problems 

J. O. Crhaobr 

Survey of College Entrance Credits and College Courses 
in Music. New York: National Bureau for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Music, 1930, vi+209 pages. 

There has been a lack of dissemination of accurate information on 
subjects accepted by the various colleges and universities for admission. 
Parents, teachers, and principals of schools—all who advise young 
folks preparing for college^have needed such information. Colleges 
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are so numerous, so alike m their general procedure, and yet different 
in certain details, that it is often a paramount issue as to whether 
John or Mary goes to College Twecdledee or College Twcedleduin 
If the credits a student has to offer do not exactly fit the require- 
ments of Twcedledee, they may work m Tweedledum and a most 
unsentimental yet happy solution follows 

It IS therefore a valuable as well as a consoling piece of research 
which undertakes to answer this often momentous question for the 
whole American domain for a single subject such as music This 
recent survey of 594 institutions was made under the auspices of the 
lesearch council of the music supervisors national conference and was 
made possible by an appropriation from the Carnegie Corporation 
The leading conclusions are that an Increasingly liberal attitude 
towards music, as a branch of study worthy of university credit, is 
found, 76 of the institutions accept music for entrance, while more 
than three quarters offer musical instruction, for every college which 
docs not grant credit in music there is an institution of equal standing 
which does, nine out of ten colleges allow the student to do some 
work in music towards his degree; the colleges of the Middle West 
and Far West exhibit a more progressive attitude towards music than 
do those of the East and South; of 50 land-grant colleges, all but six 
accept entrance credit for music as contrasted with sixteen of the 
private institutions. 

As pointed out by Peter W, Dykema, professor of music education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, this new attitude of the 
colleges will tend to stimulate the study of music in the secondary 
schools 

The volume is so edited that parents and principals may easily ascer¬ 
tain what any given institution will do concerning credit for music, 
either for entrance or after entrance, towards a degree Here truly 
hath research robbed the serpent of his sting 


J, 0 CafACBR 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Tentative Program for the February Meeting of the Educational 
Sociology Section with the National Association o-f College Teachers 
of Education at the Time of the Annual Session of the Department of 
Superintendence at Washington^ February, 1932 
The Tuesday Monmg Meeting 

1. ^‘The Status and Scope of Educational Sociology in Teachers 
Colleges* Normal Schools, and College and University Depart¬ 
ments of Education.” 

Professor Gray Truitt, Adelphi College 

2. ‘The Subject Matter of the Basic Course in Educational Soci- 
ology," 

Professor Wray H. Congdon^ University of Michigan. 

Professor Charles L Anspacli, Michigan State Normal College 

3. Discussion 

The Luncheon Meeting 

'Education for the Control of Narcotics." 

Dr. E, George Payne, New York Univer&ity. 

Discussion led by Mn Julian L, Archer, State Teachers College, 
Macomb, Illinois 


A New College in 1932 

Teachers College, Columbia University, gnnounc-es a plan for a 
new type of teacher"traininE institution to open September, 1932 It 
will operate as an undergraduate unit at the college level. 

This new college, to be under the direction of Dr. Thomas Alex¬ 
ander, professor of education, Teachers College, will attempt to dem¬ 
onstrate radically different methods Sn the selection and training of 
youfig men and women who are to beconae teachers in nursery, ele¬ 
mentary, and secondary schools While preparing these young people 
for teaching positions the new unit, which will grant the bachelor of 
ecience and the master’s degrees, will operate also as a demonstration 
college in which graduate students in Teachers College may observe 
improved methods in teacher training. 

The fVorJd Federation of Education Associations Met at ‘Denver 

in Juty^ 

They were a zealous, a devout group, the four thousand men and 
women who came out of many lands to attend this educational con¬ 
clave. There was a wonderful spirit manifest in every phase of the 
meeting. It was d spiritual spirit, it combined the human values 
taught by all the great teachers—Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed, 
Zoroaster, and Christ They came that they might find a way to 
bring about a better understanding among the nations. They knew 
iThe (oUonlnx etatemivt was (umUHed by A 0 Thom», prealdfciit 
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that complete appreciation ol nations and races must come through 
the training of the unprejudiced young and that it is a case of coopera¬ 
tion or calamity. They believe that education is the instrument which 
will dethrone the cruel god Mars and enthrone the Prtnee of Peace 
in the hearts of men. 

The conference was characteriz^ed by five mam features: 

1 By a great program, Both the sections and the general meetings 
were well planned and elicited fine attention The program contained 
subjects of human values to give richness to the practical and technical 
themes engaging the attention of the divisions Such themes as (1) 
international understanding through service, (2) interpretation of 
national life as a means to understanding, (3) methods peculiarly 
adapted to the promotion of mutual appreciation among nations, (4) 
national life and the new world order, (5) the relation of labor, edu¬ 
cation, trade and commerce, diplomacy to international good will were 
intelligently and forcibly presented 

2. Great speakers were on the platform Messages were presented 
by leading educators from all parts of the civilized world. The 
presidents of most of the great national educational bodies were heard 
The list included such masters of education as Miss Florence M. 
Hale, the brilliant and popular president of the National Education 
Association; the matchless Willis A Sutton, whose leadership during 
the last year was like a benediction to the profession; Mr. Angus 
Roberts, the dynamic personality who presides over the National Union 
of Teachers of England and Wales, Dr. P Seshadri of the country¬ 
wide organization of India, with the culture of thousands of years 
depicted in voice and manner, Count Hayashi, cultured, kindly intel¬ 
lectual, of the Japanese Imperial Education Association; Robert Neilly 
of the Irish Teachers Organization; R B Miller of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland. All brought the message of progress and under¬ 
standing from the four quarters of the earth. Besides these were buch 
outstanding personalities as Loftus H. Reed representing the Board 
of Education of Toronto, Canada, Georges Milsom of Paris, Senora 
Inez Fabrego dc Prieto of Panama Normal School, Gabino Palma of 
the University of Mexico, Deputy Bess Goodycoontz of the Federal 
Office of Education, Victor Olander, secretary of the Illinois Federa¬ 
tion of Labor, Rufus von Kleinsmid, president of the University of 
Southern California, Paul Monroe, director of the International Insti¬ 
tute of Education, and Dr. E A. Ross, noted sociologist There were 
many others who lent color, interest, and charm to the various pro¬ 
grams Nowhere else could be found so many illustrious sons and 
daughters of the teaching world, and few programs have ever been 
assembled of such importance. 

3. A spirit of earnestness. It was a purpose meeting and such 
gatherings always know where they are going It was not an aimless 
talkfest. The whole of the scheme clustered about the theme of 
'^world citizenship,” It was not a few strands of disconnected confer¬ 
ences but a chain, each department forming a link with the whole chain 
attached to the anchor of faith in a higher civilization which will teach 
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the peoples of the world science of understanding and the art of living 
together. 

4. The resolutions constitute a program. In the delegate assembly 
were brought together in summation the maturities of the several 
committees and divisions The Herman-Jot dan committees matured 
their programs and put them in shape for editing and printing as a 
contribution to international understanding and good will. Time will 
not permit a complete summary of these reaolutioi^s Only a few can 
be mentioned First, as vitally important, the teacher-training division 
recommends the careful training of teachers for the new international 
point of View, the study of comparative education not only in normal 
schools and colleges but in. summer schools for teachers Second, the 
federation recommends that governments make provision for the freer 
exchange of teachers and pupils, that correspondence and publications 
between schools be extended, that adequate time be given to the study 
of modern languages in order to facilitate intercommunication anj 
understanding Third, that a program of universal education be under¬ 
taken as a stabilizing force and that illiteracy be wiped out among 
the nations as rapidly as it can be done, that the radio be speeded up 
as a means of quickening adult education Fourth, parent education 
and the promotion of the work of school health be encouraged 

5. Local hospitality Nothing could have been finer than the cour¬ 
tesies of the Denver people The visitors were made to feel at home 
in a friendly city that knows how to entertain the stranger within 
its gate. 
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EDITORIAL 

The Journal of Educational Sociology from Its 
inception has sought to emphasize at all times the neces¬ 
sity of the scientific approach to the study of sociology. 
While It has not always been able to live up to its highest 
ideals it has kept constantly in mind the point of view held 
in the bcginaingv There is still, however^ too much ma¬ 
terial submitted to The Journal for publication which is 
nothing more or less than a philosophical essay dealing 
with some aspect of the social life. 

We are in need today, as never before, of saying things 
in sociology with data. This statement is not meant to 
discount the importance of the discussion of points of view 
but if we are going to build up a science of educational 
sociology we must devote our interests at the present time 
mainly to the gathering of data, its classification, and the 
discovery of principles relating to the specific aspects of 
the social life. This need has been felt in every new science 
and perhaps it is nowhere more felt than in the field of edu¬ 
cational sociology. 






A STUDY OF THE OUT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS 
Ada E. Orr and Francis J. Brown 

Youth, today as always, is under fire. Many who are 
beginning to gray about the temples look upon the youth 
of the present with apprehension and grave misgivings 
The chief concern of these critics of youth is the manner 
in which they use their leisure time, asserting that they 
spend their nights in a gay round of petting parties and 
their days in recuperating and planning for the next “de¬ 
bauch.” 

To determine, in so far as possible, what our young 
people do with their free time, this study was made of 
the out-of-school activities of two hundred girls in a New 
York City high school. Although no attempt was made 
to evaluate the nature of each activity, for example, the 
type of books read, the study does shed some light on the 
degree of validity of the statements of the critics. 

METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

The questionnaire, reproduced in part on page 267, was 
prepared and given to two hundred girls In the ninth and 
tenth grades, in high school. To avoid the possibility of 
a selective factor, as well as to determine any differences 
which might exist, the group included one hundred from 
each of the academic and commercial courses. A part of 
the regular health-education periods was used to explain 
and conduct the experiment. The classroom teacher gave 
a copy of the questionnaire to each girl and briefly ex¬ 
plained the nature of the study. The girls were asked not 
to sign their names and to be absolutely honest, as their 
individual tabulations would be entirely unknown to any 
one connected with the school. Every effort was also 
made to avoid any element of the unusual. The girls 
entered into the experiment with an interest and enthusi¬ 
asm which led the classroom teacher and the experimenters 

266 
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to believe that the results were, for the most part, both 
honest and accurate- Although the activities of only one 
week were studied, all of the students who answered the 
question “How does this period differ from any other 
normal week?” used such phrases as “none," “very little,” 
“not much,” It was appaiently a typical week, and as 
such, a fair cross section of their out-of-school program. 

All tabulations were made separately for the academic 
and commercial groups. 

FORM OP QUESTIONNAIRC 

ACTIVITY ANAYL5IS OF SENIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS 

Ttnu Spent <i« Hours) 

Actmtus ^ 1 IM 2 2M 3 3^ 4 5 C 7 8 9 10 H 12 Total 

1 Home Study 

2 School Organization 

3 Cultural Recreational 

Books (not lemons) 

Magazines 

Newspapers 

Movies 

Theater 

Radio 

Table Game a 
Motoring 

4 Social 

5 Routine 

6 Incidental 

7 Religious 

8 Outside Work 

QUESTION How docs this period differ from any other normal week? 

Add under the proper heading eny activity you have engaged in which was not Hated 

Each mam division other than 1, home study, was item¬ 
ized in the same way as item 3 above and spaces left under 
each for additional items. The following activities weie 
listed under the mam captions: 2 School Organization • 
athletics, music, dramatics, committee, girl scout, giil re¬ 
serve, camp-fire girl, 4. Social: formal function, dancing, 
dating (at home), writing letters; 5. Routine: sleep 
(houis), keep own room, do other home duties, 6. Inci¬ 
dental* shopping, sewing, illness, puiposeless activity 
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(loafing); 7. Religious: church service, Sunday school, 
choir, church society, personal devotions; 8 Outside 
Work: care of children, other work for pay. 

RESULTS 

The age range of the students shows the commercial 
group somewhat older than the academic. The range of 
the latter was from twelve to seventeen years with a mean 
of fourteen years seven months, the former thirteen to 
eighteen with a mean of fifteen years no months This 
difference is too slight, however, to affect seriously the 
results obtained, and certainly cannot be taken as an ex¬ 
planation of the diffeiences in the two groups in the rest 
of the study. 


TABLE I 

Number op* Students and Amount op Time Spent Daily in Home Study 

Number 

Group None ^ 11^ 2 3 3 Aoe, 

Aadfeihic , 4 4 25 23 21 14 4 2 1 62 

Conuncrcial , 8 31 19 18 13 2 _ 1 02 

Totiil , 12 35 44 41 34 16 4 2 1 13 

Although there is a significant difference in the amount 
of homework done by the academic and commercial groups, 
it 18 impoitant to note that all but four in the academic 
group and eight in the commercial do homework regu¬ 
larly. The average of an hour and twenty minutes cer¬ 
tainly implies that school work is taken rather seriously 
by these girls. 

Due to the wide range of time spent in the remaining 
activities studied, the following tabulations are given in 
terms of the number of students participating in each 
activity rather than the number of hours spent in such 
activity. 

The diffeience between the academic and commercial 
groups is very marked in both athletic and music activi¬ 
ties. It is probable that the latter may be explained on 
the basis of differing cultural background, as will be brought 
out later. A partial explanation of the former may be 
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TA.BLE 11 

NuMBBii o? Students Giving Out op-School Time to School Organization \cTivniBS^ 


Croup 

Athhtics 

Music 

Aeltvtly 

Dramattes Cotfiniiilee 

Clubs 

Academic 

50 

39 

10 

2 

46 

Commercial , 

, 27 

22 

11 

0 

46 

Total 

77 

61 

21 

2 

92 


the fact (see Table VI) that a larger proportion of the 
commercial group does outside work 

It is highly significant, however, that 38.S per cent of 
these girls utilized their out-of-school time for athletics, 
30.5 per cent for music, 10.5 per cent for dramatic work, 
and 46 pei cent for club activities. The amount of time 
spent in each activity varied from none to as much as 10 
hours a week. 

TABLE III 

Number op Students Giving Out-op-School Time to Cultural Recreational 

Activities 

Acftvtly 


Group 

Books 

A/Jgfl- 

2 tnes 

papers Moines 

Theoier 

Radio 

Games 

Academic » , 

93 

77 

81 

81 

18 

83 

39 

Commercial 

, 83 

60 

68 

80 

30 

62 

37 

Total 

176 

137 

149 

161 

78 

145 

76 


There was a very significant relation between the cul¬ 
tural background of the groups, at least as measured by 
the number of magazines and books in the home, and the 
reading interests of the two groups. The number of 
magazines which came into the home regularly varied from 
none to ten with an average of 3.47 for the academic 
group, and from none to seven with an average of 2.52 
for the commercial. The number of books in the home 
showed an even greater contrast. For the academic the 
range was from 50 to 1,200 with an average of 182; for 
the commercial, the range was from 12 to 450 with an 
average of only 89. To the degree that these are reliable 
measures of home background, it is a partial explanation 
of some of the differences which existed in the two groups 
Other activities listed by the students included Hebrew 
lessons, French lessons, sculpturing, painting, opera, and 
working 

^Slnce there were 100 cases In each group in Tables II to VI inclusive, the numbers 
With the exception of totalB, may also be interpreted as per cent 
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The high percentage of the girls who engage in each 
of the cultural recreational activities implies that in so far 
as these interests are directed into wholesome channels 
they are forceful factors in the enrichment of the lives of 
youth, 


TABLE IV 

Number op Students Giving Out op-ScHoot Time to Social 
AND Incident ^L Activities 


Group 

Social 

Dating 

Doncitii at Home Lettera 


Incidental 

Shopping Stwing Loajtnfi 

Academic 

49 

45 67 


72 

25 30 

Commercial 

58 

30 40 


Cl 

30 19 

Total , . 

~107 

76 97 


133 

55 49 

TABLE V 

NuMDEh OF Students Giving Out-of-Sciiool Time to Religious Activiiies 


Church 

Sunday 

School 

Adivtiy 

Church 

Personal 

Group 

AfUtuionee 

Choir 

Soaeites 

Oeroiions 

Academic 

4S 

% 

6 

12 

24 

Commercial 

07 

26 

11 

19 

15 

Total 

112 

62 

17 

31 

39 


Although no attempt was made to compare the per¬ 
centages of Tables IV and V with similar ones of adult 
activities, it is probable that the percentage of the girls 
engaging in each activity would be little different if an 
unselected group of adults had been studied. Perhaps the 
most surprising fact is that more than SO per cent of the 
students participated In religious activities, 

TABLE VI 

Number op Stupents Working in Their Out-of-School Time 

Activity 

Group Kap Own Room Othtr Hom6 Puiits Work Outside of Horrid 

Academic , 34 60 II 

ComniGrclal 48 49 21 

Total 82 100 32 

In the light of the frequent statement that the home 
has so broken down that youth has no responsibilities, it 
is interesting to note that 41 per cent of these girls kept 
their own rooms, 54.5 per cent had other home duties, 
and 16,5 per cent worked outside of the home. 
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The facts represented in the graph below indicate that 
these young people were, on the whole, spending a normal 
amount of time in sleep. The average for the academic 
group was 8.57 hours per night, for the commercial 8 24 
hours. 


Graph 1 

Per Cent of Students Spending Each Amount of Time in Sleep 


P4r o«ttt 



SUMMARY 

1. The range In the ages of the 200 ninth- and tenth- 
grade girls showed that the students in the academic group 
were somewhat younger, the average being fourteen years 
seven months, while in the commercial group the average 
was fifteen years no months. 

2. The girls in the academic group represented a type 
of home which apparently had a higher economic and cul¬ 
tural status, If we may judge from the number of books 
in the home It was found that the girls who had more 
books and magazines the academic) did more reading 
than those in whose homes there was less reading material. 

3 Ninety-four per cent of the students, including both 
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the academic and commercial groups, spent an average of 
1.31 hours daily in home study. 

4. Although a larger percentage of the academic group 
gave out-of-school time to school-organization activities 
than the commercial, from 11 to 46 per cent of both groups 
engaged regularly in such activities. 

5. The academic group likewise excelled the commercial 
In all forms of cultural recreational activities. However, 
the students in both groups engaged in these activities, the 
per cent varying from 39 per cent for the theater to 88 
per cent for the reading of books, other than school assign¬ 
ments. 


Graph 2 

Per Cent of Students Giving Out-of-School Time to Cultural 
Recreational Activities 


100 

95 



S OoUtfi Frepwiioij 

6. More of the commercial group participated in social 
dancing than the academic group, a fact which is consistent 
with the data that a larger percentage of the academic 
than commercial group have "dates” at home. It is sig¬ 
nificant, however, that dates at home, letter writing, and 
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sewing occupied a part of the leisure time of from one 
fourth to one half of the girls studied. 

7. More than half of the girls attended church, and 
19.5 per cent maintained personal devotions. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that a larger percentage of the commercial 
group attended church while a somewhat smaller per cent 
held personal devotions than was true of the academic 
students. 

8. Forty-one per cent of the 200 girls studied kept theli 
own looms^ more than half, 54.5 per cent, had other home 
duties while eleven per cent of the academic and twenty- 
one per cent of the commercial worked outside of the home. 

9. An interesting fact from the standpoint of health is 
that while the girls in the academic group take more time 
for sleep than the other group, averaging 8.57 hours sleep 
in comparison to 8.24 for the commercial, both groups 
average more than the minimum of eight hours a night 

CONCLUSION 

It is dangerous and unwise to generalize from only 200 
cases in a single high school, even though unselected. How¬ 
ever, within the limits of this study two significant facts 
arc evident: first, that the girls enrolled in the academic 
course entered more activities than those girls in the com¬ 
mercial course, and, second, even more significant, the girls 
in both groups engaged in many worth-while activities. 

With the accumulation of further factual studies of 
this nature, perhaps even the critic will be forced to recant 
and spend his efforts in directing the activities of youth into 
more wholesome channels rather than stand aside and 
“throw the first stone.” 



THE EFFECT OF THE BROKEN HOME UPON 
THE CHILD IN SCHOOL’^ 

Mai^ian Wendeln Campbell 

There has been a general impression abroad among edu- 
catois that the broken home has a definite effect upon the 
child’s achievement m school. There has, however, been 
little attempt to make a scientific investigation of the situa¬ 
tion, This report is the result of an effort to study the 
matter statistically. 

The broken home was defined as any home where both 
parents were not living together with the child in a nor¬ 
mal family relationship. The break might be due to death, 
divorce, desertion, or any other cause. At times, children 
from the homes of divorcees alone were studied, but where 
such was the case, the fact was so stated. 

If an abnormal home relationship has a permanent effect 
upon the child’s ability to do hts work in school, this should 
be seen when the achievement quotients of children from 
such an environment are compared with the achievement 
quotients of children coming from a normal home rela¬ 
tionship. Two surveys were made in the same school 
system to determine whether or not the child’s achieve¬ 
ment is Lower if he comes from a broken home. 

Statistics were compiled on all cases of boys in the 
seventh-grade classes of a junior high school who came from 
English-speaking homes. Children of foreign or colored 
parentage were eliminated from the study, because the 
handicap of such an environment would be likely to affect 
the achievement. All boys were chosen for the study whose 
permanent record cards indicated that they were not living 
with both parents, or whose surnames were different from 
those of the parents Accordingly, some of the boys having 
stepmothers were undoubtedly overlooked, although in some 

‘This mvea ligation waaimade under the direction of A A Douglaas 
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cases this was indicated on the record card. Homes in 
which there was a step-parent were included under the 
classification of broken homes because sociologists appar¬ 
ently considei them as coming under that category. 

Of 185 homes represented, 34 proved to be broken 
homes The Intelligence quotients, educational quotients, 
and chronological ages of all these boys were available from 
the lecords of tests previously given. The average educa¬ 
tional and intelligence quotients of the group of 151 boys 
fiom normal home relationships weie deteimined and from 
these the average achievement quotient for the group was 


derived, using the formula =A.Q The same pro¬ 
cedure was followed with the gioup of 34 from broken 
homes. A comparison of the average A Q of this group 
with the average A.Q of the group from normal homes 
revealed that the latter surpassed the former by .4 only, 
Normal-home group, Avetage LQ. 104.2 

Average E.Q. 96.7 
Average A Q 92 8 
Broken-home group: AveiagelQ. 102 2 

Average E Q 94 4 
Average A.Q 92.4 


The boys in the broken-home group were then paired with 
boys from the normal group according to chronological 
age, I.Q , and roughly, according to home conditions. That 
is, the assistant principal of the junior high school passed 
upon the home conditions of the paired cases, so that in 
no instance was a home of very high caliber paired with 
a poverty stricken home. In pairing the boys it is to be 
conceded that a more reliable basis of comparison is ap¬ 
proximated, because certain variations which may cause dif¬ 
ferences in achievement are eliminated. The average I Q's, 
E.Q.’s, and A Q.’s of the control group of 34 were cal¬ 
culated, as in the groups above. The results were as 
Indicated on page 276 
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Paired Gi oupsJ' 

Normal-home group: Average IQ. 102 1 

Average E.Q. 98.1 
Average A.Q. 96.1 
Broken-home group: Average I Q. 102.2 

Average E Q. 94 4 
Average A Q 92.4 

In this case, the average A.Q. of the group from normal 
homes surpassed the average A Q. of the group from 
broken homes by 3.7. This difference may not be con¬ 
sidered as significant. At least we cannot say that such 
a difference would indicate that the broken home has an 
effect upon the child’s achievement in school; rather it ap¬ 
pears that It has little such effect. 

Next a study was made of the achievement of children 
coming from broken homes in the various sixth grades of 
the same city. Sixty children were reported upon by teach¬ 
ers as coming from broken homes. Eighty-seven cases, 
taken at random from the records of the same schools, 
formed the control group. They were compared as follows 
Normal-home group: AverageI.Q. 103.3 

Average E.Q. 104.8 
Average A.Q, 101.5 
Broken-home group: Average I.Q. 100.5 

Average E Q. 103.0 
Average A.Q. 102.5 

In this study, the broken-home group proved to have an 
average A.Q. exactly one point higher than that of the 
normal-home group. No effort was made to pair these 
children which may partly account for the discrepancy 
Of the cases coming from broken homes, 27 were sifted 
out, coming from homes where there was divorce or sep¬ 
aration. The results are shown as follows: 

Group from homes where there was separation or 
divorce is given on page 277. 


’Detailed tables of data on paired sroupa axe not given due to lack oi Bpace 
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Average I.Q. 100.0 
Average E.Q. 104.3 
Average A.Q. 104.3 

This gave an average A.Q. for the group of children, from 
the homes of divorcees which was 1.8 points higher than 
that of the broken-home group as a whole, and 2 8 points 
higher than that of the control group. Hence, it may be 
pointed out that the school achievement of the child coming 

rom a broken home of any type whatevei apparently is 
not permanently affected by that fact. 

It IS to be taken for granted that there are factors other 
than the broken home which may affect the child’s achieve- 
ment. These may be either emotional or physical and may 
originate within the school or without. It is impossible 
to eliminate these factors from the statistics, just as it is 
impossible to eliminate them from the life of any one indi¬ 
vidual and to say: “This child is the direct product of a 
broken home.” 

H^owever, the large percentage of problem children com¬ 
ing from broken homes, as shown in surveys from various 
parts of the country, indicates that there may be a rela¬ 
tionship between the broken home and conduct disorders 
Reform-school statistics will bear out this assumption. It 
is also confirmed by the findings of the writer in a study 
of 29 cases of problem gills leported upon in detail in the 
records of the attendance depai tment of the public schools 
of a large city Of the number, 59 per cent came from 
broken homes. In an additional 21 per cent of the cases, 
the mothers of the girls were working. The attendance 
supervisor fiom another school system of some size le- 
poited that in her estimation the home fiom which the 
mother departs early in the morning to woik for the 
majoi part of the day is piactically the equivalent of the 
broken home If we consider this as a factor, then 80 
per cent of these girls come from an abnormal home 
situation 

Each of the 29 cases was a behavior problem. All but 
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tvfo were classified as educational problems also, and upon 
these two no academic reports were made. The range of 
intelligence quotients of these children tells a part of the 
story. Eleven of them tested below 90; six from 90 to 
110; and seven from 111 to 142. In five cases the I.Q 
was not given. The largest group was below average in¬ 
telligence, but It is interesting to note that the next largest 
group was above average intelligence. Of the seven with 
an I Q. higher than 110, all were doing poorly m school 
work A part of the blame for the failure of such chil¬ 
dren may be laid at the door of the school itself, but in 
every case here home conditions may be pointed to as hav¬ 
ing a powerful influence. 

The superintendent of a “Junior Republic” reported to 
the writer that between 80 and 90 per cent of the boys 
in his school came from broken homes Of 1,000 girls who 
were committed to the State Reform School in Eastern 
Pennsylvania over a five-year period, only 87 came from 
families in which both father and mother were living In 
a normal relationship to each other and to society ® Sta¬ 
tistics might be quoted at length to the same purpose The 
fact that so large a proportion of institutional cases comes 
from broken homes indicates a direct relationship between 
the broken home and conduct disorders 

The writer also investigated a group of 64 children in 
a school which is being run as a philanthropic enteiprise. 
Results indicate that it is possible for achievement in school 
to be aflfected when the child is under the stress of a broken- 
home situation, but that improvement is likely when the 
normal home atmosphere is restored. The children in 
this institution live in small, attractive cottages under the 
loving care of educated and refined housemothers, and of 
a headmaster who calls each boy "son” and is never too 
busy to be interested in the immediate needs or desires of 
the individual youngster. Of the 64 boys living here, all 
but one come from broken homes. A survey was made to 


*E A Ro58> Cfpic Soe/if'ogy (Yonkera, N Y , World Book Company, 1925), p 107-108 
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determine the educational rating of each child both before 
and after coming to the school. More than three fifths 
of these boys have shown improvement in school work 
after adjustment was made to the institution. Of the 64 
pupils, 24 showed no reaction either up or down. Most 
of these were already doing average work A few were 
doing good work in their previous environment, and are 
continuing to do the same. Only four are in the D or 
F class, and these four are of sufficiently low I.Q. to 
justify such marks in any institution. Of the 40 whose 
work has come up, a number have shown marked improve¬ 
ment. In some instances it was phenomenal Case studies 
were made of 13 of the boys, and these showed even more 
convincingly than the statistics the importance of the home 
atmosphere in improvement in attitude, emotional control, 
conduct, etc. In every instance (with one exception) the 
child had been under stress due to a broken-home situation 
immediately before coming to the school In 62 per cent 
of the cases, after adjustment was made to the new home, 
school work improved. 

School marks, which are more or less unreliable as cri¬ 
teria, were used as the standard of measurement in the 
improvement of the 40 boys m this Institution. But the 
records are at least indicative. Attention may be called 
to the fact that since the children came from a variety of 
schools, it is unlikely that the standards were higher in 
the original school than in the new home school in every 
case Also, two of the children who are showing the great¬ 
est improvement are in the public schools of the vicinity 
and are being graded by different public-school teachers, 
which may discredit the idea that the home school maiks 
unusually high. 

Other factors which were linked up with the broken-home 
situation undoubtedly influenced the lives of these boys. 
However, the fact that 62 per cent of them showed im¬ 
provement in school work when restored to the equivalent 
of a normal home atmosphere indicates that the boys were 
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not living up to their possibilities in their previous sur- 
roundings and that the broken home may have a deleterious 
effect upon school work. 

An entirely different aspect of this investigation seems 
to indicate that the child is not influenced academically 
by the broken-home situation, at least not after the acute 
point of the situation has been passed. 

The assistant principal of a junior high school made an 
investigation of the permanent record cards of the 600 
girls in her school, sifting out those coming from the homes 
of divorcees. Twenty-seven such cases were discovered. 
Cases of desertion and separation were Included in the 
same category because, for the purposes of this study, 
conditions were the same as in divorce. Desertion is called 
"poor man’s divorce” by social workers. 

All of the 27 girls were interviewed. Information was 
gathered to show occupation of parent, number of years 
separated, and home conditions. Estimates of character 
and of school attitude were made, and marks or school 
achievement were recorded.* At the time of this study, 
only three of the 27 were reported as conduct problems 
and four as educational problems. The tables compiled 
as a result of this investigation Indicate little correlation 
between divorce and conduct disorders or school achieve¬ 
ment of the child in question. It should be pointed out 
however, that all ratings here, except the educational, are 
merely personal ratings by the assistant principal, and that 
she may have overestimated conditions in some instances. 

It is interesting too, to note that the separation of the 
parents in every case m this study was one of long stand¬ 
ing. The shortest was over a period of three years. Two 
cases came in this classification. There were two cases of 
four years duration, and the rest were five years or more 
Fourteen cases, or more than half, existed over a period 
of nine years or more. The study of these girls presents 
a direct contrast to the study of boys in the home school 

<TaWeB gmiiR the rtporl on these eiris arc available, but arc not given m full, due to 
lack of space, 
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reported upon above. The fact that every child in that 
school had been under stress immediately before being 
brought to the school may have something to do with the 
situation. It is possible that the child may make an ad- 
justment to the broken home, after the period of stress is 
over. It is apparent that, this is what has happened in 
the cases of the survey of girls from the homes of divorcees, 
although we cannot be sure that the child was affected by 
the divorce or separation even at the time of the break 

The conclusions drawn from this group of studies may 
be summed up as follows: 

1. As a result of the statistical study of the achieve¬ 
ment quotients of children in the sixth and seventh grades, 
we may say that the broken home appears to have no effect 
upon the child’s achievement in school when achievement is 
regarded as accomplishment over a period of years, 

2. From the study of a group of problem cases m a 
large city system, we may say that there apparently is 
some correlation between the broken home and conduct 
disorders. 

3. The study of 64 cases of boys in the home school 
seems to indicate that although the school work of a child 
may be affected by the broken-home situation while he is 
under stress, he is likely to recover when the stress is re¬ 
moved. 

4. The survey of 27 girls from the homes of divorcees 
where the separation had been of long standing indicates 
that the average child is not affected by the broken home 
either in conduct or school achievement after the period 
of stress is passed. 



BREADTH OF VIEW AS THE AIM OF 
EDUCATION 

J. Stanj-ey Gray 
I 

Scientific expeiiment has shown that when a paramecium 
comes into contact with acid-laden water, it will turn about 
and quickly swim the other way. The reason is that the 
acid water is irritating' and painful It stimulates the pain 
receptois causing the paramecium to have feelings of annoy¬ 
ance. But now the question arises, Why should a para¬ 
mecium want to avoid feelings of annoyance? Why should 
living tissue try to escape pain and experience pleasure? 
Why do not some animals respond positively instead of 
negatively to pain stimuli ? Perhaps in the most elemental 
forms of life there are protoplasmic entities which make 
approach responses to pain stimuli But the result is that 
they are quickly exterminated by those stimulating forces 
It IS a law of nature that only those animals survive which 
are so equipped as to respond negatively to pain-produclng 
stimuli. Animals avoid pain, then, in order to preserve 
life. Survival seems to be the chief end in life. When 
it is not, the animal soon perishes. 

Another perplexing question seems to arise at this point* 
Why is it, in what seems to be the highest levels of life, 
that some individuals willingly sacrifice themselves for the 
welfare of others? In war, self-survival is a vice rather 
than a virtue. Certainly self-survival cannot always be 
the chief end in life. The answer is that self-survival is 
the chief end in life only in certain forms of life. On 
certain levels of life, and under certain conditions, group 
survival becomes paramount We find the mother cat sac¬ 
rificing herself for her kittens; an Australian bushman 
sacrificing himself for his tribe; an American soldier 
sacrificing himself for his nation; a religious mission¬ 
ary sacrificing himself for unfortunate people; a dog saert- 
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ilcing himself for his master. In other woids, group smvival 
seems to be the highest end in life It is a less primitive 
end than self-survival. Piogiess seems to be in the direc¬ 
tion of group survival lather than self-survival 

II 

Group survival is just another way of saying environ¬ 
mental adjustment. Those groups survive most easily that 
adjust to their environment most efficiently. The history 
of evolution reveals that those individuals and groups 
which have the greatest sensory range also have the great¬ 
est power of enviionmental adjustment. The sensory range 
of a group of individuals is Increaesd by (1) individual 
variation and (2) cooperation so that the specialized sense 
of each individual may be used by the entire group. 

Let us illustrate by an imagined example from primi¬ 
tive life. Here is a group of five Kongo head hunters 
Each one excels the others in a special sense—one in hear 
ing, one in sight, one in smell, one in taste, one in feeling 
As they travel about the jungle together, the one who can 
see best warns the others of an approaching lion long 
before they arc able to see it. The one who can hear best 
detects a coming herd of elephants and warns the others 
so they can hide and escape danger. The one who excels 
in taste prevents the others from eating poisonous food 
The tactual specialist can tell by the feel of the air that 
a storm Is approaching and they all prepare for it. The 
one who can smell best often detects the presence of ani¬ 
mals that can be neither seen nor heard. And so the group 
continues to live in the jungle and survive because five 
specialists cooperating are able to adjust to all the dangers 
and problems of their environment. 

Let us suppose now that they cease to cooperate. How 
long could any of them survive without the others? Let 
us suppose that all become normal in their sensory range 
How long could they survive? It is only by specializing 
and then cooperating that they are able to withstand the 
dangers that they must face in order to survive. 
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On the higher levels of life, the individual not only 
adjusts himself to his environment but he reconstructs his 
environment so that it is adjusted to him. By gaining 
control over environment he is able not just merely to 
survive but he is able to build a civilization and leave a 
social heritage. In this respect the Homo sapiens has made 
enormous progress. It has been little more than three 
thousand years since man began to specialize and cooperate 
to the degree that gave him power to go beyond mere 
environmental adjustment and control that environment 
Mere survival is now hardly a problem at all. Modern 
civilization has made it possible for a vei^ inferior indi¬ 
vidual to survive. ‘*A being that can construct its own 
environment Is no longer subject to the tyranny of the 
environment.”* The problem of modern man is not sur¬ 
vival, but greater control over environment, or in other 
words, a more highly developed civilization. However, 
the method of attaining this is no different from the method 
of survival-—^individual specialization plus maximum co¬ 
operation for the mutual benefit of all. This is the law 
of survival in the lower animal world and the law of 
civilization in the higher animal world. 

Let us notice some of the implications of this position. 
Specialization always means the division of labor. The 
greater the specialization, the greater the labor division. 
Division of labor always means greater dependence on 
others. The greater the division, the greater the de¬ 
pendence Dependence on others means the absolute neces¬ 
sity for cooperation. Lack of cooperation leads to friction, 
war, and final extermination The greater the interdepend¬ 
ence, the greater the need for cooperation. Cooperation 
always means that a mutual understanding is necessary. 
The Kongo head hunters could cooperate only to the extent 
that (1) they understood each other’s specialty, and to the 
extent that (2) they understood the relation of each 
specialty to their common problem of survival. 

of B-ducatton, Modem Teacher's Senea (New York The 
MacmlUan Company* 1921), P. 239, 
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We are now ready to state our thesis. Conditions for 
the optimum progress of civilization exist when (1) each 
individual is most highly specialized, (2) when each indi¬ 
vidual understands and appreciates the problems of other 
specialists, and (3) when he understands and appreciates 
the relationship of each specialty to the major problem of 
gaining greater and greater control over environment 

III 

Individual specialization (which is not only necessary 
but inevitable) leads naturally to narrow and limited in¬ 
terests. Interest is largely a matter of conditioning or 
training, and if the individual is trained exclusively in one 
field of specialization, his interests will naturally be limited 
to that field. The automobile specialist is almost con¬ 
stantly in the environment of his specialty. He comes in 
contact only with automobiles and his world extends no 
further. Even when he is forced to come in contact with 
outside interests, he thinks of them only as they relate to 
automobiles. His specialty has narrowed his interest to 
that particular field. 

There are several reasons for these conditions. First, 
there is so much competition that the specialist must stay 
on the job in order that he and his specialty may survive. 
It IS only a Ford or an Edison or a Wells who is so far 
beyond his competitors that he can take time off to 
“broaden out.” But even in the higher specialties compe¬ 
tition is often so keen that the specialist is not broad¬ 
minded. Few, even great specialists, have a wide “appre¬ 
ciative understanding” of other specialties. 

Second, our educational system is so inefficient in spe¬ 
cialized fields that graduates must spend long hours in 
learning, by the slow trial-and-error method, what could 
have been learned in school As a result our specialists 
lose even what outside interests they may have already 
developed. Constant attention to the field of specialty 
(often necessitated by inefficient schooling), in order to 
survive as a specialist, narrows the individual more and 
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more as time goes on. When our vocational and pro¬ 
fessional schools train students well enough to go far into 
their field of specialty without fear of nonsurvival, there 
will be less narrow-mindedness and a more general develop¬ 
ment of “wide and varied interests.” 

But the specialist needs more than a certain amount of 
leisure time if he is to develop an "appreciative under¬ 
standing” of the world about hirn. Our vocational and 
professional schools (and this is true in many cases of so- 
called liberal-arts schools) have never made a definite 
attempt to give students an understanding of other fields 
of specialty and an understanding of the relation of those 
fields to the development of civilization. This is the third 
reason for our age of narrow interests. Narrow-mind¬ 
edness must not be attributed entirely to circumstances of 
life outside school. 

Nevertheless, regardless of cause, narrow interests lead 
to prejudices, misunderstandings, and Intergroup conflicts. 
The farmer and the merchant may not only fail to co¬ 
operate but may even interfere with each other’s welfare. 
Too frequently this is evident in our law-making assem¬ 
blies. The Wall Street broker tries to have legislation 
passed that is detrimental to the interests of the labor¬ 
ing man. The reason is that he does not understand labor 
problems and the relation of labor to the laws of social 
progress Intergroup and international strife is always 
due to the fact that neither side understands the other or 
the relationship to the laws that govern the welfare of both. 
Specialization, which is necessary to civilization's progress, 
must not lead to the dominance of specialised interests oi 
the result will be the eventual extermination of all. Where 
there is specialization, there must also be cooperation be¬ 
cause each specialized group is absolutely dependent on the 
products of all the other groups. 

IV 

Let us notice now that intergroup cooperation is de¬ 
pendent on the efHclency of our educational system. The 
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schools must offset the Inadequacy of the natural course 
of events. They must remedy the causes of narrow¬ 
mindedness. We have said that cooperation is dependent 
on (1) the amount of understanding that each specialist 
has of other specialties, and (2) the amount of under¬ 
standing each specialist has of the relationship of all 
specialties to the common task of gaining greater control 
over environment. This dual understanding is a matter 
of education. The typist can understand the problems of 
the coal miner and cooperate with him only if she has been 
educated in mining problems It is the function of the 
school to begin the process of giving her this sort of edu¬ 
cation or to develop m her “the capacity for constantly 
expanding the range and accuracy of one’s perception of 
meanings.” 

It would be easy to educate students to understand 
other specialties if it were not for the problem of interest. 
How can the teacher get students interested In a wide 
variety of occupations and the problems attending each’ 
Certainly this sort of education must start in the early 
grades while the pupils are in a most plastic stage. It 
should continue then throughout the entire school system. 
The aim is to develop a habit of interest in other people 
and in their problems so that this will carry over into post¬ 
school life. The problem of the school Is to prepare the 
student to educate himself after he gets out of school. 
This can only be done when the school makes a concen¬ 
trated effort in that direction. 

The second problem of education is to develop in the 
student an understanding of the relationship of all special¬ 
ties to the progress of civilization. This involves a knowl¬ 
edge of the past, an understanding of the present, and a 
philosophy of the future The present must be seen in 
relationship to the past and to the future This is the 
greatest function of education The present is so near 
and the past and future so remote that the job is difficult. 
Few people are able even to approximate a true perspec- 
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tivc. Those few stand out in history as beacon lights which 
guide thinkers generation after generation. The most de¬ 
sired thing in life is the “knowledge to see aright." 

In teaching a comprehensive philosophy of the future, 
it is necessary to draw heavily on the past. Before one 
can plan the future he must know the past and understand 
the present. This does not mean that history should be¬ 
come the core of all school work; rather, all school work 
should involve history. Natural science can be better 
understood and appreciated if there Is some science history 
taught in the science course, This is likewise true of litera¬ 
ture, social science, language, art, etc. The value of any 
course is enhanced if the students have a knowledge of the 
history of its development. Bode says that one “must gain 
a glimpse of the process by which man rose from the status 
where he was a slave of nature to the status where he 
became its master, and to secure some appreciation of the 
revolution of our whole outlook upon life that was brought 
about by this change."* 

On this knowledge of the past and appreciative under¬ 
standing of the present, should then he built a compre¬ 
hensive philosophy of the future. Man has developed the 
ability to mold his own environment and thus control his 
own future. What that future will be depends on what 
man plans it to be. It is a very important function of the 
school to encourage and supervise students in formulating 
blue prints of the future. This does not mean that definite 
activity should be planned far in advance by the high- 
school or college undergraduate. Rather, that from his 
acquaintance with the past and the present, he should 
formulate definite basic principles of human conduct which 
may be used in the future as guiding principles. These 
principles should be broad in scope. They should be com¬ 
prehensive enough to account for all phases of human en¬ 
deavor. They should be, in fact, a philosophy of life. 

It is a combination of these three things—a knowledge 

Teact«'. Senes, (New York. The 
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of the past, an understanding of the present, a philosophy 
of the future—that constitutes what we shall term as 
“culture," "point of view," “philosophy of life," "liberal 
education," ‘Weltanschauung" A school course becomes 
an education only when it becomes so broad, so compre¬ 
hensive. Nothing short of this type of education will 
offset the disadvantages of extreme specialization. Nothing 
short of this and specialization will enable mankind to 
approach higher and ever higher stages of civilization. 
The school must realize its mission in both phases of edu¬ 
cation—^specialization and culture or philosophy of life. 
Without the aid of the school, civilization cannot progress. 
Our sociological heritage can be transmitted only through 
the schools. The greater the heritage or the higher the 
stage of civilization, the greater the function of the school. 

Now, what effect will this conception of the function 
of education have on the method of educating? In an¬ 
swering this question, I shall consider only the nonspecialty 
schools, or those more directly responsible for developing 
in the student a “philosophy of life"—more commonly 
known as “liberal-arts" schools. 

First, knowledge will have no place in education except 
as it is useful in explaining the present and planning the 
future. True education is not a body of knowledge but 
rather a philosophy of life. Thus the so-called knowledge 
courses will either have to drop out or make themselves 
valuable in developing a “point of view." History as a 
body of facts is worthless. As information which is useful 
in explaining the present and planning the future, it is 
invaluable. Consequently courses must not be taught as 
Independent knowledge, but only in relationship to the 
present and future. 

Second, all courses will become instrumental in develop¬ 
ing a philosophy of life, rather than instrumental to higher 
courses along the same line. Algebra will not be taught 
as a stepping-stone to geometry but as an end in itself. 
Students will see life from the standpoint of algebra and 
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their philosophy will be more complete because of it. 
Whether they learn algebra or not will be incidental, ex> 
cept that algebra knowledge which will be essential towards 
getting a clear point of view. All courses will be sec¬ 
ondary to the main aim of education, which will be to 
develop a comprehensive philosophy of life. Knowledge 
will only be a means of accomplishing this aim. 

Third, no course or department will be isolated or “suf¬ 
ficient unto itself” as is the present case. Many teachers 
now make a definite attempt not to teach the student any¬ 
thing but their own specialty. This situation could not 
exist in a school where the aim was to give the student 
an appreciative understanding of the world. Definite 
separation of education into compartments would be detri¬ 
mental to a unified philosophy of life. The school must 
be secondary to the student. Departments and courses 
must be thought of as tributaries to a river, independent 
only until they come into contact with the river when they 
lose their identity and become a part of the whole. When 
separate “branches of knowledge” come in contact with 
the student, they must amalgamate with the whole and 
become an integral part of his philosophy of life rather 
than a compartment of knowledge. 

VI 

Shall we conclude, then, that a “point of view” makes 
survival less difficult? Shall we also conclude that a 
“point of view” facilitates specialization and cooperation 
to such an extent that it is a worthy aim in education? If 
so, then we must also conclude that it is the function of 
the school to encourage and aid the student in developing 
this “appreciative understanding” of the world around 
him. Education does not consist so much in knowing facts 
as in understanding the relationship of facts and phenomena 
to the common problems of mastering the environment 
Obtaining a “point of view” is not only important in edu¬ 
cation but it is education. All else in education is sec¬ 
ondary to this 



an analysis of errors made in a test 
OF social INTELLIGENCE' 

Ruth Strang 

In a complete case history, the need is frequently felt 
for a standardized measure of sociability. The test which 
has probably been most widely used is the George Wash¬ 
ington Social Intelligence test. The interest in this test 
is evidenced in part by the number of articles written about 
it. In 1^27, 1928, and 1929 at least eight investigations 
using this social intelligence test were reported. In some 
of the articles the validity of the test has been questioned 
on the grounds that it measures general intelligence rather 
than social intelUgetice and that it does not differentiate 
the truly sociable person from the person who is not a 
“good mixer.” Garrett and Kellogg,* Pintner and Up- 
shall,’ Broom,* and Strang' found positive correlations 
between the Social Intelligence test and the Thorndike 
General Intelligence test of 0.42, 0.68, 0.56, and 0.44 re¬ 
spectively. Correlations between the Social Intelligence 
test and other intelligence tests averaged around .50. 

On the other hand, correlations between the Social In¬ 
telligence test and several other measures of sociability 
were low. Pintner and Upshall and Strang obtained 
low correlations—0.14±0.1l and 0.17 ±.07, respectively 
—between the Social Intelligence test and the Gilliland 
Sociability test. McClatchy" found that groups known to 
differ in sociability were not always differentiated by the 
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test, and that the correlation between ratings of social 
adaptability and the scores on the Social Intelligence test 
was only 0.16. Hunt,’ however, found a correlation of 
0.61 between the scores on the Social Intelligence test and 
"ratings by competent persons.” 

In order to obtain "internal evidence” concerning the 
validity of the test as well as to analyze further the con¬ 
cept of social intelligence, a study of the errors made on 
the test by 321 women graduate students was undertaken. 
The median age of this group was 36.5 years; their median 
score on the Social Intelligence test was 113; and their 
average score in general intelligence corresponded with the 
average score of the Thorndike Intelligence test for col¬ 
lege students. 

errors made on test I 

The first test is a multiple choice test of judgment in 
social situations. The largest number of errors were made 
in exercises 2, 3, 19, and 20. These four exercises will 
be briefly discussed because they illustrate characteristic 
defects in the construction of test items of this kind. 

In exercise 2 which was marked incorrectly by 31 per 
cent of the students, the response of “speaking well of the 
departed relative” to an acquaintance who has just lost a 
near relative was mentioned almost as frequently as the 
correct response of “talking about current events of gen¬ 
eral interest.” The difference of opinion as to the correct 
procedure in this case is doubtless due to the reader's in¬ 
terpretation of "acquaintance.” Ifi one were well ac¬ 
quainted with the person and his relative, it would seem 
entirely fitting to speak to him about the relative. This 
exercise illustrates the common fault found in test items 
of this kind of inadequately defining the situation in the 
descriptive part of the test. 

The third exercise in Test I was marked incorrectly in 
36 per cent of the cases, and warrants detailed analysis. 
This exercise reads as follows: “A woman immediately 

iThtilma Hunt. •'Tha Meaitirement of Social InielUffcnce/* Journal of Attlitd 
thology, XII* 1928, p 317, 
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after being notified that her checking account at the bank 
has been overdrawn, visits the bank, and apologizing for 
the occurrence, oSers her check on the same bank for the 
amount of the overdraft. The word best fitting her be¬ 
havior is: 

-Restitution 

-Promptness 

-——Thoughtlessness 

---Craftiness.” 

Thoughtlessness is given in the scoring key as the correct 
answer. In this exercise at least three factors must be 
held In mind: the overdrawing of the account, the apolo¬ 
getic visit to the bank, and the second overdraft. The 
two wrong answers most frequently marked show that 
weight was given by the readers to the second factor of 
prompt restitution. These errors are clearly errors of 
reasoning, not of social discrimination. The relation also 
of the content of this item to sociability is difficult to see. 
It seems to belong to a test of business acuity rather than 
to a test of sociability 

Exercise 19 which was marked incorrectly by 32 per 
cent of the group illustrates another type of inadequacy 
in the test itself. The exeicise is as follows: "James Har¬ 
vey, a youth of 19, has been away at college for a year 
and a half. His father suddenly loses practically all his 
money and in order to make both ends meet suggests that 
James remain home for a year. James will probably resent 
this most if: 

--He has earned part of his college expenses so 

far. 

-He has worked hard for and attained excellent 

grades in his work. 

--He is having a good time and is going chiefly 

for the fun of it. 

--His father plans for his younger brother to re¬ 
main at college. 

The last response was the one most frequently marked, 
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whereas the third was the answer given in the scoring key. 
Any of the four proposed responses might be the chief 
cause of resentment The situation has not been sufficiently 
defined to warrant any conclusion regarding the cause of 
resentment. In fact, a case study of James would be 
necessary before a reasonably accurate answer could be 
given to this exercise. 

The response made to exercise 20 also is conditioned 
by factors not clearly defined in the description of the 
situation Whether you would stop your car and offer 
to take your friend part way (the correct response) or 
explain to him when you see him again why you did not 
stop (the response made by 94 of the 321 students), de¬ 
pends on how great a hurry you are in, the preferences of 
your friend, the place of meeting, and other factors. 

The errors made in Test I were frequently due to defects 
in the test Itself. The three common types of faulty test 
items are, 

a) Those having too many factors to be weighed, which 
makes the exercise a test primarily of reasoning rather 
than a test of sociability 

b) Those in which certain terms are not sufficiently 
defined 

c) Those in which the situation is not adequately de¬ 
scribed, and accordingly any of the proposed answers might 
be correct depending on circumstances not defined in the 
exercise. 


ERRORS MADE ON TEST 11 

Test II Is a test of memory for names and faces. Twenty- 
five photographs are presented, twelve of which had been 
studied ten to fifteen minutes previously. 

Curious and Inexplainable differences arc found in the 
recognition of the twelve names and faces first presented. 
Most striking are the cases of Mike Bailey and Fritz 
Wagner. Mike Bailey, young and somewhat cross and 
prim looking, is forgotten by 128; while Fritz Wagner, 
older and somewhat pathetic looking, is remembered by 
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all but 10 of the 321 students in our study. Moreover, 
the three different classes aie consistent in their remem¬ 
brance of Fiitz and their obliviscence of Mike. A more 
advantageous position on the page or the operation of the 
psychological pilnciple of the obliviscence of the disagree¬ 
able do not seem to be factors causing the difference in the 
memory of the two photographs, since neither picture is 
in an especially favorable position, and in the case of other 
pictures also, the faces remembeied seem no more agree¬ 
able than those forgotten. The presence of certain pe¬ 
culiarly relevant associations between the name and the 
face may be a factor in remembering. Introspective re¬ 
ports of people taking the test might give insight into the 
reason why Mike Bailey was forgotten and Fritz Wagner 
remembered. If the reason could be discovered we might, 
through science and art, make our faces more memorable 1 

ERRORS MADE IN RECOGNITION OF MENTAL STATES FROM 
FACIAL EXPRESSIONS 

Test III presents 12 poses representing different emo¬ 
tional states. Rage and coquetry as portrayed in these 
pictures were readily recognized Horror was misinter¬ 
preted by 128, and terror by 79 of the subjects Disgust 
and scorn were not identified in approximately one sixth of 
the cases. It cannot be assumed, however, that rage and 
coquetry are easier to recognize than terror and horror. 
The posed pictures may merely have represented one state 
more obviously than another. The close relationship of 
social ability to the ability to recognize these posed emo¬ 
tional states is doubtful because of the discrepancy between 
the real expression and the theatrical representation of 
emotion, and the lack, m the pictures, of changing expres¬ 
sion, bodily posture, and vocalization, all of which aid in 
the recognition of emotional states m real life, 

ERRORS MADE IN OBSERVATION OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 

Test IV consists of a senes of statements concerning 
human behavior, some of which are true and some false. 
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The items most frequently marked incorrectly were-gen¬ 
eralizations concerning which no definite “yes or no" judg¬ 
ment could accurately be made. One hundred and forty 
subjects marked as klse the statement that "those who 
work most rapidly are as a rule most accurate." This 
misconception is part of a popular fallacy regarding gifted 
children having some points of inferiority, but it is also 
an unwarranted generalization. Although In reading 
rapidity correlates positively with comprehension, in other 
situations, it has been shown that errors tend to increase 
when children and adults are urged to work more rapidly. 

Test IV is more interesting as a test of social opinion 
than as a test of social intelligence. Approximately one 
fifth of the students disagreed with the following state¬ 
ments: “A person, of strong character usually makes firm 
friends and bitter enemies." “For most people, forbidding 
an act increases the pleasure of doing it." “In business 
success, influential friends are often as important as hard 
work." “Few people enjoy the success of their associates 
without envy." 

More than ninety-five per cent marked the following 
statements as indicated by the scoring key: 

“Most people tend to imitate those whom they admire.” 
“Giving newspaper publicity to the details of crimes tends 
to reduce the number of similar crimes committed.” “The 
most efficient person seldom brags about his work." “In 
social relations demands are usually more effective than 
requests." “The older a person is the more easily he can 
be influenced by suggestion." 

This test shows whether the judgment of the subject 
regarding these matters of opinion corresponds with the 
judgment of those who made the scoring key, but it seems 
to have little relationship to sociability. 

ERRORS MADE IN SOCIAD INFORMATION 

Test V consists of a series of statements regarding facts 
which arc assumed to be of general social interest. How¬ 
ever, it is quite conceivable that a socially intelligent person 
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might not know the name of "Andy Gump’s" wife, the ap- 
pioximate population of the United States, or the occu¬ 
pation of W. L. Douglas 

This test IS inteiestmg in showing the social informa¬ 
tion possessed by difterent groups All but ten or less of 
the 321 students in the gioup knew that "They satisfy" 
IS a cigarette slogan; that the American Magazine is pub¬ 
lished monthly, that the Elks are not oiganized for the 
purpose of piotecting wild life; that the N E. A is not 
an organization of insuiance woikers; that the Statlei 
system does not lefei to depaitment stoies, that the Boweiy 
is a section of New Yoik City, and Seals Roebuck, a mail- 
01 del house; that Les Miseiablcs was wiitten by Victoi 
Hugo; that "What Price Glory” is not an opeietta, nor 
IS Jane Cowl a vaudeville actiess; and that all laige cities 
in the United States do not prohibit prize fights. Such 
IS the social mfoiniation possessed by piactically evety 
member of this gioup. 

The laigest percentage of eiioi was made in legaid to 
the location of Arthui Brisbane’s editorials. Two bundled 
and one (appioximately two thuds) of the gioup did not 
know that these editorials usually appeal on the fiist page. 
Approximately one third thought that the Aimy and Navy 
football game is usually played at either West Point or 
Annapolis. Other common misconceptions weie in regaid 
to the numbei of strings on a ukelelc, the scheduling of 
trains according to Cential Standaid Time, the wife of 
“Andy Gump,” the deuce scoie in tennis, the population 
of the United States, the authoi of the Acts of the Apos¬ 
tles, and the numbei of miles a Ford can run on a gallon 
of gasoline. The majority of these items aie characteiized 
by triviality, and in this specific foim would seldom be a 
subject of conversation. It is difficult to imagine a sociable 
person discussing the number of strings on a ukelele or the 
population of the United States. Introducing such a topic 
should be a straight and nairow way leading to unpopu¬ 
larity It would seem, therefore, that many of the items 
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in Test V would have little bearing on the measurement of 
functioning social intelligence 

ERRORS MADE IN THE RECOGNITION OF THE MENTAL 
STATE OP THE SPEAKER 

The purpose of Test VI is to test the ability of an indi¬ 
vidual to recognize the emotion implied in written words. 

There was considerable confusion in assigning a single 
mental state to the expression, “All, all are gone, the old 
familiar faces.” Despair, disappointment, and grief were 
suggested as possible Interpretations. Ten different mental 
states were suggested as interpretations of the words “The 
idea of her inviting me to her home I I wouldn’t even speak 
to her on the street!” Ambition, despair, determination, 
hatred, and remorse were suggested as indicative of the 
state of mind of the person who said, “Now I could dunk 
hot blood and do such bitter business as the day would 
quake to look on ” Rage is given in the scoring key as 
the correct answer to this item. 

Admiration is confused with love in the statement; “A 
perfect mother. No other woids can do her justice” 
Despair is confused with disappointment in the statement: 
“That IS cold news for me. Thus are all my hopes blasted ” 
It would seem, in this case, that despair was a more fitting 
description than disappointment, and that the consensus of 
opinion of this group was more accurate than the official 
answer. In some of the other cases also, the mental states 
suggested by this group seem as appropriate as those 
given in the scoring key, and again point to faults inherent 
in the test. 

There was little disagreement m interpreting “What shall 
I do ? If only I could look ahead and see the consequences 
I would know what to do” as indicating indecision; “And 
to think I had looked forward to this party for days!” as 
disappointment; “Drink as much wine as you please but 
preach the benefits of water” as hypocrisy; and “We shall 
be detected Our guilty looks will betray us” as fear. 
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DISCUSSION 

The purpose of analyses of errors usually is to show 
specific points at which practice is needed in order to im¬ 
prove the ability in question. For example, “ain't” is found 
to be a common grammatical error and the need for drill 
on the correct form "am not” is suggested. Applying the 
same line of reasoning to the errors found in the Social 
Intelligence test leads to the absurd conclusion that in 
order to improve m the "ability to deal with people,” 
more practice is needed in recognizing Mike Bailey’s pic¬ 
ture the second time one sees it, distinguishing the expres¬ 
sion of horror from suspicion or fear m a photograph of 
posed emotional states, knowing that Arthur Brisbane’s 
editorials usually appear on the first page, and that Andy 
Gump's wife is not named Maggie. While, in general, the 
recognition of names, faces, and emotional states in the 
facial expression or utterances of individuals, and the 
knowledge of topics of current interest might leasonably 
be factors in social intelligence, the detailed items in this 
test seem to have little relationship to the oveit sociability 
of an individual 



ON DEMANDING THE IMPOSSIBLE OF 
SOCIOLOGY 

Helen Leiand Witmer 


In its attempts to become a science, sociology suffers 
from the efforts of both its foes and its friends. One group 
decries the possibility of deriving scientific conclusions from 
material so complex, so changeable, so unique, so impossible 
of experimental segregation as the inteiaction of human 
beings. Bam has recently met some of the ciiticisms of 
this group.^ The other believes that sociology not only 
will become scientific but that when it does reach that hal¬ 
lowed state it will be able to predict, if not control, the 
actions of any given individual. Perhaps some sociologists 
themselves belong to this latter group, certainly it con¬ 
tains many nonprofessional thinkers on things social And 
it may well be that the enthusiasm of this group will do 
more harm than the skepticism of the other, for both aie 
doomed to disappointment, and the disappointment of en¬ 
thusiasts is especially disastrous. It is the purpose of this 
paper to suggest a fundamental reason why sociology can 
never achieve the success its well-wishers expect of it 
Some extracts from an article in a current periodical will 
serve as the text 

In the April, 1930, number of Scribner’s Magazine those 
latest champions of marriage, Frances and Robert Binkley, 
challenged sociology under the title, “Marriage Without 
Benefit of Sociology.”^ While their jibes at sociologists 
and social workets were more or less deserved and their 
contribution important, if not strictly new, their main criti¬ 
cism of sociology suggests a misconception of the purpose 
of the social sciences. 


Bain, ''Concept of Cpmplexity in Sociology,** l^orc«, iVlH2 (December, 
1B29)| pp 2212 231, 369-378 


‘Francea and Robert C Binkley, “Marriage Without Benefit of 
Afflgfliiw, LXXXVII, 4 (Apnl, 1930), pp 3f4 to 380 
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The thesis of the article is that sociology, by loolcing 
at marriage ns a social institution and neglecting to con¬ 
sider Its personal, emotional side, has failed and should 
be supplanted. By what, it is not clear. It is stated only 
that its supplanter should recognize that marriage is a per¬ 
sonal matter, explainable only in terms of individual cases. 
A few quotations may explain the situation better. 

A generation ago sociology did a great service by supplanting the 
Church as the expounder of the verities of marriage, now it is time 
that sociology should be supplanted. . It is important to recall 
that the form only and not the essence of marriage is socially given, 
The language of sociology came to supplant the Icanguage of the 
pulpit in tile discussion of the marriage problem, the churchmen them¬ 
selves followed the fashion The Committee on Marriage and the 
Family, of the Federation of Churches, did not report that companion¬ 
ate marriage was unchristian, but that its effects would be anti¬ 
social. The next step will be to get rid of this parvenu vocabulaiy 
which exalts sociality, and to find terms that will lionor personality, 
in the discussion and analysis of marriage, 

However valuable may be the body of data which the sociologists 
have so laboriously accumulated and organized, those who deal with 
launching new marriages or repairing old ones [presumably the social 
workers] find that the people involved, perhaps perversely, seek other 
values than those of sociology. 

The authors stated eailier that the sociologists "have 
made us think of maniage m terms of social purpose"— 
reproduction, caiing for offspring, economic security—and 
it is apparently to these values that they refer m the pre¬ 
vious paiagraph What the values are, however, is not 
particularly pertinent to this cilticism of their article 
What is criticized is the point of view that the discoveries 
of sociology should be of value in adjusting individual 
cases, and that, if they are not of such value, sociology has 
faded. 

It is obvious that sociology can expand, has indeed 
alieady expanded, to take in the factoi of personality in its 
explanation of maiuage. They say that sociology, having 
overlooked the most important factors in maruage, should 
go, we maintain that even though sociology should in¬ 
clude these factois it would still be of little value for the 
puipose they have in mind—for predicting whethei Maiy 
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and John’s marriage will be successful They are thinking 
in terms of the individual; and sociology, like every science, 
must abstract from the individual in order to explain the 
type. As Whitehead says, 

Each phase ol gencraliaatioa exhibits Us own pecuhaj- simpUcities 
winch stand out at that stage and at no other stage There are sim¬ 
plicities connected with the motion of a bar of steel which arc obscured 
if wc refuse to abstract from the particular molecules; and there are 
simplicities concerning the behavior of men which are obscured if we 
refuse to abstract from the individual peculiarities of particular speci¬ 
mens ^ 

This criticism which the Binkleys lodge against sociology 
is one that is met frequently; it is the criticism of the 
man on the street as well as that of other social and natural 
scientists. Here is a so-called science, they say, that pre¬ 
tends to study the lules of social interaction, and what has 
It discovered? The sociologists may point to their text 
books, tilled with lists of words ending m Hon or to their 
monographs in which correlation coefficients and spot-maps 
dazzle the eyes of the uninitiated, but the doubters are 
unconvinced. “You have not explained why Mary married 
John,” say the Binkleys “Of what use are your standards 
of living?" say the social workers. “The X family is in 
need of coal in spite of the fact that Mr X earns $2,000 
a year,” "What has the gang to do with it at any rate?" 
ask the psychiatrists “Benny steals, and Bill does not, 
and they both belong to the gang.” 

In other words, what all these people expect of sociology, 
what even some sociologists themselves seem to expect, is 
that it should produce laws of social interaction which 
will be of use to them in their daily contact with othei 
individuals. Such an expectation, now or in that far 
future in which sociology shall have become really "scien¬ 
tific,” seems doomed to disappointment. For such is not 
the result of any science. 

In a factory of the General Electric Company there Is a 
deep concrete pit in which each motor is tested before it 

Whjlchcnd, Process and Pfaltly (London Cambridge tjnlvcraily PredSi 
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is sent away. The motors are made of steel, and the laws 
of the structure of steel and of what will happen when 
an electric current passes through it are known, but per¬ 
haps some of the steel will not follow the laws, and the 
motor may fly to pieces. For laws, as is pointed out in 
all elementary textbooks, are not edicts handed down from 
above; they are statements of the way material is found 
to behave under certain conditions. They do not say 
that the material wiU behave in the same way every time, 
but that in such and such a proportion of cases the result 
may be expected to occur. In other words, laws are sta¬ 
tistical, and they have their piobable eriors So each 
motoi is tested in safety before it is sold. 

Natural science has been highly successful because it has 
been able to reduce the probable errors to a point at which 
they do not impede the practical application of the laws. 
Its laws, in other words, are more exact descriptions of 
what takes place than are those tentative hypotheses which 
social science has been able to advance But it has been 
successful for another reason also* because its laws ate 
concerned with the action of units which are so small that 
as individuals they can be ignored Fifty years ago Max¬ 
well* wiote. 

In applying dynamic principles to the motion of immense numbers 
of atoms the Imnitation of our faculties forces us to abandon the 
attempt to express the exact history of each atom and to be content 
With estimating the average character of a group of atoms large 
enough to be visible 

Today Dewey' adds, 

Heisenberg’s principle, together with the discovery that mass vanes 
with velocity, mark the generalized conclusion that all physical laws 
are of this character ’Jhe net effect of modern inquiry makes 

It clear that these constancies, whether larger ones termed laws or 
lesser ones termed facts, arc statistical in nature* They are products 
of averaging large numbers of observed frequencies by means of a 
senes of operations They are not descriptions of the exact structure 
or behavior of any individual thing, any more than the actuarial “law” 
of the frequency of deaths of persons of a certain age is an accoun*- 
of the life of one of the persona included m the calculation 

C Maxwell, Scienhfic Pafias, Volume II. p 253 quoted hy John Dewey in The 
Quest for CiTtatntyt p 249 

‘John Dewey, The Quest Jot Ceriatniy (New York Mmlon, Balch nnd. Company, 
1929), p 248 
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It does not matter to a physicist how fast any individual 
atom goes so long as the average motion of the atoms re¬ 
mains at a given figure with only a small probable error. 
But when we come to apply the “laws” of sociology to 
everyday life we are chiefly interested, not in what the 
average action of the group is, but in what Johnny will 
do. We are interested in our ultimate units, the physicist, 
when he turns into an applier of his principles, is not. 
And a science will not tell us what the individual unit will 
do. So even though sociology should evolve a system of 
laws as nicely explanatory of its subject matter as was that 
of physics before Einstein appeared, it is questionable 
whether it would be of as much value to, say, social work, 
as many people would wish. 

But it should not be concluded from this that the laws 
would be useless. They would be immensely useful to 
legislatures, to public administrators, to those who manage 
educational systems, to anybody who deals with mankind 
en masse. For they would tell them, with an error of such 
and such amount, what would happen given such and 
such a set of circumstances and such and such a grovip of 
human beings. And in helping mankind en masse, they 
would, of course, be of assistance to many individuals. For 
instance, right now theie are many business men who say 
that the theories of the business cycle and the various 
barometers of production are of no value to them in run¬ 
ning their factories Perhaps they are right. The pre¬ 
dictions are averages from many factories; they aie not 
expected to fit every small plant; this is another case of 
the unit versus the universe. But that does not destroy the 
value of the indices as means by which governments, oi- 
ganizations of manufacturers or of laborers, bankers, etc., 
may to some degree anticipate future ’conomic movements. 

On the other hand, given the case of John and Maiy— 
white, aged twenty-five, of noimal intelligence, and of a 
wish to marry—'What aid could be expected from the laws 
of a sociology which had become truly scientific? Very 
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little. Foi altkough sociology had produced its laws of 
social interaction from the observation and the averaging 
of the experience of many couples, each couple would still 
represent such a complex of forces that not one or a dozen 
laws could adequately account for it The law would 
merely state how most couples under certain conditions 
would be likely to act. This John and Mary might act in 
that way, the conditions remaining constant, but raiely 
would they be of that exact compound of forces which 
the laws predicated, and more rarely would the circum¬ 
stances agiee with those stated in the laws. And so It 
would be very difficult to predict the best course for John 
and Mary to pursue—and perhaps dangerous to attempt 
to control their behavior—from a knowledge of the laws 
alone. 

But, again it should be repeated, the search for laws 
is not useless. It is equally true that the fundamental 
laws of physics hold true only under controlled and grossly 
simplified conditions. But they, like the laws of the soci¬ 
ology of the future, are highly useful m suggesting direc¬ 
tions in which to look when the scientist turns practical 
engineer. We may discover some ruling principle in maii- 
tal relations, a hundred other conditions remaining con¬ 
stant, And that knowledge will be useful to the courts or 
climes of domestic relations, even though all of the hun¬ 
dred conditions are not known. But they will need to know 
about many of them. There will have to be principles 
dealing with the action of some of them But it is highly 
unlikely that there will be rules covering all of them or 
Gargantuan formulae resolving all the variables quietly 
into one equation which is John and Mary It will be 
the artist who will take these principles of sociology—and 
others of biology and physiology and psychology and what¬ 
not—and, looking deep into the case of John and Maiy, 
will achieve that prediction and control that is the aim 
of science. It is for such an artist, peihaps, that the Bink¬ 
leys are looking. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

The iollowmg statements, which represent some of the research 
projects and methods in the field of problem behavior^ guidancej and 
mental hygtens in relation to educaiioiij are presented here in antici¬ 
pation of the special February mue of The Journal to be devoted 
to guidance Space limitations in that issue will prevent the inclusion 
of all mportant projects tn this field and for that reason some of 
them are presented here. 

Office of Education Research 

An analysis of the overt pioblem behavior of school 
children exposed to clinical adjustment is being made by 
Ellse H. Martens, Ph D., senior specialist in the education 
of exceptional children, United States Office of Education, 
m cooperation with the public-school system of Berkeley, 
California. This study treats and evaluates statistically 
the development of overt problem behavior in 109 school 
children who were considered the most serious problem 
cases in the public schools of Berkeley, California, and who 
were referred for treatment to a behavior dime. It uses 
an equated control group of 109 nonproblem children and 
a second control group of 50 problem children who were 
given no clinical attention, The findings are being inter¬ 
preted in their relationship to the value of the clinical 
assistance given. Analysis of the data at the end of two 
years indicates a positive association between specialized 
clinical treatment of behavior disorders of children and 
decrease of problem behavior. 

The Office of Education has published a bibliography 
of research studies In education for the year 1929-1930 and 
a second bibliography which includes such research projects 
dealing with behavior problems of school children as have 
been published in book or pamphlet form since 1920 Dr. 
Martens is the author of an annotated bibliography on the 
education and psychology of exceptional children (pamph¬ 
let no. 23), published July 1931, 
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Research Projects and Methods 

Behavior Research Fund Research' 

Recognizing the need of research in what, after all, is 
a new field, the Friends of the Institute for Juvenile Re¬ 
search, representing a most distinguished group of pubhe- 
spirited citizens of Chicago from the ranks of the medical 
and other professions and the business world, organized 
a campaign in 192S and obtained from the community sub¬ 
scriptions for a fund incorpoiated under the laws of Illinois 
as the Behavior Research Fund. The Fund became opera¬ 
tive May 1, 1926. 

The purposes of the Behavior Reseaich Fund are set 
forth in its charter: 

“The object for which it is formed, and the paiticular 
business for which said corporation is formed, is to assist 
in the undeistanding, treatment, amelioration, and elimina¬ 
tion of behavior problems in children and adults; to conduct 
and promote (oi either) research and instruction in this 
field and the publication of the results thereof; to collect 
and receive funds and property for these purposes; and to 
do all and everything necessary, suitable, and convenient 
or proper for any of the purposes aforesaid “ 

While the community was asked to pledge itself for a 
period of five years, it was understood that during this 
period the Fund would have an opportunity not only to 
demonstrate its validity, but also to justify permanent 
support for research of this kind. 

Realizing that it was impossible to carry on projects In 
all fields of behavior research, nevertheless, Dr Herman 
Adler, first director of the Fund, drew up a program that 
extended from projects in what might be called the more 
purely environmental sciences, such as the sociological in¬ 
vestigations, on the one hand, to projects in those sciences 
which deal with the constitutional aspects of human be¬ 
havior. In such a plan a considerable emphasis could, 
therefore, be placed upon the more specifically biological 

»Th& following state men i haa been fumifilied tbroufili Ibc courtesy of Prof Ernest W 
Durgesa, Acting E>>rcctor of the Behavior RcBcarch Fund, 907 South Lincoln Sired, Chicago, 
Illinois 
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approach. The diverse character of the publications of 
the Behavior Research Fund is therefore in harmony with 
this multiple approach to the scientific study of human 
behavior. 

The following reseaich studies are under way at present: 

"The Eidetic Child,” Heinrich Kluver 

"Children of Pre-school Age. An Analysis of 600 Cases with 
Illustrated Personality Studies,” Ethel Kawin et al 

"Negativism in Young Children,” Margaret Wyltc 

"Study in the Differences in Play Behavior of Children, of 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 years,” Dorothy Van Alstyne 

"Studies m the Development of Personality in the Pre-school Age,” 
Gustav Jaederholm 

"Children’s Behavior Problems, II, Relative Iitiportance, Interrela¬ 
tions among Behavior Traits,” Luton Ackerson 

"The Treatment of Reading Disabilities,” Marion Monroe 

"Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas* A Study of Juvenile 
Delinquency in Sixteen American Cities,” Shaw, Zorbaugh, and McKay 

"Brothers in Crime,” Clifford R. Shaw. 

New York State Research Project 

The New York State Education Depaitment gave 
official recognition to the Importance of psychiatric contri¬ 
butions to and sharing of problems, opportunities and obli¬ 
gations of the educator, by creating the position of State 
Psychiatrist July 1, 1930* 

At the present time the following research projects bear¬ 
ing on mental hygiene are being carried out; 

1. Miss Mary McCormick, supervisor of health teach¬ 
ing, and Miss Florence O'Neill, her assistant, are conduct¬ 
ing a questionnaire of a State-wide selected sampling of 
school children's health habits, including mental-hygiene 
practices. The purpose of the study is to collect facts as 
to the present status and needs concerning health habits 
in order that attention may be turned to neglected aspects 
and a new syllabus of health teaching formulated The 
method used is the questionnaire sheet and personal con¬ 
ferences with teachers prior to and during the study 

Che appoinltncnt of Frederick L Patrjr, M D, aa Neuropaychiatnat of tJie State 
Education Department of tho University of the State of New York was made effective 
March 1, 1931 It Is tlirough the courtesy of Dr Patry that the above statement la pre 
Bcnted 
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2. Personal individual conferences with school superiti- 
tendents throughout the State are being conducted by Dr 
Patry m order to collect facts concerning (a) the number 
of superintendents who feel the need of psychiatric help, 
(b) the extent of their needs, (c) the existing set-up, pei- 
sonnel, and methods of understanding and handling mal¬ 
adjusted pupils and teachers, (d) the actual use made of 
present existing clinical or therapeutic facilities, (e) the 
extent and methods of mental-hygiene education and piac- 
tice in the schools and school-involved associations such as 
the paient-teacher groups. The puipose of such a study 
IS to see how the status of mental-hygiene education and 
piactices might be favorably modified and extended 

3. Personal individual conferences with noimal-school 
principals and teacher-training college presidents in older 
to collect facts concerning the status of mental-hygiene edu¬ 
cation and practice in their respective institutions. The 
object of the study is the same as in 2 

4. Classroom discussions and cairying out of a person¬ 
ality study of the noimal-school and teacher-training 
college students. The purpose of this project is to esti¬ 
mate the practicability and wisdom of initiating and ex¬ 
tending a personality study to all teachers in training This 
may be extended to graduate teachers. 

5. Utilization of a “Psychobiological Balance Chart” by 
teachers m order to help them discern and focus on each 
of their pupils’ assets and liabilities. This latter group is 
subdivided into “Modifiable" and “To be accepted.” The 
object of the chart is to sensitize the pupil’s present teacher 
and his subsequent teachers, as to the genetic-dynamic and 
experience-determined as well as the constitutional factors 
entering into each pupil's reactive and adaptive behavior, 
and how these might be capitalized through a better under¬ 
standing and balancing of these factors. This chait will 
be forwarded to his subsequent teachers. Progress made 
and the influence of new situations, new teachers, and social 
contacts will be noted as factors modifying the pupil’s ability 
and facility in balancing his assets and liabilities. 
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Yale Clinic op Child Development Research 

The Clinic of Child Development,' formerly known as 
the Yale Psycho-Clinic, was established in 1911. Affiliated 
with the School of Medicine, it has become one of the sec¬ 
tions of the Institute of Human Relations and continues 
to function both as a research unit and as a service organ¬ 
ization. The investigation of child development and the 
work of child guidance are conducted in close association; 
the fundamental emphasis is upon the normal aspects of 
development and upon the period of infancy. 

The research program of the Clinic comprises genetic 
and systematic studies of the beginnings of normal human 
behavior. Although the primary emphasis of the research 
IS on normal development, detailed developmental and 
clinical studies are undertaken of children who present sig¬ 
nificant deviations or defects. A resident suite and nursery 
provide for prolonged observation of infants presenting 
special developmental or clinical conditions. 

The general program of the Clinic combines psycho¬ 
logical and medical approach to the problems of eaily 
mental growth. An effort is being made to study these 
problems by methods comparable to those used in the study 
of physical and anatomic growth. The major research is 
directed towards a normative charting of behavior devel¬ 
opment of the infant throughout the first year of life In¬ 
ventories and records of behavior patterns are made at 
monthly intervals with the aid of the motion picture camera. 
These patterns include the fields of posture, locomotion, 
prehension and manipulation, adaptive behavior, and also 
language and personal-social behavior. By utilizing perma¬ 
nent motion-picture records and the accompanying descrip¬ 
tive data, forms of behavior are defined in varying degrees 
of detail. 

The purpose behind the investigation is an objective 
delineation of the characteristics and norms of early men- 

»TW 0 atalement la furnished through the courtesy of Arnold Geacl], MD, Director, 
Cllntc of Child Developiuent, School of Medicine, Yale University, 
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tal growth. It is assumed that the formulation of such 
norms may furnish a base line for studies of the origin 
and of the development of individual differences. From 
the standpoint of medical science, the technique of devel¬ 
opmental diagnosis and developmental supervision depends 
upon a knowledge of the nature of early child growth, 
mental as well as physical. In a psychobiological sense, 
problems of human personality have a genetic or develop¬ 
mental aspect which traces back to Infancy. To this degree, 
the study of child development is related to the broader 
objectives of the Institute in its researches into individual 
and social behavior. 

The Guidance Nursery functions as an adjunct to the 
service department of the Clinic and is used for the indi¬ 
vidual guidance of young children who present behavior 
problems The Guidance 'Nursery is also utilized for 
investigations of social behavior and personality develop¬ 
ment of both normal and problem children The arrange¬ 
ments make possible the study of practical procedures in 
the field of child and parent guidance and of early develop¬ 
mental supervision. 

A larger and growing collection of motion-picture records 
of child behavior has been assembled In a photographic 
library, classified by library methods These records sup¬ 
ply permanent data for cumulative research and also serve 
for demonstration. 
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Developing Personality in the Child at Sckoolj by Gmcry 
Cleveland Myers. New York: Greenbeig, 1931, 
XV+37S pages. 

Building Personality tn Ckildrenf by Garry Cleveland 
Myers. New York: Greenberg, 1931, xv+360 pages. 

These books are companion volumes intended for parents, teachers, 
guardians, and social workers. In them the author has brought to¬ 
gether a great deal of material that will provide, in part, a suitable 
background for dealing with the various aspects of child development 
Personality development is the central theme. How to keep the child 
behaving normally is of primary importancej how to remedy personality 
defects and maladjustments is correctly considered of secondary im¬ 
portance There are chapters deaUn£ with such interesting topics as 
teaching tattling at school, school fears that affect personality, relation 
of teacher^s human frailties to the pupiVs personality, success and 
failure in relation to personality, escapes, behavior problems of school 
children, the timid child, home cultivation of successes and their cele¬ 
bration, emotional poise and personality. The author is a reputable 
psychologist and his advice is authoritative He does not offer panaceas 
but he does make wholesome suggestions His style is informal, unpre¬ 
tentious, figurative, and interesting Naturally, if he were writing for 
critical psychologists he would have used a more technical vocabulary 
and a different style. These books arc just the thing that parents, 
teachers, and social workers have needed for a long time In the 
opinion of the reviewer they will be heartily received 

Chaklbs E Skinner 

Books: Their Place tn a Democracy ^ by R, L. Dufrus. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930, 225 pages. 

Undertaken by Mr. Duflus for the Carnegie Corporation, the aim 
of this modest little tome is to set forth the mam facts about ^hc 
^'publication and distribution of serious, nontechnical books” in the 
Republic. At first blush, such an effort holds little promise of enter¬ 
taining reading. But such, I am glad to report, is not the case For 
Mr. Duffus has produced a Wiork which is as lively in spots as Babbitt 
and the Cortgresstop^l Reford. This, I believe, is rather inevitable. 
For, after all, any honest reporter of the American scene and manners 
IS bound to be amusing as well as interesting 
From the vast array of facts assembled by the diligent Mr. Duffu?, 
it appears perfectly plain that the citizens of the American democracy 
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are not voracious readers. The average native can get along quite 
adequately with seven books a year. For two of these he pays spot 
cash. He borrows another couple from the public library Two 
enter his hands via the lending library The seventh book he borrows 
from a friend, though such book-lending friends, I fear, belong to a 
vanishing species. Does the average' American spend about a dollar 
and a half per annum on his books? Then he pours out eleven times 
as much for his legitimate drinks, twelve times as much for his radio, 
twenty-two times as much ior the cmema, and twcnty-c\ght timts as 
much for candy. Only about five per cent of the national populace 
arc habitual book-buyerSp and at least half the nation has no access 
to bookstores At least, so Mr Duff us feels—though precisely how 
this is so 111 these days of high-pressure book advertising, radio book- 
reviewing, the United States mail to carry one’s check to a book¬ 
store, and the parcel post to bring back a book, I fail to see. 

Still, that’s only a minor point which I am perfectly willing to 
waive. Mr. Duflfus has written a first-rate book which in a scholarly, 
yet lively way, sets down an abundance of interesting material con¬ 
cerning authors, publishers, librarians, booksellers, and other distin¬ 
guished bipeds 

Adolph E Mbver 

The Technique of Social Progress, by Hornell Hart. 
New York; Henry Holt and Company, 1931, 685 
pages. 

Creative Moments in Education, by Joseph K. Hart. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1931, 463 
pages. 

During recent years there have appeared numerous books dealing 
with some aspects of social progress. The Technique of Social Progress 
approaches progress historically and deals with the following topics 
Material Progress, The Evolution of Intellectual Tools, Develop¬ 
ments in Social Relations, and The Technique of Creation 

The book is well written, presents an attractive appearance, and 
affords a mass of material of highest importance for the sociologist 
and the educator 

Creative Moments in Education is a history of education dealing 
with the following topics. What Education Began With, The First 
Creative Moment in Education, Foundations Made Without Hands, 
E\ Oriente Lux, The Universal Empire; A New Creative Moment, 
The Making of Medievalism, Cross-Fcrtilization and New Growth, 
Light Before Dawn, The Emergence of the Modern World; Some 
Partisan Contrasts in Modern Education, Disorganisation m the 
Modern World, CJonflicting Aims in Modern Education; Extracurricu¬ 
lar Factors in Modern Education 

The author summarizes his purpose as follows 

This book IS an attempt to develop some of the dramatic 
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contrasts and contradictions of history, especially as these 
play upon the developing processes of education The intel¬ 
lectual life of the race is an accomplishment, an age-long 
achievement, the product, to date, of ten thousand human 
generations There have been long ages of stagnation, or 
gradual accretion; there have been Great Moments of Crea¬ 
tion* The student must see both of these types of move¬ 
ment the long, slow ages, the creative moments when new 
forms of life, new types of mind, emerge. The effort has been 
made to set them both in some plausible order in this book, 
not dogmatically, bul with the certainty that other, later 
workers w\\\ do the job better in their own good time 

E Georoe Payne 


The Elementary School: Its Organization and Admin- 
tstratwn, by William C. Reavis, Paul R Pierce, 
and Edward H Stullken* Chicago: The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931, 571 pages 

This book IS a comprehensive, well-organized, and authoritative 
treatment of the elementary public school In addition to their own 
valuable contribution the authors have brought to bear on all important 
problems of elementary-school organization and administration the 
most advanced thought and practice of the present time The book is 
well organized and attractively written 
The twenty-one chapters include discussion of such important topics 
as the following; The Principles of Organization and Administration; 
planning an Initial Organization of an Elementary School, Adjust¬ 
ment of a School Organization to Community Needs, Organization 
of Administrative Office, Administration of Pupils, Classification and 
Promotion of Pupils, Organization and Administration of Curnculum, 
Extracurriculum Activities; Administration of Special Groups, Special 
Subjects, Elementary School Library, Classroom Teaching, Pupil Pro¬ 
gress, Teacher Improvement, Building and Ground Equipment and 
Supplies, Personnel of Elementary School Principalship; The Prin¬ 
cipal as an Educational Leader of His School and Community, The 
Elementary School Principalship as a Career m Administration, and 
A Program of Professional Improvement for the Principal There 
IS also a well-chosen bibliography on clcmentAry-school administration 
and organization 

The book supplies the need of an excellent text for use in educational 
administration in college and university courses* Principals and super¬ 
intendents in active service wifi also find the book stimulating and 
of great practical value. 1 heartily recommend it. 

John W Withers 
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American High Schools and Vocational Schools in 1960^ 
by David Snedden. New York: Bureau of Publica¬ 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931, 
122 pages. 

For a quarter of a century David Sneddon has been a gadfly busily 
causing cautious, conservative, and orderly educators to kick and prance 
and occasionally to run. In his intensive manner he has proposed and 
defended a thoroughly consistent but often very unconventional program 
of education, 

TJie educational world has been profoundly affected by the search¬ 
ing criticisms and constructive proposals of Dr Snedden, But it can 
scarcely be asserted that his definite proposals for educational reform 
have been taken over into practice to any considerable extent 

Perhaps, therefore, it is a wish fulfillment that drives the author 
to adopt the literary form used m this volume In 1960, a commission 
of the Chinese National Board of Education has visited and investi¬ 
gated the American system of secondary education The Commis¬ 
sion’s report to the Chinese Government xs an exposition of a thor¬ 
oughly Sncddenized system, Thus Snedden is enabled to set forth a 
program which in 1960 has already definitely been in successful opera- 
fjon, so that he escapes or parries the charge of impracticability often 
shot at him For in 1960 the school curriculum distinguishes clearly 
between proximate (applied) and deferred (preparatory) optimum 
functionings; appreciational and cultural objectives arc never confused 
or mingled with power objectives, cultural and civic uniformities have 
their own areas or aspects of curriculum practices while enriching 
diversities have theirs, very specific unit courses are taught so that a 
unit objective is achieved in each one. 

Dr. Snedden has set forth a thirty-year plan for American educa¬ 
tion. If wc might have many such plans as convincingly set forth and 
as individualistically conceived, there would emerge a sense of direc¬ 
tion for our schools that is very much needed. 

P. W* L Cox 

The Making of Adult Mtnds in a Metropolitan Area, by 
Frank Lorimer. New York: The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1931, 245 pages. 

Although this book is a report of a study solely in the field of adult 
education and is restricted to one geographic area, it should cominand 
the attention of every thoughtful person. The Brooklyn Conference on 
Adult Education which conducted the study utilized a technique sug¬ 
gestive for other types of educational and sociological research, their 
conclusions arc extremely significant for all education; and their recom¬ 
mendations, while specifically made for the area studied, a.re of such 
a character as to be of general value. 
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The study differs from others in this field in that it is more than 
an analysis of adult-education opportunities Through questionnaires, 
mteiviewSp and case studies it evaluates the results of the work being 
done as it affects the making of an adult mind—'‘A mind that is equipped 
vocationally! sociallyj and spiritually for life on the adult level undor 
present conditions." 

In terms of mass production, its findings are gratifying, '‘about 40 
per cent of the entire adult population of Brooklyn have at some time 
taken some sort of part-fame courses.*' But m terms of measurable 
results there is still much to be done “There is clearly a brge -poten¬ 
tial demand for general academic, commercial, technical, and indus¬ 
trial courses (as contrasted with specific shop and vocational courses) 
if made available for adults at low cost and freed from traditional 
academic restrictions" “Among the random sample of 1,166 students, 
just 6 reported any special adult courses in the entire field of social 
science including scientific psychology, history, government, politics, 
eugenics, international relations, or economics (other than businesa 
courses) " “Undoubtedly the radio has important educational usages— 
but the check upon, its significance to date does not fulfill the first 
hopes of the enthusiasts for radio education." 

Two other quotations selected almost at random indicate the chal¬ 
lenging nature of this forcefully written book. “The educational prob¬ 
lem has shifted from a concern about the ‘distribution’ of knowledge 
to a concern about its ‘consumption/—from interest in mass mtrucikn 
to interest in individual and community educattm'^* “The selection, 
presentation, and emphasis of ways of living that are found in indi¬ 
vidual experience to be significant and beautiful, and the development 
of the critical capacity of individuals is the function of educational 
systems." 

Francis J. Brown 

The Government of Oxford, London: The Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1931, 94 pages. 

Those restless spirits In our noble profession who so persistently 
follow the gleam of academic freedom in university control and in¬ 
variably note with regret every instance of its violation in this countrv 
will find in this cogent little monograph some surcease of sorrow. It 
will comfort them, let us hope, to find that even the machinery of 
internal government in universities, like the course of true love, docs 
not always run smoothly, A voluntary group of dons and college 
officials presents here the results of their study of control at Oxford 
with additional notes on government at Cambridge, London, and the 
provincial universities. The secretary of the group adds, m an appen¬ 
dix, the results of his visit to the United States and Canada For 
cogency and clearness of statement the volume is admirable. It is not 
possible here to review its contents. All persons interested in the much 
mooted problem of the relative value of different systems of university 
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control in this count -v and abroad will find here a treatise worthy 
of careful study. 

J. 0, Crbager 

Pestalozzt, by Lewis Flint Anderson. New York! 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1931, 263 pages. 

In 1927 the Old World celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Johann Heinrich Pcstalozzi To grace this high feast with 
the requisite pomp and circumstance, learned societies were called into 
communion, books and monographs were flung into type; and harangues 
were tossed into the ether Johann’s homeland, the little Republic 
of Switzerland, remembered its great son with a special commemorative 
postage stamp bearing his well-known likeness Meanwhile, educatois 
in our republic went about their usual busy ways; save a few imprac¬ 
tical historians, most of the American schoolmen weren’t even cogni¬ 
zant of the Pestalozzian nieoional year Yet, strangely enough, just 
two generations before, Pestalozzian ideas were appearing as a new 
lodestar in American pedagogics* 

Here, four years after, is a volume on the man who "did everything for 
others, but nothing for himself." Its aim is quite simple, namely, 
to set down *Sn chronological order passages which are characteristic 
of Fcstalozzi^s educational writings which will aid the 

reader to a fairly accurate conception of his work as a wholePlainly 
the book is not meant for the scientific pedagogi who emit job analyses 
and standard curves of deviation at every tick of the clock Nor is 
It meant for those great men of action who lust for the practical. Nor 
IS It intended for the advanced Pcstalozzian who reads Johann m his 
German mother tongue For such a fellow the new researches of Bach- 
enau, Spranger, and Stettbacher are of much greater heft and value. 
Professor Anderson’s book, I believe, will render its greatest service 
to those who are interested in men, their psyche and behavior* What 
IS offered here is Pcstalozzi himself True, the portrait is not com¬ 
plete The whole Pcstalozzi fails to come off. That curious correlation 
of dreamer and successful practitioner, of kind-hearted schoolmaster 
and bickering, quarrelsome Yverdon director la not found in these pages 
of Professor Anderson. The essence of Pestalozzian ideas, however, 
is present, and this, while ancient and familiar to Festalozzians, is all 
that Professor Anderson was seeking to set down. 

Adolph E. Meybr 
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Foreign Education Spectaitst Named to Office of Education Staff 
Alma M, Lindegren, for the past three years instructor in medieval 
history and modern European history at State Teachers College, Su¬ 
perior, Wisconsin, has been appointed to the Federal OfBcc of Educa^ 
tion, foreign school systems branch, as specialist in Western European 
school systems. 

The chief duty of Miss Lindegren will be to prepare for publication 
in English, from the original data written m the language of the coun¬ 
try, bulletins, circulars, and articles on education in the Western Euro¬ 
pean countries, particularly the Gerraanlc-language countries She will 
assist in maintaining constant contact with educational movements In 
those countries, and in collecting and keeping adequate documentation 
about them Study will also be made by the new office of education 
specialist of foreign education systems. She will aid college registrars 
and committees of admission in the United States to evaluate credentials 
of students from the Germanic-Scandinavian countries, and will make 
comparative studies to determine more accurately the status of such 
students. 

One-Hundredth Anniversary of C. and C. Merriam Company 
The year 1931 marks the one-hundredth anniversary of the estab¬ 
lishment of G, and C. Merriam Company, publishers of the Merriam- 
Webster dictionarieSt From modest beginnings in 1831 George and 
Charles Merriam later acquired by purchase from his heirs all rights 
in the publication of Noah Webster’s American Dictionary of the 
English Language, which first appeared m 1828, in two quarto vol¬ 
umes. In 1847 a new edition of this first unabridged American diction¬ 
ary was prepared and published by the Merriams. Several revised 
and enlarged editions have followed from time to time, until Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, with more than 452,000 entries Is gen 
erally recognized today as one of the "supreme authorities" of the 
English-speaking world. 

Eighth Annual Scholastic Awards 
Scholastic, the national magazine for high-school classrooms, offers 
$10,000 in prizes and scholarships for creative work by high-school 
students in literature and in visual arts through the eighth annual 
Scholastic Awards. 

Several booklets are m preparation by sponsors to assist participants 
in the awards For complete rules and information write to the 
Scholastic Awards, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

New Indian Service Fills 800 School Positions 
Nearly 800 educational positions m United States Indian territory 
have been filled during the past year, according to Dr Wi Carson 
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Ryan, education director of the Indian Bureau in the United States 
Department of the Interior. 

Appointments included superintendents of schools, principals, visit' 
ing teachers, home-economics teachers, heads of departments of home 
economics, girls' advisers, directors of boys' activities, teachers of 
physical training, teachers of fine arts^ and elementary instructors. Of 
614 elementary teachers now in the Indian Office employ, lOO are new 
appointees. 

Another forward movement m Indian education has been the ap¬ 
pointment of George C Wells, secretary of the State board of educa¬ 
tion in Oklahoma, to the position of State supervisor of Indian educa¬ 
tion in that State. This is the first real step towards cooperation 
between Federal and State governments where progress will be directed 
in close cooperation with State offices. 

Dr. Paul M-onroe, director of the International Institute of Educa¬ 
tion, was elected president of the World Federation of Education 
Associations at the summer session at Denver. He succeeds Dr. 
Augustus 0. Thomas of Maine who has been president of the organ¬ 
ization Since It was first founded. 

Dr* Walter Scott Athrean, dean of the school of religious education 
of Boston University, has been selected to succeed Dr. Robert J Aley 
as president of Butler University. 

Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown celebrated his twentieth year as chan¬ 
cellor of New York University on November 9. During this period 
the Student body has increased from 4,175 to 40,665 and faculty 
members from 225 to more than 1,700. The members of the faculties 
of the various schools of New York University presented to Chan¬ 
cellor Brown a beautiful silver bowl in commemoration of this anni¬ 
versary. 

Dr, Henry Aldcn Shaw has been appointed assistant professor of 
mental hygiene at the Harvard University Medical School He has 
been associated with the school since 1925 as assistant m hygiene and 
psychiatrist. 

Dr. John M. Glenn, general director of the Russell Sage Foundation 
since Its inception twenty-four years ago, has resigned that post, but 
will continue to serve as one of the trustees of the foundation. Mr 
Shelby M Harrison, director of the department of surveys and exhibits 
of the foundation since 1912 and vice general director in recent years, 
has succeeded Mr. Glenn as general director. 
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Mr, Francis J« Brown received his A,B. horn the University of 
Iowa in 1918 and his A.M. from Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, m 1923. He was principal of the high school in Emmett, Idaho, 
from 1919 to 1920, superintendent of schools from 1920 to 1922, h- 
structor in education at the University of Rochester from 1923 to 1926, 
and assistant professor of education and associate director of exten¬ 
sion at the University of Rochester, from 1926 to 1930 At present Mr. 
Brown h instructor m educatiofti’ at New York University School of 
Education. He is a member of the Department of Superintendence*, 
American Association of University Professors, American Sociological 
Assiocia-tion, Kappa Phi Kappa, and Phi Delta Kappa. He is the 
author of Objective Measurement of Character^ an Experimental 
Study; The Value of Irucenttves tn Education; The Free Time Reading 
Interests of High School Students^ and An Evaluation of Extra-mural 
Courses* 

Mrs, Masian W. Campbell received her A.B from Mount Holyoke 
College and her A.M. from Claremont College, Claremont, California 
At present she is a teacher of English and Latin in Emerson Junior 
High School, Pomona, California She is the author of ''A Group of 
Sixth Grade Projects’* in The Uormal Instructor and Primary Plan^, 
and ‘^Teaching the Lady of the Lake Creatively*^ in The English 
Journal. 

professor J, Stanley Gray received his A.B, from Muskingum Col¬ 
lege m 1920, his AiM, from the University of Michigan m 1924, and his 
Ph D from Ohio State University in 1929 Professor Gray has taught 
in Gu&taviis Adolphus College, University of Minnesota, University of 
Oregon, and Ohio State University, and is now assistant professor ot 
psychology in the University of Pittsburgh, Johnstown center. Professor 
Gray is the author of Communicative Speaking and Gray^s Speech Test 
His published magazine articles are too numerous to mention 

Miss Ada E. Orr is a graduate of New York University and is 
studying this year at that institution for her master of arts degree 
For the past six years MiSs Orr has been head of the girls' physical- 
education department at Whittier Junior High School, Flint, Michigan 
Miss Orr is keenly interested in young people. For five summers she 
was athletic counselor at a girls' camp in Maine and for the past thrje 
years ^he has been captain of a Girl Scout Troop. 

Miss Ruth Strang attended the University of Chicago and Columbia 
University from which institution she received her doctor's degree In 
1926 At present she is assistant professor of education at Teachers 
College, and chairman of the Research Committee of the National 
Association of Deans of Women. She is the author of the following 
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books; Health Suhiect Matterj An Introduciicn to Child Stud^, jomE 
author of The Gates-Strang Test of Health Knowledge, A Personnel 
Study of Deans of Women in Hormal Schools and Teachers CollegeSM 
and A Personnel Study of Deans of G\rls in High School. She has 
also oontributed a number of articles to The American Journal of 
Sociology, The School Review^ School and Society, and other journals 
and magazines. 

Miss Helen L, Witmer received her A.B. from Dickinson College 
m 1919 and her PhD. from University of Wisconsin in 1925. Mws 
Warner was Fellow ol the Social Science Research Council from 1928 
to 1929. Since 1930 she has bcein Director of Research at Smith College 
School for Social Work and editor of Smith College Studies in Social 
Work, a quarterly publication of the School 
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EDITORIAL 

The findings of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection are beginning to find their way into 
print. They constitute the greatest challenge that a civil¬ 
ization has ever thrown down to its educators. They pic¬ 
ture a waste of human resources that is appalling. No 
small part of this waste takes place within the public schools. 
As the findings of the White House Conference become 
public property and their implications are digested, there 
is bound to be a quickening of interest in the problems of 
special education and guidance. It behooves those of us 
who are professional educators to be anticipating in our 
thinking the questions which the intelligent public will ask 
This number of The Journal of Educational Soci¬ 
ology will, it is hoped, stimulate such thinking among school 
men. The creation of so-called "problem** children in the 
educational process constitutes the major part of the human 
wastage in childhood that may be laid at the door of the 
school. The articles in this issue attempt to present this 
problem, with Its educational implications, and point the 
way out. 

The first article gives an idea of the extent of adult 
maladjustment in contemporary life, points out that any 
constructive program for dealing with maladjustment must 
be educational in nature, and discusses some of the changes 
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that must be effected in the thinking and in the procedures 
of the public schools if they are to undertake their share 
of a social program aimed at the prevention of maladjust¬ 
ment Yourman's article discusses the group of children 
called “problems” by their teachers, the criteria against 
which teachers judge children to be problems, the experi¬ 
ence of problem children in the public school, and some 
of the factors in the organization of our schools which 
create problems in children The article by Fisher dis¬ 
cusses the use of the cumulative record in the guidance 
of pupils, outlining a procedure which, applicable to any 
school, makes possible a constructive attack on problems 
of pupil maladjustment. Robinson’s article discusses the 
experiences of a city school system in setting up a depart¬ 
ment of child guidance to supplement the work of the 
teacher and supervisor in meeting the needs of the indi¬ 
vidual child, and points out the role of various specialists— 
psychiatrist, psychologist, and visiting teacher—in a well- 
organized guidance program. Finally, Ellis outlines a con¬ 
structive social program for meeting the needs of physi¬ 
cally and mentally handicapped children, and indicates the 
school’s relationship to such a program. 

Harvey W. Zorbaugh 



MENTAL HYGIENE’S CHALLENGE TO 
EDUCATION 

Harvey W. Zorbaugh 

The writer was talking some weeks ago with the repre' 
sentative of a social agency in a western city which was 
engaged in a study of the "unemployable"—the unemploy- 
able being defined for the purpose of the study as men. and 
women within the ages demanded by industry and without 
gross physical defects who failed to hold jobs in spite of 
repeated efforts of social agencies to place them. The 
representative of the social agency making the study said: 
"Our findings ought to be of interest to the public schools. 
This group, for the most part, are physically and mentally 
adequate enough to find and hold jobs. They are unem¬ 
ployable largely because of their attitudes towards society 
In the majority of cases these attitudes can be traced to 
their first contacts with an institution representative of 
society, the public school. Their answers to questions deal¬ 
ing with their schooling reveal that most of them disliked 
school, had difficulty in school, were in trouble with the 
school authorities, and left school—as soon as they could 
get out—with a resentment towards the school and towards 
authority in general. If the schools do not of their own 
accord wake up to their responsibility for these misfits, 
and accept the responsibility for them, there are a lot of 
us who are intelligent citizens and taxpayers who are damn 
well going to see to it that they are forced to I" 

Those who can’t or won’t meet the demands of adult life 
constitute the greatest problem of our civilization. Some 
indication of their numbers is given by the report of the 
White House Conference that there arc 500,000 indi¬ 
viduals in our prisons, hospitals for mental disease, alms¬ 
houses, and institutions for defectives. Every year there 
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are 70,000 persons admitted for the first time to hospitals 
for the mentally diseased and more than 300,000 persons 
committed to prison; and for every individual committed 
there are several at large who are unadjusted to the com¬ 
plex social and industrial conditions of modern life. The 
unemployable and dependent are in the spotlight at present 
because of the unemployment situation incident upon the 
depression. But the delinquent, criminal, and the men¬ 
tally unstable constitute the groups of major social con¬ 
cern. Our crime bill last year was at least three and one- 
half billion dollars—twice the Federal income tax, and 
nearly twice the total cost of public education. Our hos¬ 
pitals for the mentally unstable are full to overflowing, 
and it is estimated that of those children in the State of 
New York now under sixteen years of age who live to be 
sixty, one m ten will at some time during his life suffer a 
temporarily disabling mental breakdown, and one in twenty 
will occupy a bed in a hospital for the mentally unsound 

The penitentiary and the psychopathic hospital may 
seem remote from the public school, but we are accumulat¬ 
ing facts about the childhood of maladjusted adults that 
make them seem not so remote. Our crime commissions 
are discovering that a large part of crime is committed 
by a relatively small proportion of criminals who are re¬ 
peated offenders. These repeated offenders were for the 
most part known as recidivists in adolescence by the juvenile 
court. Their first delinquencies were typically truancy 
from school. The majority of them were considered prob¬ 
lems in school. Again, the majority of the patients who 
fill the beds in our psychopathic hospitals were recognized 
as unstable or "different” personalities in adolescence, and 
their histories, reveal a succession of difficulties of adjust¬ 
ment extending back into early childhood. 

The great majority of the maladjusted adults were 
problems in childhood. All of them were school children. 
Many of them were recognized as problems by the school. 
What happened to them in school? Yourman’s article in 
this number of The Journal of Educational Sociology 
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contains the answer to this question. His answer may be 
pointed by a story here, A boy in a midwestern city was in 
constant difficulty with his teachers, was frequently a truant, 
and was finally committed to a disciplinary school. The 
disciplinary school was a much better school than the pub¬ 
lic school in which he had been. The teachers did not 
resent him. They were sympathetic and understood him 
He was happy, took an interest in his school work, made 
a quick adjustment, and in a few months wa® paroled. When 
it was known that he was to be paroled the child guidance 
clinic, to which he had been referred for study, got In 
touch with his old school to which he must return, explained 
his problem, and talked with the teacher of the grade 
into which he was to go as to how he should be handled. 
Principal and teachers shook their heads. He was “incor¬ 
rigible ’’ He returned to his old school. In a few weeks 
he was in difficulty again He was reported as a trouble 
maker and as defiant of the school authorities. He went 
back to the clinic of his own accord to talk over his diffi¬ 
culties with his friend, the psychiatrist. The psychiatrist 
asked him what the trouble was. The boy said the school 
wouldn't give him a new deal, treated him just as they 
did before he was put away; it was no use trying, he 
wished he could go back to the disciplinary school. The 
psychiatrist said: “Well, son, you had better run away 
again." The boy ran away, was recommitted for the period 
of his schooling, and ultimately made a good adjustment. 

The problem child whose behavior makes him a dis¬ 
turbing factor in the classroom is typically suppressed or 
eliminated; the problem child whose behavior is not a dis¬ 
turbing factor in the classroom is not recognized as a prob¬ 
lem or is ignored. Let no one think these attitudes are 
characteristic only of the worst of our schools. A boy was 
referred to the Clinic for the Social Adjustment of the 
Gifted at New York University as a behavior problem. 
He was attending one of the most famous experimental 
schools in America where he was in difficulty with most of 
his teachers and failing miserably in spite of a very high 
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I.Q. TKe Clime’s social worker, as part of the study of 
the boy’s social background, visited the school and talked 
to the principal. As soon as the boy’s name was mentioned 
the principal became emotional. “You need not tell me 
what that boy needs. He needs a thrashing and I’d give 
it to him if I dared. The trouble with that boy is that he 
has the intelligence of an adult with the emotions of a 
child." The social worker replied that the Clinic saw the 
problem in the same light, and that between the school and 
the Clinic a solution to the boy’s difficulties should be found. 
At which the principal exclaimed: “Madam, this is an 
experimental school, and we have no time to bother with 
problem children.’’ 

It is interesting to speculate as to how long the intelli¬ 
gent public will tolerate this attitude—^particularly as the 
mental-hygiene movement is aggressively carrying the case 
to the public. Whether the school has a responsibility for 
these problem children depends, however, upon whether 
their problems arc educational or medical. A prominent 
Chicagoan, addressing a service club, recently stated: “If 
you find a delinquent Italian boy in Chicago look for a 
defective germ plasm m Sicily"; and not long since a 
Chicago judge sentenced a boy to an operation "to remove 
his criminal instinct." Up to a short time ago the majority 
of the students of delinquency were inclined to attribute 
delinquent behavior to some constitutional factor—heredity, 
physical inferiority, inadequate intelligence, or an unstable 
nervous system. One physician went so far as to assert 
that if Congress would appropriate the money to remove 
all the focal infections found in children we could shortly 
tear down our reform schools and prisons. 

Carefully controlled studies, such as those of Slawson,* 
have eliminated one constitutional factor after another as 
a possible explanation of delinquency. Meanwhile, Shaw's 
studies under the Behavior Research Fund in Chicago have 
adduced evidence to show that delinquency is to be ex¬ 
plained largely in terms of the cultural organization of 


»Johti Slawaon, The Deltngutnt Boy (Boslon R G Badger* 1926), vil 1+477 pages 
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those communities from which delinquents come,® De¬ 
linquent behavior, like any other behavior, is a pattern 
of reaction to the child’s social experience, to the values 
of his social world. Indeed, Dr. R. R. Williams, psychi- 
atrist at the Children’s Village, has said that the greatest 
need of the older boys committed to that institution is a 
socially acceptable set of values. 

Delinquency, clearly, is an educational rather than a 
medical problem. We cannot speak with equal confidence 
as to mental instability. Whether constitutional differ¬ 
ences in the organization of the nervous system are involved 
is uncertain; but mental hygienists arc agreed that the 
majority of personalities that break under strain, break 
as a result of unfortunate emotional attitudes. These un¬ 
fortunate emotional attitudes, like all attitudes, again arc 
learned and are the products of experience. Mental insta¬ 
bility is certainly as much an educational as a medical prob¬ 
lem. The trend from institutional psychiatry to habit 
clinics and child guidance clinics reflects this fact. 

If the social solution of adult maladjustment Lies in a 
preventative educational program rather than in medicine, 
the schools are faced with a responsibility which they will 
be forced to accept, a responsibility for the education of 
the child’s personality as well as for the education of 
body and mind, a responsibility for the child’s emotional 
habits as well as for his mental and manual skills. We 
are prone to believe that children will outgrow undesirable 
emotional traits. That this is not true is convincingly 
shown by a study by Dr. Smiley Blanton of the emotional 
habits of high-schooi and university students. Of the ran¬ 
domly selected high-school students studied, fully half, 
though perhaps doing good work, had emotional conflicts 
and personality difficulties that must certainly interfere with 
their success in life. Of one thousand randomly selected 
university juniors and seniors again fully half had emotional 
difficulties great enough to keep them from realizing their 

*Cllfrord Shav^ Social factors tn Juvenile Delinquency Naltonal Commlsalon On Law 
Obsetvanca aod Enforcement, Report on ihe Caunca of Cnme, Volume /I 
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greatest potentialities, and ten per cent had such serious 
maladjustments as to warp their lives, and in many cases 
cause senous mental breakdowns. Education of the emo¬ 
tions must replace the haphazard emotional development 
of the past. Before the schools can accept this responsi¬ 
bility, however, there must come sweeping changes in our 
philosophies of education, administrative attitudes, and 
teacher training and personnel. 

Two conflicting philosophies dominate education today; 
the philosophy of education as discipline, and the phil¬ 
osophy of education as self-development. The philosophy 
of education as discipline, characteristic of the old school, 
emphasizes the disciplinary values, mental and moral, that 
derive from the mastery of subject matter, centers the 
educational process about the curriculum, and measures 
the success of the educational process in terms of the 
amount of information the pupil has learned. In recent 
years concessions have been made to the utilitarians in the 
so-called “socialization” of the curriculum. There has 
been less parsing of sentences and bounding of States, more 
interpretative reading and study of subways. But mastery 
remains the holy grail of the old school. On the other 
hand, the philosophy of education as self-development, 
characteristic of the new or progressive school, emphasizes 
the developmental values that are derived from self-ex¬ 
pression, centers the educational process about the child, 
and measures the success of the educational process in terms 
of what the child has created It has written a magna 
charta of childhood around the world freedom 

The virtues of these two philosophies of education have 
been widely heralded by their protagonists, their dangers, 
particularly as viewed by the mental hygienist, not so 
widely. Education conceived as discipline holds up to 
the child a predetermined.pattern of experience The child 
conforms or is eliminated. For those who cannot or will 
not conform—and most of the latter are numbered among 
the former—the process of elimination involves a crippling 
sense of frustration and defeat that leaves its scars upon 
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the adult personality. Yet this philosophy of education is 
far from dead. A prominent educator, in a recent dis¬ 
cussion of juvenile delinquency, declared: "We need more 
iron m education.” The great majority of our public 
schools, explicitly or implicitly, proceed from this phil¬ 
osophy. 

Viewing the havoc wrought by the old schools we are 
likely to hall the apostle of the new school as the educa¬ 
tional mcssiah. Certainly the mental hygienist would admit 
that from self-expression and creation are derived stabi¬ 
lizing life satisfactions that are the very essence of mental 
health; and that self-mastery, which is the basis of emo¬ 
tional maturity, is more likely to be achieved through ex¬ 
perience of freedom than through conquering multiplica¬ 
tion tables. But it is a fair question whether in theii 
sectarian zeal many of the new schools have not carried 
their philosophy too far, have not held the child's unique 
potentialities too sacred, have not allowed the child’s pur¬ 
suit of self-expression to warp his estimate of himself and 
blind him to the implications of the fact that he must 
live in a social world Certainly clinical experience with 
the products of certain progressive schools would make 
us wonder whether child-centered schools may not be creat¬ 
ing self-centered children. 

There is a third philosophy slowly working its way into 
educational practice, the philosophy of education as ad¬ 
justment. This philosophy is neither curriculum centered 
nor child centered, but life centered. It views education 
as a process of learning to live and getting along with 
others. So far as discipline, knowledge, and skill con¬ 
tribute to this process, they are good. So far as freedom 
and creation contribute to this process they are good. But 
education so conceived is more concerned with the child's 
personality than with his mind or his talents, more inter¬ 
ested in his emotional attitudes than in his abilities It 
sees education as a process of socialization, and the sdiool’s 
function as one of continual guidance It would measure 
its success solely in terms of the effectiveness of the per- 
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sonalities of the children who have grown up in its schools 
Education conceived as adjustnvent, combining the virtues 
of old and new schools with values of its own, promises 
a working philosophy that will make it possible for our 
schools to accept the responsibility that is undoubtedly 
theirs. 

Certain administrative attitudes also stand in the way 
of the schools’ meeting their social obligation for the 
problem child. Education in a democracy stresses equality 
of opportunity Equality of opportunity has too frequently 
been interpreted as offering all children the same sort of 
education, in the same amounts, and at the same cost per 
pupil. Every proposal for special education has been 
decried on the ground that it involved an expenditure of 
funds out of line with public policy in that it meant spend¬ 
ing more money on the education of one child than on the 
education, of another. We arc being forced, however, to 
a realization of the fact that equal opportunity so inter¬ 
preted means only equal opportunity to fail, Real equality 
of opportunity, equal opportunity to succeed within the 
limits of the child’s natural endowments, must inevitably 
involve varying cost per pupil according to the individual 
child’s potentialities and handicaps. 

Finally, if the schools are to face their obligation for 
the problem child there must be radical changes in the 
selection and training of the teacher. There are many 
teachers in the classrooms of our schools, and many more 
prospective teachers in our training schools, whose person¬ 
alities are so conflicted or inadequate that they are poten¬ 
tial sources of infection to the children entrusted to their 
care. We have ample evidence to show that there is an 
appreciable relationship between the personality of the 
teacher and the number of behavior problems developing 
among her pupils. We would not hesitate to say to a teacher 
found to have tuberculosis: “You must leave the class¬ 
room because you are a potential source of infection to 
your pupils.” Equally we should not hesitate to exclude 
from the classroom teachers whose unhealed personal prob- 
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Icms cannot but cause problems in their pupils. Training; 
schools must take the position now being taken by the 
Newark Normal School, that when they recommend a 
teacher they recommend her first as a personality with 
whom it is safe for children to live, and only secondarily 
as the master of a subject matter and the techniques for 
its teaching. 

In the training of all teachers we must emphasize the 
whole child as a developing organism learning under the 
teacher's tutelage to live and get along with others, and 
preparing to accept the responsibilities of adult life which 
can only be borne by persons who are socially adequate 
and emotionally mature, This means not merely courses 
in mental hygiene, but a point of view and a background 
of knowledge which shall be effectively integrated with the 
student-teacher's practice teaching. 

When our public schools, having recognized the pre¬ 
vention of maladjustment to be an educational problem 
and having accepted the responsibility this recognition 
implies, provide children with an education adapted to their 
Individual needs and directed towards their successful social 
adjustment, it is likely that fewer adults will face life with 
bewilderment or resentment, that there will be empty 
beds in our hospitals for the insane, and empty cells in 
our prisons. 



CHILDREN IDENTIFIED BY THEIR TEACHERS 
AS PROBLEMS 
Julius Yourman 

What are the characteristics of a "problem” child in 
school? What criteria do teachers use in evaluating the 
adjustment of children in their classes? Why do teachers 
consider certain types of behavior less desirable and more 
serious than others? In an attempt to secure answers to 
these and related questions, a study of maladjustment in 
the elementary schools of New York City was conducted.' 
Some of the findings, as they relate to the identification of 
children as "problems,” are here presented. 

Teachers in alternate grades of twelve representative 
elementary schools were asked, at the end of a term, to 
designate the two children in each of their classes whom 
they considered to be outstanding behavior (not academic) 
problems. They reported two hundred children. The teach¬ 
ers were then asked to describe as concretely as possible 
the specific behaviors which had led them to designate 
these children as problems. Even a superficial reading of 
the resultant behavior pictures indicated that the children 
designated by their teachers as behavior problems had this 
in common—they evinced in the classroom aggressive, dis¬ 
turbing forms of behavior that upset the classroom routine, 
made them difficult to teach, and made It difficult to teach 
other children. 

The next step in the study was an attempt to discover 
the criteria against which teachers judge children to be be¬ 
havior problems. With this end in view teachers were 
asked to indicate on the Wickman rating scale of teachers’ 
attitudes towards children's behavior how serious they con¬ 
sidered various forms of behavior when they discovered 
them to be characteristic of children in their classes The 

iTo appear as Children With Problems, A Mental Hygiene Study of Maladjustment tn 
the Biementary Schools of New York City 

*For a diBCUaaion of the constfuction, reliability, and Interpretation of this Hcale, see 
E K Wickman. Children's Behavior and Teacher^ Atiitudes (New York Commonwealth 
T^ujid, DlvUlo^n of Piibllcatlona. 1929) 
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Teachers' Ratings on the Relaiwe Seriousness of Behavtor Problems 

in Children 

RaUd Striousnesi of ProbUm 


Type of PrabUm 


Rating Scale 


OJ Only Slight 
Consequence 


Makes for 
Considerable 
D,j^ul(y 


Extremity 
Gran 
Probtem 
2D 5 


Heterosexual activity 
Un truth fulncea 
Cheating 
Stealing 
Masturbation 
Disobedience 
Jjnpertircnco, defiance 
Temper lanlrumB 
Obscene notes, talk 
PiBorderllness in class 
Cruelty, bullying 
Quarrel sonteness 
SuUcnncss 
RcBcntfulncBa 
Unreliable neaa 
Lack of Interest in work 
Truancy 

Defitroying school materiala 

Profanity 

Laziness 

Easily discouraged 

Nervousness 

Unhappy, depressed 

Seinshness 

Impudence, rudeness 

StubbomneBa 

Smoking 

I natlention 

Care] easness Jjj work 

rearfulnesa 

Suggestible 

Enurcels 

Silliness, attracting altentian 

Domineering 

Interrupting 

Whispenng 

Tardmees 

Physical coward 

Restlessness 

Dreaminess 

Suspicjoueness 
Slovenly m appearance 

Tattling 

Imaginative lying 

Inquisilivenesa 

Thoughtfulness 

OvcrcriIleal of others 

UnBOCialhess 

Sensitiveness 

Shyness 
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judgments of the teachers of a typical elementary school, 
as revealed by this scale, are given in the chart on page 335. 

Study of the chart reveals (the findings of this study are 
consistent From school to school and With Wickman’s 
earlier study of the attitudes of five hundred teachers) 
that teachers consider two sorts of behavior to constitute 
a serious problem—^behavior which violates moral stand¬ 
ards, and behavior which violates regulations of the school 
or disturbs the classroom situation; both aggressive types 
of behavior. The teachers’ designation of individual chil¬ 
dren as problems was highly consistent with the criteria of 
judgment so established Almost without exception the 
children designated as problems exhibited one or more of 
the types of behavior adjudged by the teachers as consti¬ 
tuting a grave problem. 

A third step in the study consisted of comparing the 
children identified as problems with a cross section of the 
school population. The results of this comparison as illus¬ 
trated by the findings in one elementary school will be 
briefly presented. Four fifth grades were selected as con¬ 
stituting such a representative cross section (there is not 
space here to discuss the criteria employed in this selection), 
The problem children were then compared with the non¬ 
problem children as to the following factors; intelligence 
(individual Binets), age-grade placement (school records), 
social economic status (Sims score card), emotional sta¬ 
bility (Thurstone mental-hygiene inventory), recreational 
and family life (schedule developed by the Committee on 
the Child In the Family of the White House Conference), 
and behavior (the Haggerty-Olsen-Wickman behavior 
rating scale). 

The individual Binet tests revealed that the children 
identified as problems were a dull normal and backward 
group, whereas the average I.Q. of the control group of 
nonproblem children was 101. Seventy per cent of the 
problem children were retarded, as against twenty-four per 
cent of the nonproblem children. When teachers gave de¬ 
tailed analyses of the behavior of problem and nonproblcm 
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children on the Haggerty-Olscn-Wickman behavior rating 
scale, the problem children, as compared with the non¬ 
problem children, were rated as less intelligent, inatten¬ 
tive, indifferent, lazy, overactive and ovcrtalkative, self- 
assertive, rude, defiant, dishonest, impatient, excitable, 
negativistic, and moody. 

On the Thurstone inventory the responses were mark¬ 
edly unfavorable to the problem group on the following 
questions: Have you always got a square deal out of 
life? Do you ever feel no one understands you? Did you 
ever have a teacher you couldn’t get along with? Do teach¬ 
ers tell you that you are too noisy and talk too much? 
Would you rather go to work now than go to school? 
Do people find fault with you too much? Do people say 
you arc disobedient? Do you ever want to run away from 
home? Have you been punished unjustly? 

The Sims score card revealed the problem children as 
being of lower social economic status than the nonproblem 
children The White House Conference schedules revealed 
the problem children as coming from homes with some¬ 
what less desirable parent-child relationships than those 
characterizing the homes of the nonproblem children. 

The comparison of children identified by their teachers 
as problems with nonproblem school children shows the 
problem group to be dull normal in intelligence and greatly 
retarded educationally, to come from somewhat less desir¬ 
able homes, to find school unsatisfying, to be involved in 
conflicts with the school and with authority generally, and 
to react to these conflicts with a resistant and aggressive 
behavior of an antisocial type. 

These findings raise two interesting questions. Are 
teachers failing to recognize as problems many children 
who are problems from the mental-hygiene point of view 
and who are in need of individual school treatment, but 
whose behavior is not disturbing to the teacher? Are the 
schools making problems of those children who learn with 
difficulty? The data of this study suggest answers to both 
these questions, 
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With reference to the first question we find that almost 
without exception no teacher reports as a problem a child 
who does not display some aggre8Sive> disturbing sort of 
behavior in the classroom, and that few children are re¬ 
ported as merely shy, unsocial, sensitive, withdrawing, ner¬ 
vous, fearful, oversuggestive, or unhappy. On the Wick- 
man scale teachers uniformly scored these traits as of rela¬ 
tively little consequence, though a group of mental hygien¬ 
ists rating behavior on the same scale scored these traits 
as grave problems or as making for considerable difficulty 
Furthermore, the visiting teachers in the New York system 
reported that classroom teachers as a whole did not recog¬ 
nize children with withdrawing, evasive personality traits 
as problems, 

The low intelligence of the problem group (33 per cent 
had I Q.’s below 75, and less than 2 per cent tested above 
normal) and the excess of retardation among the problem 
group throw further light on this question. Blanchard 
found, in comparing cases referred to child guidance clinics 
in Philadelphia and Los Angeles with the general school 
population, that there was little difference in educational 
achievement between problem and nonproblem children 
The clinic cases gave about the same percentage of retarda¬ 
tion (35 per cent) as Strayer found to be typical of the 
country as a whole ® Gates, in an earlier study, also found 
little relationship between problem behavior and educa¬ 
tional achievement 

No gifted children were identified by the teachers in this 
study as problems, yet Blanchard found that the gifted 
contributed six times as many cases to child guidance clinics 
as their numbers in the school population warranted. In 
this connection the results of a study at the Institute of 
Juvenile Research in Chicago are interesting. Levy found 
a marked tendency for the nature of children’s behavioi 
problems to shift with increase in intelligence, conduct prob¬ 
lems (aggressive, antisocial behavior) being characteristic 
of the lower ranges of I Q., and personality problems (with- 

'Paynter and Blanchard, Tht Educational Achmtmtni of ProbUm Children (New York 
Commonweallh Fund, Division nf Publlcalions, 1929) 
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drawing, evasive behavior) being characteristic of the higher 
ranges of I.Q/ 

It would seem evident then that teachers identify as 
problems only those children whose behavior is aggressive 
and disturbing, and fail to recognize as problems (indeed, 
frequently consider to be well adjusted) those children 
whose behavior is of a withdrawing, evasive sort, though 
viewed with concern by mental hygienists This difference 
of opinion is perhaps not surprising. The quiet, sensi¬ 
tive, fearful child can hardly be called a difficult child in 
the classroom; quite the contrary 1 However, the clinician 
senses in this extreme behavior pattern a tendency on the 
part of the child to keep his conflict within himself, to 
stay with it, and to intensify it. He knows that this child 
will seek less and less of the companionship of others and, 
gradually, will find himself alone against the world unless 
he is helped In the light of its importance in the future 
life of the child, this is a very serious behavior pattern; on 
the basis of the diEculty it causes the teacher in the class¬ 
room, it is relatively unimportant. 

The teacher's responsibility for group academic progress 
makes “conduct** problems more obvious and of more imme¬ 
diate importance than the “personality” problems of chil¬ 
dren. In practice, the teacher’s professional success is 
based on two factors: group academic achievement and 
control of the class. It is expedient, therefore, to give 
special attention to those who interfere with either goal 
and to consider them as problems. Under these conditions 
it becomes very clear why children who have difficulty In 
learning and those who interfere with classroom procedure 
are recognized as frustrations and annoyances to the 
teacher and to the class, and why, occasionally, these prob¬ 
lems become personal as well as professional difficulties to 
be surmounted. Similarly, the noninterfering child who 
18 too timid to disobey presents no pressing problem to 
the teacher, and frequently, even though he has real diffi- 

‘JohT) Levy, “Quentltative Study o< Reletionehip between Intelligence and ^onomle 
Status aa Factors in the Etiology of Children 'b Behavior ProblemB, Atmrtean fonrnal of 
OrthopsychtaiTy, I, 2, Janunry, 1931 
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culty in learning, much is overlooked because of his good¬ 
ness. The teacher generally identifies children as problems 
from the adult point of view; the clinician from the child’s 
The teacher selects children who are problems; the mental 
hygienist selects children with problems. 

The second question raised by the data, “Are the schools 
making problems of those children who learn with diffi¬ 
culty," again makes it seem possible to answer in the 
affirmative. Of one hundred and twelve children, reported 
as "problems” by their teachers, nearly three quarters were 
below normal mentally. Nearly one third was so low 
mentally that special education is a necessity for their 
school adjustment, yet these children were competing with 
normal children on a carefully graded course of study de¬ 
vised for the normal child. 

In the case histories of the 41 per cent who are in the 
dull-normal and borderline groups there is revealed with 
distressing regularity the practice of forced promotions 
after failure in a grade a second time, and the inevitable 
natural retardations every third term or so for these chil¬ 
dren who develop more slowly mentally than the normal 
child. Whether these cases are taken in the upper grades 
and traced backwards through their school history or 
whether beginning children arc studied to determine their 
future possibilities, the eliects of these experiences inti¬ 
mately integrated with the school adjustment of the child 
are evident. Space here permits but one elaboration of 
this important factor in a study of teachers’ standards for 
evaluating the behavior of children 
The work of the lA grade is based on reading in New 
York City as in practically all other cities In a study 
of lA children in Public School 210, Brooklyn, New York, 
it was found that first- and second-grade promotions are 
usually determined by reading ability.* In large-scale in¬ 
vestigations in several cities it was found that 99 per 
cent of all first-grade failures were charged to inability to 

•Mary M Reed, An InvesttMlion i« First Grade Admission ond promotton. Teachers 
College Coittnbotlon to No 290 York Bureau o( Publlcalloi^s-, Ttachtra 

College, Columbia Unlveralty, I927)i 
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read* In New York City, the nonpromotion rate for the 
first grades in the year 1930 was about 14 per cent, twjcc 
the rate of the elementary-school system.’ This is not 
surprising since the ability to read demands a mental age 
of at least six years,® and “about twenty-five per cent of 
first-grade children are below that level of mental maturity 
at school entrance; indeed, many of this group are still 
below that level at the end of the first year of school.”® 
The mental hygienist sees the first grade as a happy 
introduction to cooperative activities and socializ.ation.“ 
But one fifth or more of the children who enter the ele¬ 
mentary school face severe difficulties or inevitable failure 
as Initial school experiences. The development, from this 
early failure, of hatred for reading, reading disabilities, 
and school maladjustment has been shown in many studies." 
Our case studies of problem children in the first grade 
show that two types of reaction to unfair competition 
in the classroom may develop. Some children concede de¬ 
feat ; they refuse to take part in class work or games, they 
cry, and they sit very still to avoid attention which empha¬ 
sizes their weaknesses. Others fight the situation. They 
bully, disobey, and attract attention by loud and uncon¬ 
ventional school behavior, they steal, and they refuse to 
work. This behavior obscures the real reading difficulty, 
the teacher attends to the “conduct” problem, and little 
time IS left to help socialize the quiet child. 


♦W P Pcrcival, A Study of Causes end Subfecis of School Fatlure (Berkeley Unlverfllty of 
California Office, 1926) 
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^Ibid , p 64 (New York City Course of Study in Reading) 
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Unfortunately, of the 32 "problem” children reported 
from the first grade not one had been given a school in¬ 
telligence test although six had been tested by a psychol¬ 
ogist from the Department of Ungraded Classes after 
they had failed the grade several times. The twenty-six 
who were given Bmet intelligence tests in connection with 
our study, with three exceptions, showed mental abilities 
too low for easy success in the grade. Because the teach¬ 
ers were unaware of the real abilities of these children, m 
many cases serious misinterpretations and harmful treat¬ 
ment resulted when the ability of the child was inferred 
from his success m reading. For the child who learns 
to read satisfactorily at six years of age it may be said 
that he is of at least normal intelligence. The converse 
is not always true.** Thus problems of emotional and 
physical maladjustment were called educational and men¬ 
tal disabilities, and vice versa. 

Throughout the school program limited opportunities 
for really understanding children, their attitudes, their 
home experiences, and their real abilities, and limited op¬ 
portunities for providing for every child the possibilities 
for a happy and successful school experience must, of neces¬ 
sity, affect the criteria by which teachers identify a child as 
a "problem.” There is a persistent effort In New York 
City to remedy these undesirable conditions which developed 
unrecognized during the extension and expansion of the 
school system. A study of retardation has been conducted; 
the Bureau of Child Guidance established; special services, 
curricula, and classes extended; and training of teachers 
advanced. It may be expected that teachers will change 
their attitudes towards children’s behavior in keeping with 
these changing school conditions. 

Our data show that children identified as "problems,” 
who change teachers at the end of the term, have twice the 
chance of being considered well adjusted, and less than 
half the chance of continuing as very serious "problems" 

S Gray, 5l^wmflry of Riloitni to Readtn^ (Chicago The Univereily 

of Chicago PrcBB, 1925). p Bl. s x k 
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the next term when they are given a different teacher. The 
data of the study reveal no selective factor that would 
make the children who continue for another term with the 
same teacher different from those who change teachers. 
The individual deviations must result from differences in 
standards and factors relating to the personality of the 
teacher. 

Our case studies show how vital the judgment of the 
teacher is to the actual adjustment of the child, As a 
result of it the attitudes of other teachers, classmates, 
parents, and relatives towards the child are largely deter¬ 
mined, and the child’s attitudes towards people and school 
work are influenced. Most important is the effect of the 
teacher’s evaluation on the child’s attitude towards him* 
self, for It becomes his chief basis of self-evaluation. By 
the employment of the criteria against which they are 
picb'ng "problem” pupils, teachers may be developing 
children with problems. 



THE CUMULATIVE RECORD AS A FACTOR IN 

GUIDANCE 
Mildred FiSHER 

Few conceptions are dynamic enough to compel a reevalu¬ 
ation of principles and practices in a whole held of human 
activity. Yet, during our lifetime, guidance has been 
just such a dynamic force and school systems far and wide 
have felt the resultant surge of changing educational 
values. Not the least among these changing values has 
been an appreciation of the potential contribution of an 
adequate pupil-record system. 

NEED FOR THE GUIDANCE EMPHASIS IN RECORDS CREATED 
BY SOCIOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL CHANGES 

The indigenous rural-school teacher, who had boarded 
for years among the families of her pupils, knew each child 
in a peculiarly intimate way. She knew his academic in¬ 
terests and abilities from his schoolroom experience; she 
knew also his home and neighborhood interests from the 
hours she spent living with his family and taking active 
part in the social gatherings of the community. She saw 
him as a social being, building into his developing person¬ 
ality the patterns of behavior that were growing out of his 
reactions to the social and physical environment which she 
herself had lived in. Subjective and unrecorded as her 
knowledge was. It nevertheless consisted of a large slice 
of living reality, not only for each particular child, but 
often for his parents before him, and even for his children 
after him, 

Urbanhation, however, sounded the death knell of this 
type of teacher-pupil contact. Gradually there developed 
the large, consolidated schools, staffed by specialized sub¬ 
ject teachers whose contact with children was usually lim¬ 
ited to one teaching period a day and whose contact with 
the community was limited to parent-teacher association 

344 
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meetings once a month. Vital personal contacts were being 
lost. Who, among that busy departmentalized faculty in 
a school of several hundred, was watching with friendly, 
helpful interest each child’s growth over a period of years? 
Who knew each child well enough in all his interests and 
capacities to be able to help him direct his own growth 
intelligently? 

Contemporaneous with urbanization progressed the 
scientific movement in education. While the great drive 
on subject matter and method still persisted as the core 
of educational concern, some interest had begun to be 
diverted to the objective study of children. The scientific 
measurement of physical differences among children; the 
attempts to measure differences m general and special In¬ 
telligence ; the realization of the importance of emotional 
attitudes in child growth; the reevaluation of children as 
social beings living significant social lives—all were suc¬ 
cessive currents of interest in an educational world that 
was rapidly shifting its center of gravity from subject 
matter to children. The scientific movement in education 
thus brought with it both an overwhelming confirmation 
of the extent of individual differences and a number of 
fairly reliable instruments designed to measure what these 
differences were. A mass of significant information about 
children could now be assembled with fair objectivity. But 
how could that information be particularized for an indi¬ 
vidual child? And, when it was, what was to be done with 
it? Faced with the inescapable implications of these two 
facts—the inevitability of larger schools and the increased 
knowledge of the nature and extent of individual differ¬ 
ences—schoolmen met the challenge with administrative 
recognition of the need for guidance even before the tools 
of guidance were developed to a useful stage. 

DEVELOPMENT OF RECORDS AS ONE OF THE TOOLS OF 
GUIDANCE 

Among Other things, the lack of an adequate cumula¬ 
tive record system threatened to make the guidance or- 
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ganizatioti one of those helpless “frozen assets” so abun¬ 
dant today. For, by common agreement, the activities 
of guidance are directed through the bypaths of individual 
differences to the objective of wholesome, balanced devel¬ 
opment of the mental, physical, and social child. Such 
an objective requires for its attainment not only a study 
of each individual child in his many different interests and 
abilities over a period of years, but it also requires an 
assembling of this material in such form as to throw into 
relief the possible relationships existing among these dif¬ 
ferent actual or potential factors. In this respect, a cumu¬ 
lative record of the “whole” child gave promise of valu¬ 
able help. 

But adequate cumulative record systems do not, like 
Topsy, “just grow.” To be sure, some useful material 
has usually been available in one form or another. For 
years the medical departments have kept some records 
about children’s physical state and development. Office 
clerks haye long assembled subject marks for children’s 
scholarship records. School psychologists have assembled 
achievement and mental-test scores for every child. Visit¬ 
ing teachers have been in possession of significant informa¬ 
tion about home and neighborhood conditions that children 
were living in. Teachers have been mentally noting the 
changes being built into a child’s personality by his reaction 
to school situations. Principals have been feeling the re¬ 
verberations of childish struggles against a compulsory 
education law on one hand, and, on the other, a school 
set-up unadjusted to the needs and abilities of “different” 
children. All of this represents valuable information, but 
as separate “slants” on children held by separate persons, 
and either recorded or unrecorded as the case might be, 
is It significant in such a piecemeal, desultory fashion? 

No, for a child grows as a unit; he develops as an 
integrated organism. For that reason an apparently un¬ 
important fact about some part of his experience may 
assume sudden significance If seen in the picture of his 
whole personality development. If the guidance objective 
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of helping a child to direct his growth in a wholesome, 
balanced way is to be attained, all this information about 
his many interests and capacities should be available in one 
place, and should show these interests and capacities not 
only at any one time, but also as they have developed ovei 
the period of all his years in school. The task of develop¬ 
ing a record system which might be adequate for this pur¬ 
pose costs much academic time and many academic head¬ 
aches, but school people have been seeing their job through 
in one way or another. 

There is no perfect cumulative record fit for all locali¬ 
ties, but there may well be a different recoid for each 
local school situation arising out of the needs of that par¬ 
ticular locality. Whatever record there is will probably 
be best developed by a pooling of experience among ad¬ 
ministrators and teachers of each school unit in any school 
system concerned. The essential principles to consider in 
any case seem to be, first, that the record should make 
provision for the assembling of information about the 
“whole" child; and second, that its cumulative character¬ 
istic should place the emphasis upon growth, but not In 
such a way as to interfere with its usefulness as a tool for 
guidance at any time during a child’s school history. Dur¬ 
ing one whole year administrators and teachers from all 
school units in the South Orange-Maplewood school system 
struggled in committee sessions towards agreement on the 
material and form of a suitable cumulative record. The 
room in which the committee met was peopled with ghosts; 
the ghosts of school children summoned from the depths 
of teaching experience to help teachers and principals de¬ 
termine what knowledge had been useful m helping chil¬ 
dren. As a result of these experiences, the following gen¬ 
eral forces were finally recognized as significant in the 
growth of children: social and economic background of 
the family and neighborhood; health history or physical 
development; apparent potentialities for nonacademic and 
academic work, and actual achievements; vocational and 
avocational interests; extracurricular experiences; and 
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personality patterns as evidenced by subjective interactions 
in the field of human relationships. From this general 
classification of factors influential in child growth was 
organized the special material arrangement for the cumu¬ 
lative record. One sheet, nine by twelve inches in size, 
was planned for the test and measurment record on the 
left half; and the scholarship record on the right. A sec¬ 
ond sheet was planned for social and health history on 
the left; and personality comments on the right. The third 
sheet was divided between what, for lack of a better name, 
was termed vocational interests, and the conference record. 
A manila folder, nine and one-quarter by eleven and one- 
quarter Inches, completed the general packet ensemble. 

As always, the difficulty of deciding upon the general 
organization paled into insignificance beside the gruelling 
task of determining the specific detailed items to be noted 
under each main division. The committee in charge scanned 
hundreds of records assembled from different school sys¬ 
tems; it even enlisted the aid of certain helpful depart¬ 
ments of national organizations. But in the end, progress 
was largely made possible because of the ability of the 
committee to draw from its own experience with thousands 
of growing children those factual details which had been 
found most helpful In actual cases of child adjustment. 

analysis and JUSTiri cation of detailed items 

INCLUDED ON RECORD FORMS 

A public-school record form designed as one aid in the 
adjustment of all school children requires a different type 
of material from that needed by a clinic record form 
useful in correcting the extreme deviations of acute problem 
cases. To be of value to a pubUc-school guidance organ¬ 
ization, a record must contain material primarily useful in 
80 directing the processes of child growth that children 
do not become clinic problems. For the activities of guid¬ 
ance are concerned with the task of keeping growing chil¬ 
dren In adjustment with their ever-changing environment; 
and in this constructive, developmental process, covering 
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the entire span of school life for every child, the cumula¬ 
tive record must provide helpful information. The ma¬ 
terial useful in this process is of course useful In inter¬ 
preting and correcting ordinary cases of school maladjust¬ 
ment, but serious persistent cases of acute maladjustment 
belong properly in the hands of specialists, and here the 
ordinary school record is rightfully inadequate. Not a 
record system built around the clinic type of problem case, 
but a record system built around the adjustment needs of 
all growing chlldren^—-this was the criterion against which 
every detailed item was checked before it was finally in¬ 
cluded on the record forms. 

Test and Measurement Record Items: On the test 
and measurement form appear space for recording the 
results of measurement of academic ability with two stand¬ 
ardized, objective instruments —^mental tests and achieve¬ 
ment tests. The intelligence test results are recorded in 
terms of score, chronological age, mental age, and intelli¬ 
gence quotient. The name of test, date given, and the 
grade and school the child was in when tested are included. 
A final entry, known as intelligence rank, is made on the 
basis, not of national scores, but of scores m this particular 
school system. Thus, an intelligence quotient of 100 In¬ 
terpreted in terms of a national distribution ranks as 
average; but in a school system where the median intelli¬ 
gence quotient for 6,000 children is 115, the intelligence 
rank of a 100 intelligence quotient is below average. Since 
a child is commonly judged, not in a mythical national set¬ 
ting, but in the community or school setting where he 
actually lives and works, his intelligence ranking in that 
local setting is as important to know as his ranking in 
nation-wide distribution. Similarly, achievement-tests scores 
on a nationally standardized achievement test are particu¬ 
larly significant when transmuted into score rankings for 
a whole grade in the school system concerned. For ex¬ 
ample, an average national ranking in the arithmetic-rea¬ 
soning part of a Stanford achievement test would give a 
false picture indeed if the actual ranking of that score 
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were in the lowest ten per cent of all pupils in the school 
system where the child was doing his school work. For 
after all, the growing child faces the problem of adjust’ 
ing to the environment he is living in; and only as his 
place m that environment is understood can he be helped 
to make better adjustment. "With achievement tests given 
annually to all children from the fourth to the ninth grades, 
and with several different mental tests given each pupil 
beginning with the kindergarten year, the guidance records 
contain measurement material useful at any stage in a 
child’s school history. As time goes on and the measure¬ 
ments increase in number, the record picture becomes in¬ 
creasingly valuable both in reliability of results and in 
perspective of growth over a period of years. 

The extremely high correlation between mental-test and 
achievement-test rankings raises the question as to the need 
for both measurements. A high correlation is essentially 
a group to group relationship which is meaningless in 
individual cases. Guidance is concerned with individual 
children and therefore cannot afford to rely upon a theory 
of group correlations. An intelligence quotient of 140, 
with achievement-test ratings of C or D in each of the ten 
subtests, gives a picture of an individual problem that 
would have been quite obscured by the assumption that 
either one measurement or the other would have been 
sufficient because of the demonstrated high group correla¬ 
tion. Further, the intelligence quotient is a general measure 
undifferentiated and unparticularized; the achievement-test 
scores in ten specific fields furnish an instrument for indi¬ 
vidual, differential diagnosis in each case. 

Mental-test scores and achievement-test scores are not 
important as ends in themselves. They are important only 
as two factors in a highly complex assortment of many 
factors significant in the development of children Even 
at that, the supposedly objective test and measurement 
sheet include another item that indicates an extremely 
healthy state of mind on the measurement subject. This 
item is called the teacher’s judgment of the child’s “scho- 
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lastic aptitude.” This is a frankly subjective ranking of 
the same ability which the mental test is supposed to rank 
objectively. It appears on the record, not as an insult to 
mental tests, but as an admission that either an objective 
or a subjective judgment alone is less adequate than both 
would be together. 

Scholarship-Record Items: Space for subject marks from 
first grade through the twelfth grade is provided each year 
on the scholarship record. On the secondary-school level 
no attempt is made to show “credits” or to give other than 
year marks because the guidance organization is interested 
in the story of scholarship as read over a period of years. 
Again the emphasis for guidance is an emphasis upon 
adjustment and growth. The scholarship record appears 
on the same sheet as the test and measurement record be¬ 
cause a thorough study of the academic child requires a 
knowledge of the relationship between the two. 

Vocation-Record Items; Beginning with the seventh 
grade, notations are made annually on the records about 
each pupil’s educational and vocational ambitions; his 
special interests; his outside employment experience; and 
his school-activities experience. What is recorded is no 
more important than the fact that m order to do the record¬ 
ing each teacher makes the acquaintance of her pupils 
along other than academic lines. Similarly it is valuable 
for children to realize that the school considers other ex¬ 
periences and activities worth while as well as the tradi¬ 
tional bookwork. Many a teacher has been able to “reach” 
a child by showing interest in his hobby of boat racing 
or stamp collecting or whatever it may be Many a socially 
starved child has tasted the first tonic of extracurricular 
success due to the encouragement of a teacher who had 
noticed a telltale record of blank spaces after "school- 
activities experiences.” The nucleus of a wholesome, bal¬ 
anced personality rich because of varied experience and 
interests may be watched taking form in the successive 
entries on this record. 
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Conference-Record Jtems: There come times in a child’s 
school history when he stands at the crossroads, unable to 
make real progress until he has chosen or changed his 
objective. It may be a matter of attitude towards people 
or things; perhaps a matter of behavior; perhaps a matter 
of vocational preparation. Whatever it is, anything that 
affects a child’s growth is important enough to call for the 
cooperative consideration of a conference among those 
interested. Significant remarks, attitudes, or decisions made 
in such conferences are recorded, signed, and dated as 
milestones on the road to adjustment—or maladjustment. 

Social- and Health-History Recoid Items: The habits 
and attitudes built into a child by his home environment are 
the habits and attitudes that color his school reactions, No 
guidance organization can hope to be effective without 
some understanding of the forces that have been at work 
in a family for years creating and setting the personality 
patterns that vary with each child. Knowledge of parent 
nationality, for instance, Indicates the presence or absence 
of the clement of foreignness in the child’s upbringing. 
That fact itself may be unimportant in many cases; but 
there will always be a sufficient number of adjustment prob* 
Icms created by the resulting conflict of behavior stand¬ 
ards in certain settings to warrant the inclusion of parent 
nationality on the record. Similarly, knowledge of the 
habitual use of a foreign language in family conversation 
may be unimportant in some cases; but again there will 
be times when that fact alone serves to interpret mental- 
test scores or evidences of specific language disability. In 
formation about the occupational status of both parents 
gives an idea of the economic background of the family 
as well as the possible problem of child supervision involved 
when both parents work all day. The place of the child 
among the various personalities of the family group is 
partly shown by an understanding of the number and rela¬ 
tive age of other children in the family. The influences of 
a family environment are different indeed when a certain 
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child is the oldest of a family of seven; or the only school 
child in a family of grown-up wage earners; or an only 
child; or a former “baby" of the family suddenly de¬ 
throned by the appearance of a stepmother with younger 
children of her own. Complicate any one of the many 
possible family relationships with the personality strain 
involved in long-continued family illness or in attempted 
amalgamation of two different generations under one roof, 
and again appear influences that may have sig^nifleance in 
a child's school history. Each item on the social record 
is a brush that paints with different lights and shadows the 
picture of a child in his family setting—a picture no one 
interested in child guidance can afford to overlook. 

In an attempt to understand the adjustment problems 
of the physical child, items appear on the record rating 
general health as average, above average, or below aver¬ 
age ; and rating physical development as immature, normal, 
or overmature. Marked deviations from the average or 
normal in either of these phases represent important in¬ 
formation in the developmental history of growing chil¬ 
dren. The adjustment problems involved with a child 
too immature for the social group he is classified with or 
the problem involved with a child overmature for the 
social group he is classified with present familiar patterns 
to experienced teachers. Notations of the physical defects 
and periods of prolonged absence are also made on the 
health record. 

On the bottom of the social and health history sheet 
appears the following item; “If you have additional per¬ 
sonal knowledge of this child that might be of school 
service, or if you know of some one else who has, please 
sign below the name of person informed." This is a 
recognition of the fact that there are some things that 
should not be written on a public-school record and yet may 
be important to know as background if serious problems 
of adjustment are met later in the child’s development 

Personality-Record Items: Of course it is difficult to 
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judge personality because it is difficult to define person¬ 
ality. Still there must be a fairly common conception of 
what is meant by the term because adults do, as a matter 
of fact, both make and accept judgments of this type in 
the contacts of daily life. 

A guidance organization is not primarily interested in 
defining the metaphysical abstractions of the term per¬ 
sonality; it is interested in objectifying personality enough 
so that it becomes a reality which can he influenced by 
directed experience. To assure some common agreement 
for the purposes of the guidance record, the South Orange- 
Maplewood school staff split the concept of personality 
into four subdivisions: a child’s attitude towards himself; 
his attitude towards other people; his work habits; his 
breadth of interests. Concrete examples of classroom 
behavior related to each subdivision were listed in an 
attempt to clarify further the meaning of personality as 
well as to objectify constructive measures that might be 
used to develop personality. With this material as a basis 
for thought teachers enter on the child’s records each 
year a subjective estimate of the child’s personality for 
the sole purpose of making possible a greater school con¬ 
tribution to that child’s further growth. Careful instruc¬ 
tion is given in explaining what should not be recorded as 
well as what should be recorded. The criterion against 
which every teacher is asked to check her comments before 
including them on the record is: Will this aid in directing 
the processes of child adjustments? Each entry is 
signed by the teacher making the estimate. The teachers 
make their entries independently of previous estimates and 
the statements are usually written into the record by 
persons other than those making the comments. 

These personality-record items indicate, as all the other 
record items do, how successfully or unsuccessfully the 
committee followed its original plan—that of building a 
record system, not around the clinic type of problem case, 
but around the adjustment needs of all growing children 
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USE OF THE RECORDS IN GUIDANCE 

A child walking into a schoolroom seems to present a 
rather simple, obvious picture; but in reality, amazingly 
complex and dramatic forces are silently accompanying 
him. If only one were gifted enough, in the manner of 
Robert Edmond Jones, to create the symbolic imagery of 
the unseen I For that child—and every child—brings with 
him as inescapable as his shadow the integrated result of 
his several years of living; the built-in patterns of hopes 
and fears, resentments and conformities, set by thousands 
upon thousands of previous reactions to many different 
people and situations. He brings with him not only him¬ 
self but in part his family and home, his friends, and his 
neighborhood. The bitterness of his failures; the tonic 
of his successes—all that he and experience together have 
made of him so far, and are making of him—all of these 
shadow him into the schoolroom. 

As the living child represents the integration of many 
different forces which have touched his life, so an adequate 
cumulative record represents the integration of the many 
specialized functions of the school organization. An 
effective guidance-record system swings the whole school 
staff into line as active contributors in the task of assem¬ 
bling information about the "whole” child, and in the task 
of using that information constructively to help each child 
make the most of himself. 

The intelligent use of a public-school cumulative record 
system rests squarely upon the shoulders of all teachers, 
just as all guidance activities do. The services of special¬ 
ists are always supplementary, not substitutive. School ad¬ 
ministrators arc realizing at last that most teachers (and 
all good teachers) choose their work because they like 
children. The guidance movement rescued the teachers 
of large, departmentalized schools from the dry rot of a 
subject-matter specialization divorced from vital, personal 
contacts with children. If the cumulative pupil record has 
done nothing else, it has saved teachers from professional 
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suicide. It has put back into their hearts the secure con' 
viction that their main objective is to help children “grow.” 
It has put into their hands an instrument which makes 
possible some continuity of personal friendship and interest 
between teacher and pupil. 

Glance at a typical daily scene in the office room where 
all the cumulative records for the whole school are kept, 
There sits a homeroom teacher, quietly studying the his¬ 
tones of her homeroom pupils, making the mental reser¬ 
vations or additions dictated by her experience so far in 
living with the group. That homeroom will never know 
how, in numerous ways, their school lives will be brightened 
because of what Miss C is thinking as she studies their 
cumulative records. John Smith’s face will some day light 
with unexpected pleasure in answer to a question about 
his favorite hobby of wood carving. Timid little Agnes 
Brown will be joining a dramatic club under the encour¬ 
agement of her friendly homeroom teacher. Bobby, one 
of a family of seven whose father has been out of a job. 
Will soon be working on the lunchroom committee and 
earning his daily hot lunch. Subject teachers who have 
been complaining about Sam’s resentful attitude will know 
about the new stepmother who has just arrived at his 
home. Here sits a subject teacher scanning the records 
of pupils in her first-period English class. She, too, studies 
all the sheets carefully, as genuinely absorbed in home 
background, personality development, and special inter¬ 
ests, as she is in the diagnostic possibilities of achievement- 
test ratings in word meaning, paragraph meaning, litera¬ 
ture, and language usage. The classroom echoes from her 
morning visit in the guidance-record room wilt not be con¬ 
fined to individual remedial work along subject-matter lines, 
Those English project committees will be headed by chil¬ 
dren who need the experience of leadership. Those pupils 
who will never be able to obtain much emotional satisfac¬ 
tion from their academic subject achievements will still 
find in the English classroom other satisfactions that will 
make life in that class worth living. Over in the extreme 
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corner of the room sit five teachers, earnestly talking to 
a class guide who has several records spread out on the 
table. This is a case of sudden complete academic failure. 
But the test and measurement records show intelligence 
quotients, derived from five different tests, with approxi¬ 
mate median of 145. Stanford achievement subtest rat¬ 
ings with several different test forms show A or B+ra tings. 
Previous school marks have been high. The social and 
health history records reveal two possibly significant items: 
a three-month-old baby is the only other child jn the 
family; in the past year the school nurse noted a physical 
condition of IS pounds underweight. Personality com¬ 
ments reveal wholesome development except for a gradual 
withdrawal from social contacts, and a decided narrowing 
of interest. Obviously the academic failure is but a symp¬ 
tom of deeper maladjustment. Is this a case for imme¬ 
diate psychiatric treatment, or should the school first try 
out Its usual constructive measures such as schedule change, 
section change, school-activity participation, periodic con¬ 
ferences, etc. ? The teachers leave the question to the class 
guide, who m turn waits for the principal to pass judgment. 

But at the moment, the principal is called to another 
conference. Follow him into his office, where he sits read¬ 
ing aloud to a probation officer portions of two cumulative 
records he is studying. The drab fact of the bicycle theft 
by Dan becomes illumined by the interplay of human mo¬ 
tives. The family picture shows Dan as the stepson of the 
mother; Dan’s younger brother, in the same school, is the 
mother's own son. The bicycle was stolen from the younger 
brother and sold for cash. This was the climax of a series 
of stealing offenses limited entirely to thefts from the 
stepmother or stepbrother. Investigation reveals that the 
"own” son has had a bicycle for years; the stepson none. 
The "own” son has a weekly allowance; the stepson none. 
The "own” son is successful in academic work; the step¬ 
son is not and can never be. Shall the stepmother s re¬ 
quest for Dan’s commitment to a parental home be granted? 
The principal and probation officer, watching relationships 
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between the cumulative record histories of Dan and his 
stepbrother, do not see the case as one of buddmg crim¬ 
inality. They see it as the case of a boy deprived of the 
normal emotional satisfactions which make life enjoyable 
and therefore seeking through wrong channels the satis¬ 
factions he cannot get from the right channels 

Every day similar scenes in the record-file room testify 
to the fact that cumulative records are being used as active 
aids in the encouragement of child development and ad¬ 
justment. In general, the cumulative record plays an im¬ 
portant part in child guidance by helping the school per¬ 
sonnel : 

1. To understand better the physical, social, and mental 
characteristics of each child. 

2. To understand better how a child has developed or 
failed to develop in reacting to school experiences over a 
period of years, and through that understanding to help 
him direct his growth. 

3. To adjust more effectively school activities, school de¬ 
partments, and school schedules to the needs, interests, and 
capacities of children. 

4. To help pupils adjust more quickly in the changes 
from elementary school to junior high, junior high to senioi 
high, and senior high to advanced schools. 

5. To make possible a more intelligent choice on the 
part of the child through more intelligent advice on the 
part of the school in the selection of vocational or ad¬ 
vanced education opportunities. 

6. To provide a tool for use in follow-up of pupil pro 
gress in advanced educational institutions or vocations. 

Thus all the teachers, principals, and guides—in fact 
any one In the school system who deals directly with chil¬ 
dren—^wUl find the use of the cumulative records one of 
those challenging daily activities which raises teaching above 
the level of skilled artisanship. 



THE DEPARTMENT OF CHILD GUIDANCE OF 
THE NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Bruce B. Robinson 

In 1918 the Newark public schools organized a special 
department known as the “Psycho-EducatiOnal Clinic." 
The Clinic, its personnel consisting of two psychologists 
and one clerk, served the public schools through the men¬ 
tal testing of certain problem children and by the identi¬ 
fying of those pupils whose poor learning ability made 
It necessary for them to be educated through the medium 
of special classes. This Clinic was highly centralized 
and with its small personnel was able to do no more than 
to meet the emergency cases which usually arose in con¬ 
nection with delinquent or classroom-disturbing behavior. 

In 1923 there was organized under the county the Essex 
County Juvenile Clinic with Dr. James S, Plant as director. 
The primary purpose of this county clinic was to give 
psychiatric service to the juvenile court. Clinical service 
was also extended to social agencies and to the public 
schools of the county. The public schools of the city of 
Newark took advantage of this clinical opportunity and 
the number of cases referred to this county clinic increased 
rapidly from year to year. The clinic also served the school 
system of other municipalities of the county 

With the increasing recognition by the Newark school¬ 
men of the value of such clinical service it was decided 
by the Board of Education to organize, within the school 
system of Newark, a department to give such psychiatric 
clinical service. It was decided by the Board that the 
director of the new department should be a psychiatrist 
and one trained in child guidance clinics. The directoi 
was appointed in February 1926 and to him was dele¬ 
gated the responsibility of planning the organization of 
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the department, working out with the school executives the 
policies of the department, setting up the requirements for 
personnel, and selecting and recommending psychiatric 
social workers and psychologists who fulfilled the require¬ 
ments. In March 1926 the head visiting teacher was 
appointed together with one psychologist and one visiting 
teacher. Little clinical work was attempted during the 
first five months of the Clinic’s operation, the time being 
devoted to developing organization and policies and to ac¬ 
quainting the director and the head visiting teacher with 
the social resources of Newark, with the institutions of 
the city, county, and State, and with the organization and 
personnel of the public-school system. 

The original budget of the department was approxi¬ 
mately $35,000 and the personnel on duty with the depart¬ 
ment at the beginning of the fall term included the director, 
the head psychologist, the head visiting teacher, two assist¬ 
ant psychologists, four visiting teachers, and two clerks. 
This year (1931-1932) the budget is approximately 
$66,000 and the personnel includes four psychologists, 
thirteen visiting teachers, and five clerks. It is estimated 
that an adequate staff for this school system of 80,000 
pupils would include two psychiatrists, twenty-five visiting 
teachers, and seven psychologists. 

One of the first-adopted policies of the department was 
to put the emphasis upon work with children in the kinder¬ 
garten and primary grades. It was felt that early recog¬ 
nition and treatment of behavior disorders and of scho¬ 
lastic difficulty was necessary if the greatest benefit to the 
child and to the school was to be derived from clinic 
operation. With younger children better results could be 
secured in treatment with the Investment of less time and 
thus more pupils could receive the benefit of clinic opera¬ 
tion. During the first two years of the department’s ex¬ 
istence over sixty per cent of the cases handled were less 
than nine years of age. The high schools, on the other 
hand, have received practically no service from the de- 
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partment. One senior high school has on its staff a full- 
time psychiatric social worker called "school counselor." 
This social worker acts along the lines of visiting-teacher 
work but has in addition responsibility for educational and 
vocational guidance. 

The director of the departnnent in addition to his execu¬ 
tive responsibilities serves as psychiatrist. Psychiatric 
examinations are made as part of full clinic studies. The 
psychiatrist also serves in a consultant capacity to the visit¬ 
ing teachers and to the psychologists on cases that he him¬ 
self has not examined. The psychiatrist is also a consultant 
in neurology to the schools’ department of health edu¬ 
cation. In this capacity he sees all cases of epilepsy 
and chorea. The psychiatrist gives physical examinations 
to those cases handled by the department that are less 
than eleven years of age. Experience indicates that better 
contact is made by the psychiatrist with these younger 
patients if the physical examination begins the interview 
rather than a period of discussion in the psychiatrist’s 
office—the latter procedure being too reminiscent appar¬ 
ently of disciplinary appearances in the school office. 

In the typical child guidance clinic every case handled 
by the department receives full clinic service; that is, a 
psychiatrist of the clinic sees every case with the result 
that the number of cases to be handled by the clinic is 
limited by the number of cases that the psychiatrist can 
examine. With a clientele of 80,000 pupils such intensive 
service was regarded as impractical. To give increased 
service a visiting-teacher organization was adopted. Under 
such organization the visiting teachers of the department 
are assigned to two schools each and have offices in those 
schools Problem children recognized by those schools 
are referred directly to the visiting teacher and not to the 
department office. It is for the visiting teacher to decide 
whether the case will be accepted and the type of service 
which will be given to the case. It is the experience of 
the department that a well-trained psychiatric social 
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•worker experienced in work in the schools can handle 
two thirds of her cases without the need of full clinic study, 
Most of these visiting-teacher cases do receive psycho¬ 
logical examinations because of the importance in all school 
cases of proper scholastic adjustment. Another procedure 
which allows the department to handle a larger number 
of cases is the preparation of a summary type of social 
history. Social histories are usually from two to five pages 
in length. It will be recognized that only an experienced 
worker who has practised the art can safely and ade¬ 
quately summarize in so few pages the mass of informa¬ 
tion secured at the home and at the school. The require¬ 
ments for a visiting teacher arc: college graduation, ex¬ 
perience in either teaching or in social work, completion 
of a course in psychiatric social work, and a type of per¬ 
sonality consistent with success in psychiatric social work 
in a school system. Staff meetings on cases studied arc 
held at the request of the visiting teacher and are always 
attended by the principal and teachers from that school 
These staff meetings may be held at the central office or at 
the school. 

The psychologists are also given a great deal of inde¬ 
pendent responsibility in their work. The requirements 
for clinical psychologist in the department of child guid¬ 
ance are; college graduation., a master’s degree in clinical 
psychology, and one year of clinical experience under super¬ 
vision. The schools of the city are divided among the 
four psychologists of the department and each is responsible 
for the development of as adequate a service as possible 
to the schools assigned to her. The psychologist must work 
out a program of testing in the schools, must select cases 
to be tested, and the basis of limiting intake, since the 
department can give little more than half the psychological 
service which the schools require. The psychologist is also 
responsible for the report to the school of the findings and 
for the working out of proper treatment procedures. She 
must iknow thoroughly the resources of the individual 
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schools as well as of the school system so that her recom¬ 
mendations may be possible of fulfillment. She must 
arrange staff meetings for the discussion of individual cases 
and certain typical cases, and for the purpose of instructing 
the school faculties in the full utilization of the psycho¬ 
logical service of the department Psychological testing 
is carried on both at the school and at the department 
offices. Types of cases to be referred to the psychologist 
are outlined in a pamphlet furnished to the teachers, 

The department carries on no adequate program m edu¬ 
cational and vocational guidance since it is felt that indi¬ 
vidual studies along clinical lines for the purpose of edu¬ 
cational and vocational guidance should await the develop¬ 
ment in the school of the necessary guidance proceduie 
and courses; e.g., courses which acquaint all of the stu¬ 
dents in eighth grade with the types of courses offered in 
high school and vocational school, the basts for deciding 
which course a student should accept, and other courses 
for “orientation in industry." 

Group tests in the Newark public schools are given by 
the department of reference and research In addition 
to the usual use of such tests by the schools, the depart¬ 
ment of child guidance uses these tests for selecting those 
pupils in the primary grades who need Individual psycho¬ 
logical examinations, either because special class place¬ 
ment is indicated or because there is a marked discrepaney 
between ability as indicated by the group test and the child’s 
classroom accomplishment. 

One of the opportunities and responsibilities of the de¬ 
partment is found in the study of those factors which are 
productive of distress to large groups of the school popu¬ 
lation, and in the reporting of those factors to the propei 
administrative officers. The department reports, for ex¬ 
ample, such observation as that over seventy per cent of 
cases of truancy referred for clinic study are seriously 
maladjusted in grade and that both treatment and pre- 
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vention of such cases calls for the providing of an academic 
program which supplies to such students interest, success, 
and steady progress through the grades. Another such 
recommendation would be based upon the finding of many 
children whose school difficulties are complicated by some 
special scholastic defect, as in reading, and whose treat¬ 
ment calls for regular and adequate tutoring service in the 
schools. The responsibility of the department in this 
connection is for the reporting of clinical findings and for 
a statement of group needs as seen from clinic experience 
and not at all for any recommendation as to the admin¬ 
istrative or educational procedure to be adopted for the 
meeting of such group needs. 

The department feels that it is important that the psy¬ 
chiatric and psychological work being carried on in the 
schools should be regarded as only a part of the mental- 
hygiene program of the school system. The mental-hygiene 
program of the schools is a responsibility, not of the De¬ 
partment of Child Guidance, but of all school executives 
and all classroom teachers. The mental-hygiene program 
must include consideration of those pupils who have become 
seriously maladjusted during, or because of, their school 
experience, but the mental-hygiene program is concerned 
much more with the problem of furnishing healthful, day- 
to-day experience to a whole school population. The men¬ 
tal-hygiene program attempts to work out for our pupils 
a school experience conducive to the best personality de¬ 
velopment. Discipline is a mental-hygiene problem. Dis¬ 
couragement, failure, school work which is not made in¬ 
teresting, and school activities which do not seem worth 
while to the pupil, are mental-hygiene problems, and the 
elimination of these problems is a part of the schools’ 
mental-hygiene program. 

The finest mental-hygiene development in the past six 
years in the Newark schools has not been the organization 
of a department for psychiatric-psychological service, but 
the construction and adoption by the schools of a new pri- 
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mary curriculum which recognizes the pupil’s right to, and 
need of, work suited to his ability, interesting work, and 
a classroom atmosphere of freedom and activity. Under 
this new program, so valuable for mental health, no child 
can fail of promotion in the first grade. (Past averages 
for first-grade failure have run from twenty-five to thirty 
per cent.) The prevention of that amount of crippling at 
school entrance Is a major mental-hygiene accomplishment. 
It 18 only through the working out of such items in a 
mental-hygiene program that public-school education can 
grow away from a consideration of only scholastic work 
and develop a recognition that education has a primary 
interest In personality development, and a realization of 
the responsibility which rests upon the public schools as 
the largest, most important mental-hygiene agency in the 
community. 

DEPARTMENT OF CHILD GUIDANCE STATISTICAL REPORT 


Table I 


Vhttmff Teacher Service 1930-1931 

Cases carried over from last year. 

New cases. .. 

Cases under treatment during the year . 

Cases closed during June 1931. 

Average number of cases handled by each visiting 

month ..... ...... .. ... « 

Interviews with parents. 

Interviews with principals . 

Interviews with vice principals . 

Interviews with teachers .. .... 

Interviews with children ..... 

Interviews with others . . . 

Group conferences with teachers 
Group conferences with parents. 


teacher 


per 


605 

510 

1115 

o09 

58 
3046 
1007 
539 
6252 
5191 
2091 
100 
46 


Figures do not include those short service cases vvhich are handled 
through a brief contact with parent or teacher, but which ore a valu¬ 
able part of the department’s service to the schools. 
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Tablb II 


Psychological Sirviee 1930-1931 


Total Number of Individual Examinations Per 

1930-31 

Type 

(1929-30) 

Psychological , » ♦ . 

1332 

(1014) 

Attendance department ,.. ► * 

286 

( 225) 

Visiting teacher . . 

270 

( 399) 

Full st«dy t ,. . 

89 

( 152) 

Total . 

1977 

(1790) 


Table lU 

DtstrtbuJion AfCOTdmg to Grade 



Psychohetcal 

Altendonce 

V r- 

Puli Sertuci 

Tolal 

Grade 

No 

Per Cent 

No 

Per Cent 

No 

Per Cent 

No 

Per Cent 

Kg 

, 2a 

2 1 

0 

0 

22 

6 1 

60 

2 5 

I : 

403 

30 3 

3 

1 0 

48 

13 4 

454 

23 0 

II . 

3 & 

24 4 

10 

3 5 

35 

9 7 

370 

18 7 

Ill 

197 

14 a 

31 

11 0 

42 

11 7 

270 

13 7 

IV 

124 

9.3 

49 

17 1 

48 

13 4 

221 

11 2 

V 

69 

5 2 

51 

17 8 

44 

12 3 

164 

8 3 

VI 

42 

3 2 

66 

23 0 

38 

10 6 

146 

7 4 

VII 

26 

2 0 

37 

12 9 

4S 

12 6 

108 

5 5 

VIII 

12 

9 

18 

6 3 

21 

5 0 

51 

2 6 

H S 

10 

.7 

14 

4 9 

10 

2 8 

34 

1 7 

Special , 

33 

2 4 

0 

0 

6 

1 7 

39 

2 0 

Binet 

3 

2 

3 

1 0 



6 

3 

Unladed 

9 

7 

4 

1 4 



13 

7 

None 

61 

3 8 





51 

2 6 


1332 


286 


359 


1977 



Table IV 

DtsfrMwn According to J Q 



Psychological 

Attendance 

V r- 

'Full Service 

Total 

I Q 

No 

Per Cml 

No 

Per Cent 

No 

Per Cent 

No 

Per Cent 

49. 

46 

3 5 

3 

1 0 

2 

5 

51 

2 6 

50 69 

309 

23 2 

68 

20 3 

24 

6 7 

301 

19 6 

70 84 ,. , 

630 

47 3 

112 

39 2 

81 

23 6 

823 

41 6 

85-94 

227 

17 □ 

72 

25 2 

79 

22 0 

378 

10 1 

95-104 

82 

6 0 

23 

e 0 

77 

21 4 

182 

9 2 

105-U4 

28 

2 0 

10 

3 5 

68 

16 2 

98 

4 a 

115-124 

6 

5 

7 

2 4 

27 

7 6 

40 

2 0 

125 , . .. 

4 

3 

1 

3 

U 

3 0 

16 

8 


1332 


286 


359 


1977 
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Tablb V 

DistribuU6n by Sex 


Boys ...68 per cent 

Girls .32 per cent 


Table VI 


Recommendations 

Bxdusion i4f II* 4 I I *11*1 f 25 

State institution. 12 

Institutional class at 18th Avenue. 22 

Bmet class . 579 

Special opportunity class. 105 

Slow section. 691 

Average section . 3B7 

Bright section. 124 

Vocational school . i. 66 

Continuation school . 49 

High school . 4 

V^orlc II *1**1 • 11*11111* III ■* * 28 

Special help. 46 

Special promotion .* . i 29 

School lor crippled.*. 16 

School for deaf. 6 

School for blind ... 2 

Sight conservation. m lO 

Speech class. 6 

Special schools for boys*. * . . 5 

Total. 2112 






















PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN: A PROGRAM FOR THEIR 
ADJUSTMENT 

William J. Ellis 

This country suffers an enormous loss, both economic 
and social, from adult handicapped persons who through 
lack of proper training facilities have become, to a degree, 
dependent.'^ The potential problem of handicapped chil¬ 
dren threatens to be still more serious, due to the grow¬ 
ing complexity of our daily life and the increasing demand 
of industry for the capable and alert. Among the handi¬ 
capped in America today there are large numbers of chil¬ 
dren who are now or will later become social and economic 
liabilities unless society’s attitude towards the physically 
and the mentally handicapped becomes wholly constructive. 

A majority of physically and mentally handicapped chib 
dren possess aptitudes and abilities which, when developed 
by proper social, academic, and vocational training can 
make these children socially and economically competent. 
To every child we owe the opportunity to develop to 
the maximum of his capacity. It is our particular duty to 
see that physically or mentally handicapped children have 
this opportunity, as a matter of right and fair play, in 
order to conserve human resources and to afford protec¬ 
tion against dependency, pauperism, frustration, and de¬ 
linquency. The waste of ability involved in our present 
laissez faire policy warrants our putting forth every effort 
in behalf of physically and mentally handicapped children, 
and demands that we supply such facilities that they may 
have a thorough preparation for community life. The 

■Tho progniin pr^^er^ted herewith is the ou^owth of the Y^ork of the Committee on the 
Physically and Mentally Handicapped of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protpoiloni William J Pllm, chairman The CoHowitik aubcommiltees were concerned 
with particular phases, The Deaf and Hard of Heanng, Joaephine B Timberlake. chairman, 
The VUtiplly Handlcaj^d fblind and partially seeing), Robert B Irwin, chairmaTi, The 
Crippled, Harry H, Howett, chairman. Internal Conditions, LeRoy Wilkes, chairman, 
PrcoleinB of Mental Health, Larson G Lowrey, chairman, Problems of Mental Deficiency 
E R Johnstone, chairman, and the Vocational Adjustment of Physically and of Mentally 
Handicapped Children, Emil Frankel, research secretary* 
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most immediate objective in dealing with the handicapped 
children is the determination of their numbers, the discov¬ 
ery of the extent to which their needs are being met, and 
of the facilities necessary to meet their needs. 

TEN MILLION HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

The large number of handicapped children in the United 
States indicates that the problem of the handicapped child 
is by no means a minor one. It is estimated that there are 
more than ten million children m the United States who 
are handicapped in the sense in which the term is here used; 
i,e., children who are blind and partially seeing, deaf and 
hard of hearing, crippled, mentally deficient or disordered, 
or suffering from tuberculosis, parasitic, and cardiac dis¬ 
eases. A recent study to determine the number of atypical 
children requiring special class provisions In the school 
systems indicates that nearly eight per cent of the school 
population is mentally or physically handicapped. 

These figures indicate that the problem of the handi¬ 
capped child IS of sufficient scope and interest to challenge 
the efforts of all intelligent, thinking persons. Although 
the movement in behalf of these children is progressing 
with an acceleration that is encouraging, the results are 
as yet far from satisfactory. This is due primarily to 
lack of scientific knowledge of the problem and to lack 
of adequate facilities for diagnosis, treatment, and training. 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Committee on the Physically and Mentally Handi¬ 
capped of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection formulated its recommendations for future 
activities on the following principle: Like every child, the 
child who may have some physical or mental handicap is 
to be regarded as a potential social asset and not as a 
liability The handicapped child should be so guided that 
his aptitudes and abilities may be given the fullest possible 
development and that his life may be one of usefulness, 
success, and happiness 
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The question of what we shall do to ameliorate the 
condition of the handicapped child is complicated and de¬ 
mands comprehensive research. It involves problems of 
the physical care of the child in schools, institutions, and 
in the home. It involves problems of his education, both 
general and vocational, and it involves also problems of 
social training and adjustment. The specific recommen¬ 
dations for curative and remedial treatment must be de¬ 
cided by the needs of the individual case and must be made 
in the light of the best scientific knowledge on the subject. 

Perhaps the most important phase of a program for 
physically and mentally handicapped children is their edu¬ 
cation. The medical approach to the handicapped neces¬ 
sarily emphasizes their defects, but an educational approach 
to their problems begins with an inventory of their assets 
and builds upon these assets. This whole group of children 
is coming to be regarded as a stimulating challenge to 
educational methods instead of as a load to be carried 
with pessimistic fortitude. 

In the education of handicapped children there must be 
a differentiation of methods and procedures to provide the 
special kind of education required by their special needs. 
In view of the relatively longer period of preparation for 
life’s work necessary in the case of handicapped children 
and because of the somewhat restricted range of employ¬ 
ment opportunity open to them, a restatement of the aim 
of education for them may seem advisable. In any such 
restatement emphasis should be given to the need for voca¬ 
tional training including preparation for professional, com¬ 
mercial, and industrial pursuits depending upon the degree 
and nature of the handicap, and to the adaptation of the 
curriculum, subject matter, and methods necessary to meet 
the aim 

The successful vocational adjustment of the handicapped 
child is the practical test of any program formulated for 
the child. The recommendations of the committees lead¬ 
ing towards vocational adjustment are fourfold: guidance, 
training, placement, and follow-up. 
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PROPER GUIDANCE ESSENTIAL 
The vocational guidance of the physically and mentally 
handicapped should be directed primarily by the aptitudes 
and abilities of the child, never losing sight of the handi¬ 
caps that are involved. Skillful guidance should lead the 
child into those fields in which his handicap will not forbid 
equal competition with the normal or even into those in 
which It may be an asset. Such guidance must necessarily 
be given by well-trained and competent counselors who will 
direct the attention of the handicapped child away from 
what he cannot do to what he can do, specialize on strength 
rather than on weakness, give him an oportunity to par¬ 
ticipate in social activities while he is in school similar 
to those in which he will participate when he leaves school. 
Vocational training related definitely to local industrial, 
commercial, and professional opportunities is the best guar¬ 
antee of a specific kind of employment. Such training can 
often be given in part within the public-school system and 
through the utilization of special schools. For a large 
number, however, training on the job must be arranged. 

The employment of the physically and of the mentally 
handicapped child of working age would seem to proceed 
on three levels, viz.: (1) those who are able to work in 
regular industrial, commercial, or professional pursuits 
alongside of the normal worker and on an economic com¬ 
petitive basis, (2) those who are able to work only in 
a sheltered environment; e g., a subsidized workshop, (3) 
those who are unable to travel to and from work and 
theiefore must work in their homes, with materials and 
finished products delivered for them. 

In developing these employment opportunities, indus¬ 
try becomes the focal point for the first level of employ- 
ability. The program of providing fair oppoitunities for 
useful and piofitable employment for the physically or 
mentally handicapped child of working age is based on 
the philosophy that any handicapped person who can, 
despite his handicap, perform a paiticular job as well 
as normal persons has a right to employment, and further- 
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more, if he can compete with the able-bodied, should be 
guaranteed employment. Industry is often open-minded, 
willing to be convinced of the feasibility of employing the 
handicapped. If it can be demonstrated to industry that 
a physically or mentally handicapped young person who 
has been adequately prepared can do as well as the normal 
worker, industry will not be slow m providing employ¬ 
ment opportunities. 

There are also many tasks in city. State, and Federal 
establishments that could be effectively performed by the 
physically and the mentally handicapped. A comprehen¬ 
sive survey of these positions should be made with a 
view of filling them as far as is practicable with the 
physically and the mentally handicapped. 

The ultimate social and economic adjustment of the 
handicapped child depends to a large extent upon the 
attitude which he has towards his handicap, his associates, 
and the work he is to do. Social contacts are needed in 
order to enable the child to acquire favorable attitudes. 
Such contacts instill self-confidence, good morale, and a 
spirit of independence. There must be opportunity for 
physically or mentally handicapped children to have social 
contacts with normal children as well as with other handi¬ 
capped persons. 

PREVENTION 

Amelioration of the condition of the handicapped child 
is of great importance. But even more important is the 
prevention of handicaps. Proper medical care of the in¬ 
dividual cases can do much, and improvement in public- 
health work has a considerable value. Yet much remains 
to be learned before a large reduction in the total number 
of cases of physical and mental disabilities can be ac¬ 
complished. 

As a fundamental step in the formulation of any pre¬ 
ventive program research must be carried on in many 
parts of the field. There is no handicapped group which 
is so well under control that it does not require reseaich 
in practically every phase of the problem, especially in 
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the preventive aspect. It would seem important for the 
White House Conference to find a way to continue the 
study on facilities, employment, costs, accomplishments, 
and results, and the possibilities of prevention. 

One of the most vital phases of a program for dealing 
with the handicapped is the development of a constructive 
attitude as to the debt and the opportunity we owe to 
physically and mentally handicapped children. 

“If we want civilization to march forward it will 
march not only on the feet of healthy children, but 
beside them, shoulder to shoulder, must go those others 
—those children we have called ‘handicapped’—the 
lame ones, the blind, the deaf, and those sick in body 
and mind. All these children are ready to be enlisted 
in this moving army, ready to make their contribution 
to human progress; to bring what they have of in¬ 
telligence, of capacity, of spiritual beauty. American 
civilization cannot ignore them. 

"The handicapped child has a right; (1) to as 
vigorous a body as human skill can give him, (2) to 
an education so adapted to his handicap that he can 
be economically independent and have the chance for 
the fullest life of which he is capable, (3) to be 
brought up and educated by those who understand the 
nature of the burden he has to bear and who consider 
it a privilege to help him bear it, (4) to grow up in a 
world which does not set him apart, which looks at 
him not with scorn or pity or ridicule but which wel¬ 
comes him exactly as it welcomes every child, which 
offers him identical privileges and identical responsi¬ 
bilities, (5) to a life on which his handicap casts no 
shadow, but which is filled day by day with those things 
which make it worth while, with comradeship, love, 
work, play, laughter, and tears—a life in which these 
things bring continually Increasing growth, richness, 
release of energies, joy in achievement.’’® 

iFrom Report of the CammUtee on the Handicapped, White House Conference on Child 
Health anci Protection 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

The following statements representing some of the important research 
projects and methods in the field of problem behavior, guidance, and 
mental hygiene tn relation to education are presented here as a pari 
of this special issue of The Journal dealing with guidance In antici-’ 
paiton of the present number, statements of the following projects were 
presented in the preceding issue i^Janiiary) ♦ United States Office of 
Education Research, Behavior Research Fund of Chicago, Projects of 
the Hew york State Education Department, Research Set-Up of the 
Yale Clinic of Child Development* The limitations of space have pre- 
vented the inclusion of all important projects in these two issues* 
Additional statements, therefore, will be included from tme to time tn 
this department 

Iowa Child Welfare Station Research^ 

/. Studies Completed and Published or Accepted for Pub^ 
lication 

1. Sex questions children ask. By Katharine Wood Hat- 
tcndorf. (Accepted for publication by Parents* 
Magazine.) 

2. A study of the questions of young children concern¬ 
ing sex: A phase of an experimental approach to 
parent education. By Katharine Wood Hattcndorf. 
(Accepted for publication in the Journal of Social 
Psychology.) 

3. Research in mental hygiene. By Harold H. Ander¬ 
son. Childhood Education, 1931, 7, 423-427. 

4. The development of mental health in a group of 
children' An analysis of factors in purposeful ac¬ 
tivity, By Elizabeth Skelding Moore. University 
of Iowa Studies, Studies tn Child JVelfare, 1931, 4 
No. 6. 

II Study Completed but Unpublished 

The effectiveness of a home program for mothers in 

sex education. By Katharine Wood Hattendorf Aug¬ 
ust 1930. 

iSlatement fumlahcd through the courtesy of Dr George D Stottard, Director, Iowa 

Child Welfare Research Station, State Umvcraily of Iowa, 1931 
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This study was undertaken to test the effectiveness 
of the methods, materials, and techniques of the early- 
sex-education program of a social-service organization 
when transferred to new communities. 

One hundred mothers included in this study were 
selected by child-study leaders in two communities- These 
mothers were given the individual, group, and supple¬ 
mentary services regularly offered in the program. These 
services included a home interview with each mother 
and an introductory aex-education conference followed 
by monthly discussion group meetings for the interchange 
of experience between mothers Home charts were fui- 
nished and mothers recorded the incidents occurring in 
the home with children, which were utilized in giving 
sex instruction. Questions and problems of mothers un¬ 
covered by the course were analyzed as were the incidents 
and questions of children referred by mothers. 

in. Studies in Progress 

1. The family study. By Kenneth V. Francis, 

The study deals mainly with the attitudes of those 
within the family in interaction with the environment 
and with each other. It attempts to uncover the trends 
which, subtly built up in normal children, develop into 
divided personalities and behavior problems. 

The methods of the study are sociological, psycholog¬ 
ical, and psychiatric. Twenty-seven families of the 
artisan class were selected from a river city of Iowa, 
and the fifty-five school children found in these families 
were interviewed. The parents were likewise inter¬ 
viewed, separately and for the most part in the home, by 
the psychiatrist. In these interviews verbatim reports 
were made by a stenographer. Following the interview 
a social worker visited the mother and obtained a social 
history on certain standard items. A sociological survey 
was made of the neighborhood and all relevant material 
was secured from school records. A psychological rating 
was obtained on all of the children. 
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The data secured in the investigation are now being 
analyzed. So far the only safe conclusion points to the 
extreme importance of the school system as a socializing 
and an educational center. 

2. A study of fears in children of preschool age. By 
Elmer R. Hagman. 

This is an investigation of the genesis of fears which 
aimed: (1) to enumerate and analyze the objects or 
situations that are feared, (2) to determine the devel¬ 
opmental levels with respect to the number and types 
of fears within the group studied, and (3) to analyze 
the overt behavior in a fear situation. In addition an 
attempt was made to find the relation of fears to other 
factors such as: (1) mother’s fears (number and kind), 
(2) mental and chronological development, and (3) 
social factors. 

The information was obtained by clinical interview with 
the mother. These data were checked by placing the 
child in an approximate laboratory duplication of a 
feared situation and noting his behavior. 

Information was obtained on seventy cases of pre¬ 
school children ranging in age from approximately two 
years to six years; the data also included information 
on the earlier lives of these children. 

Research at Yale Clinic of Child Development 

Fifty-eight children were studied and interviews were 
held with their mothers at a “well-baby conference" organ¬ 
ized by a visiting nurse association with a desire to deter¬ 
mine methods of child care actually In operation, to define 
problems in management encountered by the mothers; and 
to arrive at conclusions with respect to the function ful¬ 
filled by a psychologist in such a conference,® 

Conduct differences of twins arc being studied under 
foster home conditions. Identical boy twins three years 
eight months old were involved in the death of an infant 

>Thi8 Bludy 1b bfllng made by Dr Ruth W Waghbum, Ph D , Research AeBOCiate, and 
I>T, Manan C Pmnam of vbe Clmic of Child Dovcloproeut. Yale UnWeraiCy 
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about four months old. The social history revealed un¬ 
usually unfortunate home conditions. Psychological ex¬ 
amination prior to the accident revealed atypical person¬ 
alities but slightly more pronounced in one twin than the 
other. A comparative study of their adjustment to foster 
home surroundings and to reeducation is being made.* 

Cleveland Mental Hygiene Clinic* 

The Cleveland Mental Hygiene Clinic at the present 
time is carrying on no official research projects but there 
are under way a number of investigations, however, in 
which the director is personally engaged. 

/. Maternal Rejection Analysis of a group of children 
whose mothers did not want them during pregnancy. Selec¬ 
tion is based on the presence of one of these two points 
of direct evidence: 

1. Statement by mother that the pregnancy was unwel¬ 
come. (Not mere disappointment in sex.) 

2. Actual attempt by mother to get rid of the child 
(either during pregnancy or after birth). 

The analysis of case studies follows these general lines: 

1. The reasons (or factors to explain) why the children 
were not wanted. 

2. How the mothers handled these children. 

3. How the children turned out in terms of their per¬ 
sonality (behavior and attitudes). 

II, Personality Test. Construction of a test which can 
be used both by a teacher (or other adult) to rate a child 
in terms of personality traits, and which can also be used 
by a child in rating himself. The purposes of the test 
will be: 

1. To study and define more accurately emotional age 
levels. 

2, To discover children needing special attention along 
mental-hygiene lines. 

*ThlB study la being made by Dr Helen Thompson, research asaocmtei Clinic ol Child 
Developmenl, Yale univeraxLy 

^Malenal for the following stolemcnt has been provided through the wurtesy of H W, 


iciTITSIWAb Ml 1*^*1 winTKfcii] 


land> Ohio 
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3. To assist in the more intensive study of children re¬ 
ferred to a mental-hygiene clinic by providing suggestive 
leads. 

///. Subject Disabilities, Collection and analysis of a 
series of cases where failure in specific subjects is due 
almost entirely to emotional factors. The bulk of these 
cases, so far, consists of children with specific reading dis¬ 
ability, although there are a few examples m other sub¬ 
jects. Very similar to this project is a study of speech 
disorders. There is an excellent opportunity to gather this 
type of data since in addition to the regular clinic there 
are two reading clinics conducted in two elementary schools 
and a speech clinic conducted at the Western Reserve Uni¬ 
versity, School of Education. 

University of Rochester Research' 

The following research projects are being carried on in 
connection with the department of psychiatry in the School 
of Medicine of the University of Rochester Projects 1 
and 2 are under the Child Guidance Clinic staff. The Child 
Guidance Clinic is earned on under the auspices of a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant in conjunction with the local 
Board of Education and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children- The problems investigated are 
selected from the out-patient clinics of the School of Medi¬ 
cine and the Strong Memorial Hospital and are worked 
out intensively from all angles. 

1. Behavior problems in preschool children. 

Child Guidance Clinic 

Dr. Eric Kent Clarke, director; Dr. R. C. A. Jaenike, 
associate director; Dr. Ruth M. Hubbard, psycholo¬ 
gist; Dr. Daniel B. Peeler, resident in child guidance; 
Mrs. Christine F. Adams, chief psychiatric social 
worker; Mrs. Frances G. Morgan, social worker; 
Mlsa F. Alice Hutchinson, nursery school directress. 

T'hia matenal has been fumlahed through the courtesy of Enc Kent ClarkCt M D , 
associate profcMor of medicine^ dlrectoi oT the ot paychjalry of the Univeraity 

of Rochester School of Medlane and Dentistryi and the Strong Memorial Hospital, Ro* 
cheater, New York, 
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2. Behavior problems in children of school age, (Psy- 

chopathic personalities.) 

Child Guidance Clinic 

Dr. Eric Kent Clarke, director; Dr. R. C. A. Jaenike, 
associate director. Dr Ruth M, Hubbard, psycholo. 
gist; Dr. Daniel B. Peeler, resident in child guidance, 
Mrs. Christine F. Adams, chief psychiatric social 
worker; Mrs, Frances G Morgan, social worker; 
Miss Doris Darrow, teacher. 

3. Enuresis 

Child Guidance Clinic 

Dr. R. C A. Jaenike, Department of Psychiatry, 
Child Guidance Clinic, Department of Pediatrics. 

4. Epilepsy 

Dr. Daniel Peeler, Department of Child Guidance, 
Department of Pediatrics 

5. Problems in Juvenile Delinquency 

Dr. Eric Kent Clarke, Dr. Daniel Peeler, Mr. Clif¬ 
ford Ford, Mr, Willard Johnson. At State School 
of Industry, N. Y 

6. Comparable controlled observations at home and at 

school of behavior problems in nursery school chil¬ 
dren. 

Controlled observations of children’s progressive ad¬ 
justment to nursery school regime. 

Dr. Ruth M. Hubbard, psychologist. 

Central Clinic of Cincinnati 

According to Dr. Emerson A. North, director and psy¬ 
chiatrist of the Central Clinic of the Community Chest and 
Council of Social Agencies of Cincinnati, Ohio, no research 
projects bearing on mental hygiene in relation to educa¬ 
tion are being earned on in the University of Cincinnati at 
the present time. It is planned, however, in the reorgan¬ 
ization of the psychiatric department of the medical school 
to add a research associate with the view of doing some 
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rather intensive clinical research into the causative factors 
of failure to make proper adjustment to life situations with 
resultant depression and suicidal tendencies. 

Mental-Hygiene Experiments in Schools 

Mental-hygiene experiments in the public schools of 
Evansville, Indiana, have been carried on under the direc¬ 
tion of Dr Charles C. Wilson, director of health educa¬ 
tion assisted by two psychiatric social workers.'® The pur¬ 
pose has been to convert the school system to the education 
of the whole child including his emotional and social life. 

During the school year 1930-1931 all 100 per cent 
teachers were required to make mental-hygiene case studies. 
During the present year the experiment is being continued 
with the addition of a monthly “compliment day,” designed 
to stimulate self-confidencc in the pupils. 

(Thifi statement haa been prepared from matenala provided through the courteiy of 
Mr .1 John 0 Chewnlng, Superintendent of Schools 
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The book-review department wishes to announce to 
readers of The Journal of Educational Sociology a 
change m policy effective with the present issue. Here¬ 
after, a list of books received will be published each month. 
Only such books will be reviewed as, in the judgment of 
the reviewer, make some contribution to their fields. Re¬ 
views will be brief and expository rather than critical, 
giving merely the problem or scope of the book, a sum¬ 
mary of its contents, and brief comment on outstanding 
contributions it contains. 

BOOKS ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

I. General 

Child Psychology, by Margaret Curti. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1930, 527 pages. 

The best general survey of the field of child development yet pub¬ 
lished. Considerably influenced by the behavioristic and Gestalt points 
of view Excellent chapters on the origins and growth of meanings 
Good introductory text on college level. 

The Child From Five to Ten, by Evelyn and Miriam 
Kenwrick. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1930, 299 pages. 

An inventory of the potentialities and interests of early childhood 
The specialization of interests: music, mathematics, language, reading 
and writing, nature. Physical and social development. Some types of 
children: clever, backward, nervous, sociable, unsociable 

Child Adjustment, by Annie Inskeep, New York: D 
Appleton and Company, 1930, 427 pages. 

"How the child's body, mind, and emotions differ from an adult’s, 
how they develop into the adult stage, and how they should be cared 
for during school years ’’ Suggestions for guiding the growth and 
development of the child in light of individual needs Good introduc- 
tion to mental hygiene, particularly from the educational point or view. 
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A Prmer for Mothers, by Wilhelm Stekel. New^ York- 
The Macaulay Company, 1931, x+390 pages- 

A general, but comprehensive and stimulating discussion of the prob- 
lems oi childhood by a distinguished psychoanalyst. Written as a scries 
of letters from a physician to a mother. Much oommon sense. 


//. The Preschool Child 

The Psychology of the Infant, by Siegfrieb Bernfexd, 
New York: Brentano^s, 1929, 309 pages. 

A Freudian interpretation of the period from birth to weaning 
drawn against an instinctual background, and emphasi^&ing the trauma 
and frustration incident upon such developmental experiences as birth, 
wcamng, dentition, and the first adjustments of the ego to the outer 
world. 

The Management of Young Children, by WiLLlAM E. 
Blatz and Helen Bott New York: William Mor¬ 
row and Company, 1930, 354 pages. 

The problems incident to the socialization of the young child* Au^ 
thonty, discipline, freedom, the nature of control, the physical environ¬ 
ment, the social environment, types of motivation. Excellent discussion 
of early habit formation and habit problems Good text for parent- 
education groups. 

The First Year of Life, by CHARLOTTE BuHLER. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1930, 281 pages. 

An account of the observations on the early behavior, physical and 
social,, of children made at the Ktnderuhernahmsstelle der Gcmeinde 
Whn The first significant behavior mventory of the first year of life. 
The Biihler tests for the first year, with instructions for scoring. 
Suggestive statement of the research procedurea adapted to the obser¬ 
vation of infant behavior 

The Young Cfiild and Hts Parents, by Josephine Foster 
AND John Anderson. Minneapolis; University of 
Minnesota Press, 1930, 247 pages. 

One hundred brief cast histones describing behavior shown by chil¬ 
dren between the ages of two and six The environmental situation 
of the child is described, together with conduct problems developing 
in the home before school age. A first basis for comparing the behavior 
of "normal” and "problem” children. Intended as a source book in 
parent education. 
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Tke Language Development of the Preschool Child, by 
Dorothea McCarthy. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1930, 174 pages. 

The relationship of various language processes to age, sex, social- 
economic status, intelligence, position in the family, number of play¬ 
mates, and other factors based upon observation of a group of one 
hundred and forty children between the ages of eighteen and fifty-four 
months and representative of the general population. An admirable 
contribution to the field of study opened up by Piaget, 

Growth and Development of the Young Child^ by Wini¬ 
fred Rand, Mary Sweeny, and E. Lee Vincent. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1931, 394 
pages. 

Philosophy of family life; family and home as background for child 
growth, heredity and development: prenatal care and preparation of 
the family for the new child; growth during infancy; transition from 
infancy to early childhood; growth during early childhood. An espe¬ 
cially significant contribution to the literature of physical growth, also 
good material on social growth* Excellent chapter on the family. 

The First Two Years, by Mary Shirley. Minneapolis; 
University of Minnesota Press, 1931, 227 pages, 

A study of the locomotor development of twenty-five babies and its 
relationship to anatomical and physical development, individual differ¬ 
ences, etc. Interesting theoretical implications for genetic and educa¬ 
tional psychology. Admirable piece of scientific observation and much 
suggestive material on method for others interested in this field. 

IIL Adolescence 

New Girls for Old, by Phyllis Blanchard and Carlyn 
Manasses, New York: The Macaulay Company, 
1930, 281 pages. 

Case studies, letters written from newspaper advice columns, ques¬ 
tionnaire replies, and other data picturing the attitudes of the modern 
girl towards society, her problems in adjusting to It, and her attempts 
to solve these problems. An illuminating and understanding picture 
of contemporary later adolescence 

The Psychology of Adolescence, by Fowler Brooks. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929, 652 pages, 

A comprehensive survey of the literature on adolescence, supple¬ 
mented by original material, and interpreted from a fresh point ol 
view emphasizing the personality deveiopment and mental hygiene oi 
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the adolescents An excellent textbook on the college level One oi 
the Riverside textbooks in education. 

hove tn the Machine Age, by Floyd Dell. New York: 
Farrar and Rmehartj 1930^ 428 pages. 

A sympathetic and keen interpretation of the problems of the 
younger generation by a distinguished inovchst and student of human 
nature. A particularly good picture of the conflict between the ex¬ 
panding ego of the adolescent and the mores of our patriarchal society, 
with tile twists of personality that result therefrom. 

Principles of Adolescent Education, by Ralph Owen. 
New York: Ronald Press Company, 1929, 427 pages 

A discussion of adolescent education in terms of the nature of edu¬ 
cation, the pupil, the curnculumi and the teacher. Easily the best 
college-level textbook in the field. 

Adolescence, by Frankwood Williams. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, reprinted in 1930, 279 pages. 

A series of related essays on the problems of adolescence by the 
former medical director of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
An interpretation of adolescence in terms of the struggle for inde¬ 
pendence and the necessity of becoming adult. 

BEHAVIOR DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 

The Healtky-Mindcd Child, edited by Nelson Crawford 
AND Karl Menninger. New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann, 1930, 198 pages. 

A collcctjotn of essays by a well-known group of educators and psy¬ 
chiatrists on the mental hygiene of childhood. The contributors arc 
Karl Menninger, George Pratt, Lillian Gilbreth, Herman Adler, Ber¬ 
trand Russell, Josephine Jackson, Lawson Lowrey, Nelson Crawford, 
Ernest and Gladys Groves, and William Menninger. 

Concerning Our Girls and What They Tell Us, by Eugenie 
Leonard. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930, 192 
pages. 

The analysis of replies to a questionnaire on one hundred life situ¬ 
ations submitted to 450 girls in an attempt to throw light upon the 
mother-daughter relationship during adolescence, with a discussion of 
forty selected cases from among those who replied. Interesting reading 
in conjunction with Dr. Blanchard’s book mentioned above. 
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The Terror Bream, by George Green. New York: E. 
P. Dutton and Company, 1929, 126 pages. 

A discussion of the terror dream—its interpretation and symptomatic 
meaning—and of Its underlying emotional mechanisms Valuable to 
clinicians* 

Insnsute for Child Guidance Studies, edited by Lawson 
Lowrey. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1931, 
290 pages. 

A collection oi papers contributed by members of the Institute staff 
to other periodicals or presented before professional associations and 
reprinted in this volume. The papers relate to the medical, psycho¬ 
logical, and social-work aspects of child guidance. 

The Natural History of a Delinquent Career, by Clifford 
Shaw. Chicago; The University of Chicago Press, 
193280 pages. 

The analysis of the life story of a delinquent in the effort to show 
the typical stages in the development of the antisocial attitude and 
behavior that characteri 2 e the juvenile delinquent A notable con¬ 
tribution to the case-study approach to the problem. One of the 
Behavior Research Fund Monographs. Discussion of the case by 
Dr. Ernest Burgess, director of the Fund. 

Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency {Report on the 
Causes of Crime, Volume II, of the National Com¬ 
mission on Law Observance and Enforcement), by 
Clifford Shaw and Henry McKay. Washing¬ 
ton, D .C.: United States Government Printing Office, 
1931, 401 pages. 

A study of social factors in delinquency—delinquent behavior in 
relation to the social situation, juvenile delinquency and community 
backgrounds, the companionship factor in delinquency, family situations 
and juvenile delinquency, the development of delinquent careers. The 
most notable oontnbution of sociology to the study of delinquency and 
one of the outstanding works in the entire literature on criminology. 

HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Social Control of the Feebleminded, by Stanley Davies. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company 1930, 
389 pages. 

The nature of mental defect, its possible extent in the United States, 
the problems to which it gives rise, and the measures whereby it can 
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be brought under control—in the interests oi society at large and of 
mental defectives themselves Comprehensive and sound. Excellent 
college text and reference work. 

The Problem of Stuttering, by John Fletcher. New 
York; Longmans, Green and Company, 1928, 362 
pages. 

An attempt to explain the apparent failure of present methods of 
dealing with stuttering and to outline a new and phychologically more 
sound method of approachng the treatmenit of stutterers* Based on 
research in several university laboratories, clinics, and hospitals. Impor¬ 
tant contribution to the field. One of the Longmans* Psychology Series, 

The Social Adjustment of the Feebleminded, by Helen 
Walker and Marv Schauffler. Cleveland; 
Western Reserve University, 1930, 220 pages. 

A study of the community adjustments made by 898 feeble^'minded 
individualsi and of the impltcatioins of these adjustments for the recon¬ 
struction of community programs for dealing with the feeble-minded. 
A first, and admirable study of the role of the feeble-minded in com¬ 
munity life. 

Psychology of Exceptional Children, by Norma V* 
ScHEiDEMANN. Bostoii: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1931, 520 pages. 

The nature and origin of trait differences with a discussion of the 
causes, psychology, and educational implications of the ma}or types oi 
deviation met in the school—speech disorders, left-handedness, sub- 
normality, gifted ness, neurotic traits, delinquency, deafness, blindness, 
etc The best textbook in the field. One of the Riverside textbooks 
in education 

speech Pathology, by Lee Travis. New York: D. Ap¬ 
pleton and Company, 1931, 331 pages, 

A comprehensive work on the speech mechanism and its disorders—• 
neuromuscular basis of speech, classification of speech disorders, gen¬ 
eral causes of speech disorders, general examination methods, disorders 
of rhythm in verbal expression, disorders of articulation and phonation, 
disorders of symbolic formulation and expression A neurological 
approach. Much clinical material. An outstanding work in the field 

The Dependent Child, by Henry Thurston. New York; 
Columbia University Press, 1930, 337 pages. 

The history of the social treatment of the dependent child with a 
critical discussion and evaluation of present practices, a scholarly treat- 
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ment by a practical social worker of a pressing contemporary problem 
in child welfare One of the new senes of New York SchcKil of 
Social Work publications 

Civih^aPion and the Cripple^ by Frederick V^atson. 
London: John Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd., 1930, 
120 pages. 

A discussion of past and future problems growing out of disable¬ 
ment m domestic life and industry, with principles underlying a con¬ 
structive program £or social orthopedics, by the editor of The Cripple 

The World of the Blind, by Pierre Filley, translated by 
Alys Haeeard- New York; The MacmUlan Com¬ 
pany, 1930, 403 pages, 

A psychological interpretation of the mental processes anid subjective 
world of the blind, and the blind in relationship to society The author, 
blind from early childhood, received an award from the French Acad¬ 
emy lof Moral Science for this work Dr. Pierre Janet considers the 
treatment of the "space** concepts of the blind a particularly significant 
contribution to the psychology of blindness. 

BOOKS received 

d Thousand Marriages, by Dickinson and Beam. Baltimore* Wil¬ 
liams and Wilkins Company. 

AdmtntstraUon of Pupd Personnel, by Heck* Boston; Ginn and Com- 
pany. 

Behavior Disorders Folloiotng EncepUaliits, by Bond and Appel, New 
York: Commonwealth Fund. 

Bibliography of Social Surveys, by Eaton and Harrison New York; 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

Care of the Infant and Chid, by Litchfield and Dembo. Brooklyn; 
El Id ay Book Sales Company 

Character Buddtag Through Recreation, by Heaton Chicago; The 
University of Chicago Press. 

Child Health and the Community, by Dinwiddle. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund 

Children Who Run on All Fours, by Hrdlicka New York; McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc 

Contemporary Schools of Psychology, by Woodworth New York 
Ronald Press Company. 

Contribution of Sociology to Social Work, by Maciver New York. 
Columbia University Press, 

Courses and Careers, by Gallagher. New York Harper and Brothers 
Craving for Superiority, by Dodge and Kahn. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 

Creative Home, by Dccruig New York: Richard R, Smith, Inc, 
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Crime arfid Cnmtfial Law in the United States, by Best. New York; 
The Macraillan Company. 

Criminology, by Haynes New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc 

CrtUcal Study of Homogeneous Grouping, by Keliher. New York: 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Diagnosite and Remedial Teaching, by Brueckner and Melby. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 

DUsaihfied fVorker, by Fisher and Hanna. New York, The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 

Doctor Explains, by Major, New York: Alfred A Knopf. 

Education in Modern Times, by Meyer, New York. Ronald Pres? 
Company, 

Educational Psychology, by Trow, Boston- Houghton Mifflm Company, 
Enriching the Curriculum for Gifted Children, by Osborn and Rohani 
New York. The Macmillan Company. 

Extra Curricular Aciiviftes tn Secondary Schools, by Frctwell. Bos 
ton, Houghton Mifflm Company. 

Home and the Child, Committee on the Family and Parent Educa¬ 
tion, White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
New York. The Century Company, 

How Hormal Children Grow, by Anderson and Goodenough. New 
York* The Parents' Magastine. 

How We Become Moral, by Weber. Boston: Richard G Badger. 
Human Heredity, by Baur, Fischer, and Lenz, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 

1 Find My Vocation, by Kitson New York: MoGraw-HiU Book 
Company, Inc, 

Interpretation of Development and Heredity, by Russell. New York 
Oxford University Press, 

Interviews, Interviewers and Interviewing in Social Case Work, New 
York* Family Welfare Association of America. 

Introductory Study of the Family, by Schmiedeler. New York: The 
Century Company. 

Meaning of Psychoanalysis, by Peck. New York: Alfred A. Knopf 
Measurement of Attitude, by Thurstone and Chave, Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 

Measurement of Intelligence in Young Children by an Object-Fitting 
Test, by Atkins, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 
Meosureintni of Interests, by Fiyex. New York* Henry Holt and 
Company 

Menial Hygiene, by Groves and Blanchard New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 

Morbid Personality, by Lorand, New York* Alfred A Knopf. 
One-Hundred-One Ways for Women to make Money, by Leigh. 
New York' Simon and Schuster. 
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Pidtairtc Education, Washington; White House Confciencc on- Child 
Health and Protection. 

Physical Basts of Personahty, by Stockard. New York; W. W. Norton 
and Company 

Physique and InteUectj by Patterson. New York; The Century Com¬ 
pany. 

Principles and Practices in Health Education, New York Child 
Health Association., 

Principles of Guidance, by Jones. New York* McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 

Psychology of Elementary School Subjects, by Garrison and Garrison. 
New York* Johnson Publishing Company. 

Psychology of Men of Genius, by Kretschmer. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company 

fby Kahn. New Haven: Yale University 

Press. 

Readings on the Family, by Schmicdcler New York: The Century 
Company. 

Remaking of Marriage, by Bjerrc. New York; The Macmillan 
Company. 

School and Mental Health, by Bassett New York: The Common¬ 
wealth Fund. 

School Nursing, by Chayer. New York* G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Science of Living, by Adler New York: Greenberg Publishcr^ Inc 

Seteniifie Basts of Social Work, by Karpf New York: Columbia 
University Press, 

Sex in Marriage, by Groves and Hoagland New York. The Macau¬ 
lay Company 

Social Determinants in Juvenile Delinquency, by Sullenger. Omaha: 
Douglas Printing Company. 

Social Worker in Child Care and Protection, by Williamson, New 
York; Harper and Brothers. 

Story of Infancy, by Kugcimass. New York. The Century Company 

Study of Homogeneous Grouping, by Burr. New York: Bureau ol 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Teacher in the Netu School, by Porter Yonkers; World Book Com¬ 
pany. 

Teachers Relationships, by Davis. New York; The Macmillan 
Company. 

Teaching the Bright Pupil, by Adams and Brown, New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 

Tests and Measurements for Teachers, by Tiegs. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Wawokiye Camp, by Newstetter Cleveland' School of Applied and 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

The National Society of College Teachers of Education holds its 
annual meeting in Washington^ February 22 and 23, 1932 in con¬ 
junction with the Department of Superintendence of the N, E A Thf* 
general topic of this meeting is the improvement of college and uni- 
;versity instruction. Besides the general sessions the organization has 
adopted a plan of sectional meetings. These round-table groups are. 
section 1, history and philosophy of education; section 2, educational 
sociology, section 3) school administration; and section 4, elementary 
education The officers of this organization are Lester B. Rogers, School 
of Education, University of Southern California, president; and S, A 
Courtis, School of Education, University of Michigan, secretary 
treasurer. 

The program of the section on educational sociology of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education is as follows 

Tuesday, February 23, 1932 
9,15 a m. 

Chairman, Benjamin F Stalcup, New York University 
1 The Status and Scope of Educational Sociology m Teachers Colleges, 
Normal Schools and Colleges, and University Departments of Edii 
cation 

Gray Truitt, Adelphi College, 

2. The Subject Matter of the Basic Course m Educational Sociology 

Wray H. Congdon, University of Michigan and 
Charles L. Anspach, Michigan State Normal College. 

3. Discussion kd by Jordan R. Cavan, Rockford College. 

Luncheon 

12,15-1 45 

Part L 

Speaker, Dr Edward C. Brooke, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia 

Topic, Training the Superintendent 
Part II, Section on Educational Sociology, Room 145* This program 
follows the luncheon session 
1. Education for the Control of Narcotics 

E George Payne, New York University (10 min) 

2 Discussion led by Julian L Archer, State Teachers College, 
Macomb, Illinois 

ikfr Edward Gorst Honored by Pristdent Hoover 
President Hoover has recently appointed Mr Corsi, formerly of the 
Italian department in the School of Education, New York University, 
Commissioner of Immigration Mr Corsi was graduated with dist ac¬ 
tion from the law school at Fordham, but he never took the trouble to 
be admitted to the bar. When asked why, he answered, “Today, 
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News from the Field 

lawyers conceive law not as a dignified profession but a commercialisccd 
learned profession. A business and not a pleasant one. So Tve been 
in social work and newspaper work ever since.” As the head of 
Harlem Settlement HousCi he has had to hold the balance between 
twenty-seven nationalities and keep his eyes open to any possible dis¬ 
crimination or prejudice This experience he believes will aid him at 
Ellis Island HiS journalistic work was done for the New York 
World which sent him to Europe for a year, also for the Outlook 
and other magazines. He writes principally on political and socio¬ 
logical subjects. Although he is in the best sense serious he is not 
devoid of humor. It seems that he and President Hoover have known 
each other several years. The President has for a long time been 
familiar with conditions m New York and is thoroughly acquainted 
with Mr Corsi’s qualifications 

His chief aim is to “humanize” Ellis Island. He expects to add 
such warmth to the organization* that the newcomers will feel and 
know that they are welcome to their adopted future home He 
proposes to drill each clerk and attendant on the island to act as a 
member of a hospitality committee. He intends to have active and 
educative indoor and outdoor recreation and class instruction for 
the newcomers 

His chief objects, however, are immediately to start educating the 
future American m American ideals and customs and to supervioc 
and control the stream of human material that flows into the United 
States from abroad so as to protect the American working men against 
unfair and undue competition. 

Qualifications of One^Roonx School Teachers 

How much training have the teachers of the 153,000 one-room rural 
schools of the United States? This is a question answered by a rcccni 
summary of the Federal Office of Education 

“If all the teachers of one-teacher schools stood side by 
side, their ranks would extend in an unbroken line 87 1 miles 
Assuming this army of teachers were arranged in such a way 
that the one having received the least amount of training 
stood at one end and the one having received the largest 
amount of training at the other, a person reviewing this 
company would find it necessary to walk a distance of 
miles before coming to a teacher with a training equivalent 
to 2 years of high school ” 

“One would have to walk half the entire distance before 
approaching a teacher with training equal to high-school, 
graduation, and would have to continue his walk for a total 
distance of 67 6 miles before reaching the first teacher with 
the equivalent of 2 years of normal-school education, The 
jaunt would be continued to within 13 miles of the end of 
the line before one who had the equivalent of a college edu¬ 
cation would be reached ” 
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What M the composite teacher of this group? 

^‘Since men teachers are a great scarcity in one-teacher 
schools the typical teacher is a woman about 27 years old. 

She would have a total education of four years and One month 
above the grade school, her teaching experience would total 
2 years and 6 months; she would receive an annual salary 
of $847.(X); she would have under her care a total of 22 farm 
children, and she would be employed in her school for a total 
of 152 days a year ” 

Although one-teacher schools are being abandoned at the rate of 
4,200 per year in favor of consolidated schools, one-teacher schools 
still open their doors to more farm children than any other type gi 
school. 



CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 

Dr. William J Ellis received his A.B , AM., and LL.D degrees 
from Hobart College and a Ph,D. from Rutgers University. He 
is a member ol the Board of Directors, American Prison Association, 
Board of Trustees, American Legion Convalescent Home, Phi Beta 
Kappa; and president of the American Association of Public Welfare 
Officials He is the author of numerous articles and reports on crime 
particularly dealing with delinquents and feeble-minded. Since 1926 
he has been commissioner of department institutions and agencies, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Miss Mildred L. Fisher received her A B. and A.M. degrees from 
New York University, Her professional experience has been gathered 
at the Maplewood Junior High School in successive capacities as 
teacher, class guide, and assistant principal. For the past five yeais 
she has had a part in the building up of the South Orange-MaplewooJ 
school system guidance organization 

Dr. Bruce B Robin&on received his A.B. degree from Baker Uni¬ 
versity, his A.M from Clark University, and his M.D. in 1919 from 
Harvard Medical School. Since 1926 he has been director of the 
Department of Child Guidance, Newark Public Schools. Dr, Robinson 
was lecturer on mental hygiene at New York University Medical School 
during 1928, 1929, and 1930; lecturer in department of educational 
sociology of New York University since 1929, lecturer on mental hygiene 
at Newart Institute and Columbia University, and consultant in psy¬ 
chiatry at Newark Normal School since 1930, 

Mr. Julius Yourman is completing the requirements for his PhD. 
degree at New York University School -of Education. He is a graduate 
of the Jamaica Training School for Teachers and received his Sc.B. 
and A.M, degrees at New York University. He has taught for six 
years in the elementary and junior high schools of New York City 
and recently was assigned as teacher of guidance During summer 
sessions, Mr. Yourman has served as instructor in psychology and 
educational measurements in the State Normal School at Fredonia, 
New York He is a lecturer on child-adjustment problems and active 
as chairman of the Committee on Mental Hygiene of the Queensborough 
Teachers Association. 

Dr Harvey W. Zorbaugh is associate professor of education, director 
of the Clinic for the Social Adjustment of the Gifted, and director of 
the curriculum on educational guidance at the School of Education 
of New York University, He is a fellow of the American Ortho 
psychiatry Association, associate editor of the /American Journal of 
Orthopsychtatryj member of the Committee on the Physically and 
Mentally Handicapped Child of the White House Conference, and 
representative of the American Sociological Society on the Natiouiil 
Council for Social Studies He is a clinical sociologist interested m 
the sociological approach to the study of individual behavior. 
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EDITORIAL 

Professor Albert B. Meredith, head of the department 
of school administration and supervision of the School of 
Education, New York University, and educational adviser 
of the regents program for public higher education in New 
Jersey, has submitted a report which, if carried out, will 
be far-reaching in the reorganization of higher education 
in that State. The numerous features of this revolutionary 
program cannot be presented in this editorial and there¬ 
fore we can neither do justice to the program nor indicate 
its vital significance. 

The general policy is expressed in the following state¬ 
ment : 


In addition to providing new agencies throughout the State, 
wherever there Is a demonstrated need, the Regents propose a 
plan to unify existing public and private institutions under proper 
conditions of State control into one inclusive university organiza¬ 
tion The Regents do not seek to establish a comprehensive State 
university on a single campus or to act solely as a disbursing 
agency for the State m making grants to such institutions as it may 
utilize for public higher education. The educational situation in 
the State is too critical and too important for anything more than 
a broad and inclusive proposal. Furthermore, it is confidently 
believed that the State is prepared to seriously consider a long¬ 
term program, parricularly as it does not involve an immediate 
or large expenditure of public funds 
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The proposed first stage in the development of the plan 
is summarized by Professor Meredith as follows: 

The incorporation by the legislature of “The University of New 
Jersey'* with a board of trustees or regents of from seven to 
nine members appointed for terms of at least as many years, re¬ 
spectively, to whom should be given broad powers. The following 
will be typical of the authority to be granted. 

1. To define the conditions under which educational units become 
component parts of the university. Some of these units may be 
public units and others privately chartered. 

2 To exercise general supervisiQu and direction over the admin¬ 
istration of such institutions of higher education as shall be¬ 
come component parts of the umvcrsity. Some of those institu¬ 
tions may already exist and others will be organized as both 
(need and opportunity arise. 

3. To administer the internal affairs of the University of New 
Jersey and also those of «uch institutions and activities m 
the field of higher education which exist as public units of 
the university or that may hereafter be created or so designated 
by authority of law. 

4. To provide for the purchase by annual contract with the trus¬ 
tees of any icistttutton of higher education within the State, 
except such State institution as shall be a component part of 
the University of New Jersey or an institution in which a 
religious doctrine or tenet may be taught, such higher educa¬ 
tional services as the regents may desire, or to sell to said trus¬ 
tees such services of public higher education as such a body 
may desire, 

5. To act jointly, with the board of trustees of any privately 
incorporated higher educational institution, not a component 
part of the University of New Jersey, in the general conduct 
of any or all the work in such administrative units as are not 
under the legal control of the trustees of such higher educational 
institutions; in the granting of degrees; and m the issuance of 
diplomas or of certificates of work accomplished. 

6. To determine what educational corporations shall be licensed 
to grant degrees and diplomas 

7. To administer any trust funds that may be deposited with 
the regents of the unlverst^, the incomes of which are either 
to be allotted to specified units or which may be available for 
the benefit of the university as a whole. 

So far as the writer knows this is the first serious at¬ 
tempt to organize a State program of higher education 
designed in every respect to meet the needs of the State 
and to prevent the ordinary overlapping of functions We 
shall watch this development with keenest interest. 



INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND SAFETY WORK 

Earl E. Muntz 

The achievements of modern industry are unfortunately 
marred by a startling casualty list. One of the imme¬ 
diate effects of the industrial revolution with its mechan¬ 
ization of industry was a tremendous increase in the num¬ 
ber of health and accident hazards faced by the worker, 
and the subsequent evolution of industry has facilitated 
a cumulative increase in such hazards. Today it may 
truthfully 'be said that there is scarcely a trade which does 
not present its perils, and since industry is so largely 
city centered the problem of industrial health is a matter 
of prime importance to the student of urban problems. 
Statistics regarding both industrial accidents and occupa¬ 
tional diseases are difficult to collect owing to the absence 
of nation-wide compulsory reports. It is, however, esti¬ 
mated that industrial fatalities range well above 20,000 
annually and nonfatal accidents total at least 2,500,000 
per year.^ Other estimates place the number of fatalities 
as high as 35,000 and the number of nonfatal accidents 
above 3,500,000.® 

In the pursuit of a livelihood wage earners are sub¬ 
jected to varying risks and hazards, some of which are 
peculiar to their own occupation, while others arise as a 
result of their own or others’ carelessness. The fact 
that the startling total of persons incapacitated by indus¬ 
try is in large part needless has been emphasized over 
and over again It would be futile to attempt to enum¬ 
erate all the causes of industrial accidents, but a few of 

tThe National Safety Council eatimated 18,858 fatal indualrial accldenta for the year 
1928, 20,000 in 1929, and 19,000 for J930 Nonfatal loat-time mjunea for 1930 arc eall- 
mated at 2,500,000 Accident Facts, 1931, The National Safety Council, p 61 Edison 
L Bowere, in hla recent volume, It Safe to Work? A St»dycf Industrial Aeeidtnis (Boston 
Houghton, Miniin Company, 1930), p 4. places the annual total of fatal Industrial accidents 
from 16,000 to 20,000, nonfatal accidenik In excess of 2,600,000, and estimatee an annual 
wage loss of one billion do^tarB 

*Amencan Labor Year Book (New York Rand Book Store, 1929), p 85 
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the more important causative factors might be cited, such 
as inadequate lighting, excessive heat, fatigue, gases and 
fumes, unguarded or defective machinery, special trans¬ 
portation hazards, and air pressure in excavating for great 
buildings and tunnels. Electrical accidents, burns, and 
falls also account for many industrial accidents. Some 
idea of the accident frequency and severity rate in various 
industries can be obtained from the accompanying chart 
derived from data compiled by the National Safety 
Council.* 

Accident Rates by Ikdustribs, 1929 1930 


<Ab reported to the National Safety Council by member eatabliehments) 



per 

1.000,000 man 

Sevsrtly days 
hsl Per 1,000 man 
hours worked 


hours worked 

Induiiry 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Automobile , ... 

23 17 

12.83 

97 

1 04 

CeTaTme. • «4 . ,. i 

Conatructlon •» . . 

28 93 

25 85 

1 07 

1 59 

50 41 

51 67 

4 62 

6 49 

Chemical . . .. 

17460 

15 60 

1 72 

I 94 

Electric rallwayB. . 

29 75 

22 49 

1.93 

1 96 

Food. 

21 07 

17 72 

1 50 

1 48 

Foundry,. - .. . , . 

30.30 

32.11 

1 73 

2 23 

Gla^s producte ... 

17 70 

U 64 

80 

77 

l^aundfiy «. 4 • . > 

12 78 

8,96 

1 63 

B9 

Machinery. .... 

18 91 

14 11 

1.11 

1.02 

Melal forjaing. 

29 71 

17 B9 

1.67 

1 26 

Mining ... 

74.43 

49 34 

0 99 

6 94 

Nonferroua nulling and eroeltlng ,. 

23 16 

17 14 

2.71 

2 03 

Paper and pulp, , ,, 

Meat packrng . , . 

28.43 

23.65 

1 77 

1 69 

55 94 

34,38 

1.47 

.99 

PtUoleum. ... 

26.78 

18.03 

2.49 

2.87 

Printing and ptibllehlng . 

12.23 

9 67 

,67 

29 

Public ubUties 

22 58 

18 76 

3 13 

2.95 

^airy ... 

Railway car and equipment. . 

26 71 

23,46 

6 11 

3 30 

21 86 

20 23 

2 20 

2 43 

Refngeration... . . 

43 35 

35 17 

3 04 

2 38 

Stwl , . 

16 13 

11 99 

2 7S 

2 47 

Tanning and leather.. 

31 35 

16 49 

1 60 

1 16 

TexUlc 4 . . .4 

11 82 

9,23 

.58 

68 


The striking decline of both frequency and severity rates 
in 1930 from the 1929 levels may be attributed to two 
factors. First, the improvement reflects in no small degree 
the increasing effectiveness of safety campaigns and safety 
work in industry. Secondly, 1929 was a prosperous year 
with a correspondingly high rate of employment. Not 
only do we find employed the most efficient workers, both 
skilled and unskilled, who by reason of their very efficiency 
and presumably greater intelligence might be expected to 
show a relatively low accident rate, but also the inefficient 
among whom a much higher accident rate might be antici¬ 
pated. On the other hand, 1930 was a depression year 

FkU, 1930, p, 66. Jbid, 1931, p B2 
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during which only the best and the most efficient employees 
could profitably be retained; the others were discharged 
or laid off thus eliminating from industry, for the time 
being, a group in which industrial casualties are prone 
to be high. Moreover, industry in 1929 was keyed up 
to a high pitch which generally results in a greater accident 
rate, while the depression m 1930 brought about a great 
slowing down of activities. 

OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 

An occupational disease may be defined as one attendant 
on, and peculiar to, a specific occupation or industry and 
for which the process is wholly or principally responsible.^ 
There are, however, many common diseases which arc con¬ 
tracted primarily as a result of conditions of labor or are 
aggravated by such conditions, and, although these are 
not ordinarily classified as occupational diseases, they may 
be included m a broader definition of the term. In this 
category then one might include tuberculosis, rheumatism, 
and other afflictions of ordinary origin. Some occupational 
diseases are relatively easy to discern, as in the case of 
anthrax or other bacterial diseases; but it is much more 
difficult to discover the existence of diseases caused by the 
use of certain chemical substances for the only symptoms 
appearing at first may be headache, constipation, or some 
minor ailments which are treated by the average physician 
without thought or knowledge as to the true cause. It is 
often true that only after a long period of abnormal bio¬ 
chemical and physiological disturbances in the body does 
the true nature of the disease manifest itself. Such a 
situation was presented a few years ago with reference 
to young women employed in painting luminous watch dials 
who contracted radium poisoning It was not until con¬ 
siderable time, ranging from two to four years, had elapsed 
that the results of the poisoning were apparent but a 
great many of the victims had already succumbed to the 

D Hackett, Jlealth Matntenanct f»i /ndusfry (New York McGraw-HiU Book Com¬ 
pany, Inc, 1925), p IW 
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poison. Moreover, different individuals show varying de> 
grees of resistance to disease. Occupational diseases may 
result from the physical condition of the worker, harmful 
environmental conditions where the worker is employed, 
or from the materials used in the various processes of his 
work. The damage caused by the materials may be In the 
nature of poisoning from metals, acids, fumes or gases, 
irritation or destruction of the tissues by certain salts, or 
the grit and dust of certain rocks. Of the materials the 
greatest attention has been given to the reaction of poison¬ 
ous metals and irritating gases and fumes. 

The special disease hazards of occupations have been 
classified by Dr. E. R. Hayhurst in the following grouping.* 

1. Metals 

a) filings, dust and fumes of metals or their salts 

b) poisonous metals—arsenic, antimony, brass, lead 

2. Dusts 

a) insoluble inorganic dusts—flint, silica, sand, cement, marble, 

lime 

b) soluble, inorganic dusts—soluble metallic salts and com¬ 
pounds 

c) organic dusts—-fur, skin, hides, flour, tobacco, jute 

3. Gases, vapors, fumes 

a) illuminating gas, carbonic acid gas 

b) mineral acids 

c) tar^ creosote 

d) nitro and amido compounds 

To this list of occupational disease hazards may be 
added those involving friction and nervous tension, dis¬ 
eases following injuries, fatigue diseases, temperature dis¬ 
abilities, excessive noise or light, and atmospheric pressure. 
There are also many diseases which are at least partly 
occupational and may affect the respiratory, circulatory, and 
alimentary systems, and the skin, nerves and muscles, bones, 
and nutrition.® 

^ Hayhurat, "The Significaiice of Occupational DleeaaeSj" Monthly BulUtin, 
Ohio State Board of Health, June 1913 Quoted in Hackett. ot> cH , pp 152-153 
•Emejy R Ha^urat, '^Occupational Diseases/' Nat\oml Sa/e/y Ntm (Chicago National 
^fety Council, 192^, p 44 For a complete account of induelrlal diBeases, $u George M 
Kober and Emeiy R Hay hunt, Indusluai Htalth (Philadelphia P Blakiston'a Soa and 
^mpany, 1^2^, lxxil4-1184 pages, Sir Thomas Oliver, Di&tasis oj Occupation 

(New York E P Dutton and Company, 1926), third revised edition, 495 pages 
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PREVENTIVE MEASURES 

1. Factory acts. The undermining of health and the 
appalling toll of human life as a result of adverse condi¬ 
tions of labor were consistently directed to public attention 
in England during the early part of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. This agitation at first centered around the sorry 
plight of children employed In the great textile factories 
and culminated in the early factory acts designed for their 
protection. But when it was once admitted that Legisla¬ 
tion was necessary to safeguard the working conditions for 
children it was impossible to stop with this age group and, 
commencing about 1844, there subsequently appeared a 
voluminous mass of factory legislation regulating the 
physical and environmental conditions of labor, first of 
women and later of men. 

Massachusetts was the first Amerlican, State to pass 
legislation looking towards accident prevention when in 
1852 a bill regarding the safety of steam machines was 
enacted and in 1870 the supervision of steam boilers was 
required. In 1877 inspectors were granted the right of 
entry into factories and certain regulations such as requir¬ 
ing the removal of dust were put into effect. The pioneer 
work of Massachusetts was of inestimable value in setting 
an example which other industrial States were not slow in 
accepting. Thus factory inspection was provided for in 
New Jersey and Wisconsin in 1884. Other early enact¬ 
ments of this nature followed in Ohio in 1884, New York 
in 1886, Connecticut, Minnesota, and Maine in 1887, 
Pennsylvania in 1889, and Missouri and Tennessee in 
1891. Now all States have some form of legislation for 
the protection of children in industrial pursuits, almost all 
provide some protection for women, and the foremost In¬ 
dustrial States have elaborate factory acts applying to the 
environmental conditions of labor for all workers. 

Leaving aside such protective legislation as the limita¬ 
tion of hours, minimum wages, etc., which indirectly influ- 
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ence iadustrial accidents and occupational diseases by re¬ 
ducing the clement of fatigue and attempting to assure 
a living wage, the more comprehensive factory acts of 
leading industrial States embrace the following provisions: 

a) A general statement as the condition of employment 
to be provided for by employers ini workshop or factory. Thus 
the employer is required to furnish and use such safety de¬ 
vices and safeguardSj adopt such methods and processes and 
prescribe such hours of labor as will be reasonably adequate 
to render the employments and place of employment sa{e> and 
must take every precaution reasonably necessary to protect the 
life, health, safety, and welfare of his employees. 

h) Enumeration of the trades and industries covered, 

c) Detailed provisions as to sanitation, lighting, ventilation, 
and fire protection of the working place. 

d) General provisions regarding the safeguarding of machin¬ 
ery and equipment by the use of guard rails, fencing, exhaust 
fans, masks for employees, etc. 

e) Special regulations for trades or manufacturing processes 
regarded as particularly hazardous. In this category fall 
those occupations in which the employee handles or uses lead 
and other poisons, where grinding processes are involved, and 
where the handling of hides and skins may cause anthrax 

f) Requirements designed for the preservation of the morals 
and general welfare of employees. Thus the law may require 
proper and adequate toilet facilities for the two sexes, wash' 
rooms, lunchrooms apart from the workrooms, restrooms for 
women, and first-aid requisites. 

g) Prohibition of the employment of certain classes in dan¬ 
gerous occupations. Women and children are ordinarily ex¬ 
cluded from such work, and the law may require periodic 
physical examination of all workers, as in the lead industries 
of Ohio, to exclude those who are unfit or show signs of con¬ 
tracting an occupational disease* 

h) Prohibition on the maintenance of sweatshops Any 
dwelling or part of a building connected with a tenement or 
dwelling IS regarded as a sweatshop when used for the process 
of manufacturing wearing apparel, tobacco goods, or other 
products by persons other than the immediate members of 
the family living therein. 

i) Duties of the industrial commission or other body charged 
with the adtnimstratvon of the factory acts. The functions of 
such agencies consist of the supervision and inspection of 
workshops and factories, the issuing of orders relating to 
safety and health, and the enforcement of all laws and orders 
relating thereto. Occasionally 31 special division of the indus¬ 
trial commission is created to oonduct research studies and 
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investigations on the causes and prevendon of industrial acci- 
dents and occupational diseases, 
j) A schedule of penalties for violation of the factory acts. 

2. JVorkmen’s compensation. The worktuen's com¬ 
pensation laws, although not factory acts in the sense of 
the above legislation, have had a decided influence in the 
reduction of industrial accidents and industrial diseases 
These laws have come about as a result of the growing 
conviction that industries which are responsible for the Joss 
of earning power of workers employed therein should bear 
the cost of such disasters. Under the old common law the 
Injured employee invariably bore the brunt of the economic 
loss involved and in many cases the community had to 
assume the burden for the support of the workman, dis¬ 
abled more or less permanently, and for his family. The 
employer was not responsible to an employee for injuries 
sustained while at work unless negligence on the part of 
the employer was shown, and even then he could legally 
escape responsibility if proof was adduced to show that 
there was contributory negligence on the part of the em¬ 
ployee or one of his fellow servants, or that the worker, 
upon accepting employment, assumed the risks which were 
presumed to be characteristic of the occupation. 

Compensation laws are to be found in almost every State 
in the union.’ In general they provide for definite pay¬ 
ments to injured workmen at the expense of the employer, 
and are made practically regardless of negligence. Accidents 
are looked upon as trade risks against which the workman 
should be adequately protected. His protection is secured 
by compelling the employer to insure through a State fund, 
a stock, or a mutual insurance company, in some jurisdic¬ 
tions the employer may maintain his own Insurance fund 
subject to the approval of the State administrative body 
or give bond that he will duly pay such compensation as 
lawfully may be required of him. A schedule of payments 
is provided for various types of accidents, and in the case 

»There remain but four States without workmen'a comppneation laws IheBe are South. 
Carolina, Arkansas, Florida, and MlBSiRsippi, all southern Slates atid casentially agricultural 
in nature 
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of a permanently incapacitating injury monthly payments 
are usually granted for a number of years, and in a few 
States for the life of the Injured or crippled worker. There 
is a growing (tendency to award compensation to victims 
of occupational diseases, these being treated in the same 
manner as industrial accidents. Since the premiums which 
the employer must pay are largely conditioned by the fre¬ 
quency of accidents among his employees, there is a con¬ 
stant incentive before the employer to adopt such safety 
measures as will reduce his cost. His financial liability 
for accidents has made him an active agent in enforcing safe 
conditions in industry Past experience has adequately 
demonstrated the fact that legal pressure is needed before 
the majority of employers interest themselves in the pre¬ 
vention of accidents and occupational diseases. Unfortu¬ 
nately, many small concerns refuse to admit that they have 
an accident problem and have refrained from engaging in 
voluntary safety work because the net cost of accidents 
is regarded as less expensive than an effective safety pro¬ 
gram. The expense account of injuries is relatively small 
to the corporation, however great it may prove to the 
unfortunate worker and to society, because under the com¬ 
pensation laws injury benefits are invariably far below the 
true economic value of the employee. Moreover, the firm 
with the high Injury rate fares little worse than Its com¬ 
petitors with smaller casualty lists Under these circum¬ 
stances it would seem as though a more adequate compen¬ 
sation to the worker, thereby increasing the employei’s 
accident liability, together with a just system of merit rating 
having the effect of reducing the employer’s premium for 
effective safety work, would serve as the greatest stimulus 
towards accident prevention.* 

3. Industrial-health service. In addition to the legal 
requirements for the safety and protection of their work¬ 
men large industrial establishments are now beginning to 
see the advantages of industrial-health service both from 


iBoweiBj op, cift pp 164-172 
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an economic and a social standpoint. Thus it is not un* 
common to find company programs for the physical welfare 
of their employees carried out through various services 
such as health or medical, sanitation, safety engineering, 
and visiting-nurse service. Other related services fre- 
quently found include housing, recreation, lunches, etc., 
all of which have a direct bearing upon the health of the 
worker. 

The health service of the modern progressive industrial 
establishment provides for the physical examination of all 
accepted applicants for work, and the reexamination of 
all those transferred from one department to another to 
determine their physical fitness for the new task. Workers 
who have some physical defect or who are engaged in 
such work as presents a special health hazard arc period¬ 
ically examined, and may be referred to the company dis¬ 
pensary for medical attention if necessary. Most estab¬ 
lishments of any size maintain a dispensary or first-aid 
room. Here industrial accidents and cases of illness occur¬ 
ring among the employees are given immediate treatment 
and care. Every employee suffering an accident however 
slight or becoming ill while at work is ordinarily required 
to report at the dispensary for treatment. In a few in¬ 
stances a large corporation may even maintain a hospital 
for Its employees and their families. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad has provided hospital service for its employees 
since 1867. For this service each employee contributes 
$1.00 per month hospital dues, the company making up 
the balance." Medical or surgical attention for employees 
injured while at work is ordinarily provided for at the 
expense of the employer, even though it may be of long 
duration, through the operation of workmen’s compensa¬ 
tion acts. Medical care for employees in event of sickness 
is furnished gratuitously by many large companies Some¬ 
times this free service may even Include dental work and 


■Philip King Brown, ^'Industry's /Answer," Surpey Grafifitc, LXIIl, 7, 398*401, 1930 
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nursing service and embrace not only the employees byt 
their families as well. Such is the case with the workers’ 
medical service of the Endicott Johnson Corporation.” 
More commonly, however, extensive medical service of this 
sort is financed by periodic dues from the employees sup¬ 
plemented by substantial contributions from the employer, 

ADVANTAGES OF INDUSTRlAt-HEALTH SERVICE 

The social value of industrial-health service is inesti¬ 
mable. The worker profits by the early discovery of dis¬ 
ease and the likelihood of an earlier cure. If afflicted with 
an organic disease which can be controlled he may be 
shifted to such tasks as can be performed by him without 
strain or evil after effects. Moreover, he Is provided with 
better medical care when sick and better surgical care when 
injured than he could normally afford. The employer 
benefits by a reduction of absenteeism resulting from the 
prevention of sickness, the prevention of infection fol¬ 
lowing injuries, and proper treatment of serious injuries 
A well-equipped medical service brings about a reduction 
of accident-insurance rates and assists in the preservation 
of the health of valued workers. It also helps to eliminate 
employees’ complaints and inspires their confidence and 
.good will. There is less need for training new employees 
at considerable cost and the general efficiency of the stable 
working force is greatly enhanced.^'^ The cost of medical 
health service to the employer varies according to the types 
and hazards of the work and the extent of the service 
rendered It is estimated that medical supervision com¬ 
monly averages about $5,00 per employee for one year,^“ 
but it IS unlikely that any well-balanced service can be main¬ 
tained for less than $10.00 per capita.” The cost per indi¬ 
vidual to whom 'the Endicott Johnson workers’ medical 

uNIIeb C&T^ntBT,Midlff6lCaTe for 15>000 Workers atid Thetr Famtius (Waahlngtonj D C 
Committee on the Coat of Medical Carcb 1930)i p 10 Abstract of Publication No 6 

192^ Semce in Indusiry (New York The Macmillan Company, 

, p 151 Also Health Bulletin No 5» Insuraiice Department, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 

i»Wade Wnahij The Health of Office WoTkers (New York Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, I927)t pp 32 33 
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service was available amounted to $21.81 for the year 
1928, but this must be taken as an example of a most com¬ 
plete and extensive medical service.^* 

Safety engineering naturally stands forth as one of the 
most important aspects of industrial health service. Truly, 
the impetus came from compulsory legal requirements for 
certain minimum standards of safety, but it is encouraging 
to note that large numbers of corporations now go far be¬ 
yond these minimum standards and voluntarily spend vast 
sums to provide better and safer places of work for their 
employees. The fact that 75 per cent or more of all indus¬ 
trial accidents have been shown to be preventable definitely 
establishes the value of preventive work. Thus the Com¬ 
mittee on the Elimination of Waste in Industry estimates 
that about 75 per cent of all accidents could be avoided.** 
English authorities cite about the same ratio** and in Eng-- 
land compulsory safety legislation is far more compre¬ 
hensive than in most American States. Many instances 
could be cited to illustrate both the economic and social 
values of safety engineering. The United States Steel Cor¬ 
poration over a period of 22 years, from 1906 to 1928, 
reduced its serious accident rate by more than 64 per cent, 
thereby saving 58,000 workers from serious injury. The 
Westinghouse Company of Pittsburgh operated 59 years 
with only twelve fatal accidents, and the Ford Motor Com¬ 
pany over a period of twelve years reduced the injury rate 
80 per cent notwithstanding the creation of nev? hazards 
by the introduction of swifter and more powerful machin¬ 
ery.*^ In a single year the Bethlehem Steel Company re¬ 
duced the number of days lost per worker 65 per cent.** 
The achievements of the above mentioned corporations and 
a host of others are indicative of the growing trend in 
favor of safety engineering. In a number of industrial 

i<Cflrpenter, op cil, p 10 
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fields there has been a decided downward tendency in the 
frequency and severity of accidents. This is particularly 
noticeable in the iron and steel, railroad, and automotive 
industries. Accidents m 700 industrial establishments re¬ 
porting to the National Safety Council showed a note¬ 
worthy decline from 1926 to 1928. Thus 50,772 acci¬ 
dents were reported in 1926, 42,398 in 1927, and 39,872 
in 1928. During the same period fatalities declined 14.2 
per cent, permanent injuries 27.4 per cent, and temporary 
injuries 21.3 per cent.” Ten years ago there were over 
2,500 deaths of employees annually in railroad operations. 
In 1930 the number was only 974. Similarly, the last 
decade has witnessed a reduction of more than 15 per cent 
in mining deaths.” 

Evidence at hand indicates that, regardless of industry, 
large companies have been more successful than small ones 
in preventing industrial injuries. Thus the National Safety 
Council points out that such injuries are only half as 
numerous, considering hours worked, in establishments 
employing 1,000 or more men, as in the smaller units with 
less than 100 men at work. In fact, each successive increase 
in the size of the establishment brings a corresponding 
decrease in the injury frequency rate. The same tendency 
is to be observed in the accident severity rates.” 

PUBLIC AGENCIES FOR INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND SAFETY 

In addition to the Governmental agencies charged with 
the administration of laws regarding the safety of working 
places, equipment, and methods of work, various other 
public agencies have a part in the promotion of industrial 
hygiene and safety. The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor collects and publishes 
data regarding industrial accidents and occupational dis¬ 
eases. The Bureau of Mines conducts safety demonstra¬ 
tions and the United States Public Health Service has 
conducted various health surveys in industry. It would 

^ Rmtw (Washlngtoni D C Government Printing Office, 1930), 
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also serve a useful purpose if it were enabled to collect 
adequate reports on occupational diseases and industrial 
accidents, but this would be rendered difficult because of 
the wide variations in State practice. State industrial 
commissions often have the power to act as clearing houses 
for the dissemination of knowledge regarding industrial 
hygiene and to suggest safety codes and methods. A simi¬ 
lar activity is frequently carried on by local chambers of 
commerce. In some cities industrial hygiene has become 
an important municipal function but, generally speaking, 
this Is almost entirely a function of the State. In only a 
few instances do city health departments collect data on 
the number, character, or sanitation of industries within 
their borders. There is not, as a rule, much cooperation 
between city officers and the State industrial commissions, 
and information collected by a State agency regarding such 
matters as occupational diseases reported, insanitary work- 
places, and the like is seldom relayed to local officers. In 
a few cities the health officer has authority to prevent 
industrial hazards, in a few others the health department 
may require notlHcation of industrial diseases, and occa¬ 
sionally the department has the power to study and inves¬ 
tigate industrial diseases. More often local governments 
are empowered to undertake educational measures.** New 
York City maintains an occupational disease clinic in each 
borough. 

PRIVATE AGENCIES FOR INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND SAFETY 

In 1911 the American Museum of Safety was founded 
for the purpose of preventing injuries and eliminating 
industrial and other hazards. In the Museum are dis¬ 
played safety devices of all descriptions. Two years later 
the National Safety Council was organized. This is a co¬ 
operative service organization dedicated to the advance¬ 
ment of accident prevention and now numbers several 

n^Tviunidpal HealUi Department Practice for the Year 1923,'* Public Health Bulletin 
No 164, United Statca Public Health Service CWashington, I> C, Government Printing 
Omce, 1929), pp 340-347. 
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thousand members including representatives of railroads, 
mining companies, manufacturing concerns, etc. It also 
embraces in its membership technical schools and chambers 
of commerce. Its functions are as follows: to inform 
members regarding safety methods; to assist in the stand¬ 
ardization of safety devices; and to promote new schemes 
for the conservation of human life in industry. Indus¬ 
trial-member companies are divided into trade sections 
representing manufacturing groups having similar occupa¬ 
tional hazards. Thus one finds an automotive section, a 
metals section with a number of subdivisions, and sections 
on rubber manufacturing, woodworking, and paper and 
pulp production, to mention but a few. The decline in 
the frequency and the severity of accidents in the various 
trade sections of the National Safety Council attests the 
value of its work and the genuine interest and cooperative 
spirit of its members in safety work. Another organization 
aiming at the simplification and the standardization of 
accident prevention is the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. The American Association for Labor Legis¬ 
lation and the American Public Health Association, which 
has a section on industrial hygiene, must also be mentioned 
for their work in this general field. 

THE SAFETY ORGANIZATION 

To be effective safety work within an industrial plant 
must be carefully organized and directed. The machinery 
which is set up for this purpose is commonly known as 
the safety organization. This is not to be thought of as 
something separate and apart from the regular operating 
organization of the factory but, rather, the adaptation of 
the regular operating organization to the purpose of acci¬ 
dent prevention. The general functions of the safety or¬ 
ganization are about as follows: to supervise and direct 
all safety activity; to determine standard methods of safe 
operation and standards for mechanical safeguarding; to 
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investigate accidents, fix responsibilities, and impose dis¬ 
cipline when necessary; to plan and direct all parts of the 
educational campaign. Within a large industrial plant 
there may be several committees engaged in safety work. 
Thus the plant or general safety committee, which usually 
consists of the manager, department superintendent, plant 
engineers, employment manager, physician, and safety engi¬ 
neer, has general charge of the safety campaign. Its chief 
duties involve the receiving and reviewing of reports from 
the safety engineer, department, or subsidiary committees; 
formulating and revising company standards covering safe 
operating practices and equipment; inspections; planning 
special safety drives and selecting posters and literature on 
safety work. Direct cooperation of tlie employees is 
sought through the creation of workmen's safety ’com¬ 
mittees. Such committees made up of the workers them¬ 
selves are invaluable in discovering and correcting hazards 
which might otherwise escape the attention of the super¬ 
intendent, foreman, or safety Inspector, and are helpful 
in convincing the men that a large percentage of accidents 
are due to unsafe methods of work rather than to defec¬ 
tive equipment. The workmen's committee makes fre¬ 
quent inspections, reports defective or unsafe equipment, 
and offers its own recommendations; its most important 
service is in ferreting out unsafe practices and suggesting 
safer ways of performing various tasks. The safety engi¬ 
neer’s duty is to coordinate and make effective the entire 
safety program. 

Safety meetings are fiequently organized to develop a 
mass feeling for safety. Motion pictures and lantern slides 
afford excellent means of visual instruction showing how 
accidents happen and what preventive methods may be 
resorted to. Similarly, use is made of posters, accident 
record charts, photographs, and other material, and demon¬ 
strations may be given regarding fire-extmguishing ma¬ 
terials, the use of goggles, protective clothing, and special 
safety equipment. Permanent signs of an instructional 
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or warning nature, safety messages in the form of occa¬ 
sional letters to employees, and safety items in the com- 
pany magazine are other valuable expedients.*® 
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REPORT OF CLUB SURVEY AT 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Walter E. Hammond 

A short time ago a group of people interested in the 
welfare of our youth met to discuss some of the prob¬ 
lems pertaining to young folks that seemed to need some 
consideration. The suggestion was made that the various 
organizations interested in club work for boys and girls 
might help solve the problem of leisure time by expand¬ 
ing their programs. Representatives of these agencies 
objected on the ground that the city, including the children, 
was already “over-clubbed.” They based their judgment 
for this statement on the fact that whenever an extra 
meeting of a particular association was desired, it was 
almost impossible not to conflict with a regular meeting 
of some other association to which some of their members 
likewise belonged. The question of the children being 
“over-clubbed” having been challenged it was felt desir¬ 
able to carry on a survey of every boy and girl nine years 
of age and over to ascertain just how effective the present 
program was. As the superintendent of schools had been 
active in developing the club idea in connection with hob¬ 
bies in the high school, he himself felt that an opportunity 
to check the effectiveness of his own program was before 
him and he gave his cooperation with the other held agen¬ 
cies to secure the desired information. 

Tables accompanying this article were made up from 
the data obtained. The final percentages, 41.S per cent 
for boys in no clubs and 39.87 per cent for girls in no 
clubs, tend to give an incorrect picture School clubs are 
all held during school hours and can cause no conflict with 
outside activities. The fact that 72.8 per cent of the boys 
have no activity outside of school clubs and that 75 2 per 
cent of the girls are in a similar situation is no indication 
that the boys or girls at any age arc "over-clubbed.” A 
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summary of “club members" gives a total of 653 for all 
ages (boys). The figures show 324 boys out of 779 in 
no clubs or 455 in various kinds of clubs. Now subtracting 
the number (203) in school clubs from the 455 in various 
clubs we find but 252 boys in nonschool clubs Dividing 
this number into the total club membership minus the 
number in school clubs only, we get the information that 
each boy attendiOig clubs outside of school is a member 
of 1.7 clubs Oh the average. The fact is that some are 
members of as many as 6 different organizations. Certain 
types seem more attracted to club organizations than 
others 

SURVEY OF Out oF-ScHOo^ Activities—Keene 
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Total number girls surveyed—815 

Total number girls in school cluba only—288 

Total number guls In no clubit—326 

Per cent in no activity ouleido of school—76 2 

Per cent in no clubs—30 87 

Outside of the high school, the schools themselves are 
not functioning any too well in developing organized groups 
of children. The high-school plan will be carried into the 
grades in the hope that being given a “taste” of organized 
club work we may find our youth more eager to engage in 
those pursuits outside of their school time and club activi¬ 
ties may actually function in making the best use of leisure 
time. 

It might be interesting to note that the scouting pro¬ 
gram as developed here was claimed to be sufficient to 
care for the needs of the city. Boy scouts take care of 
boys from 12 to 18. We have 433 such boys in Keene. 
According to the table 65 boys are being reached by this 
organization. Arranged in the following form the facts 
are more evident. 

Ales 12 19 14 IS 16 17 IS 

Available boye . 96 103 101 77 66 39 20 

Reached byDSA.. 7 23 16 7 6 2 1 

The Boy Scout organization was not selected to show 
the field still untouched by them because they were falling 
more than other groups but rather because they have been 
the first to respond to the situation. The New Hamp¬ 
shire State Council of the Boy Scout Association soon 
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meets in Keene to formulate plans for extending the scout- 
ing organization here. The results of the survey arc 
included In this article to encourage others to make similar 
surveys leading to possibly similar results. Incidentally 
it might be well to add that it was neither the largest nor 
the most influential organization that precipitated this 
study but a little group reaching 24 girls; namely, our 
4-H Club Workers. The willingness to “do" seems to 
be present on the outside but there are many difficulties 
to be overcome in “locating” the available children. Why 
not cooperate in acquainting these outside workers with 
the available children? They would find securing such 
data impossible without our aid. Let us, as school super¬ 
intendents, help! 



EDUCATING THE EDUCATORS—IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 

Archie M. Palmer 

The demands made upon our colleges and universities, 
especially since the World War, for an enlarged and 
more effective service have stimulated a widespread pro¬ 
fessional interest in problems of higher education. One 
evidence of this interest is the decided movement on the 
part of those engaged in college administration and college 
teaching to seek guidance and improvement in their chosen 
work. In response to this demand professional courses 
dealing with problems in this field are to be found listed 
in nearly forty university and college catalogues. 

Not only do faculty members and graduate students 
planning to enter the college teaching profession seek sub¬ 
ject-matter courses in their chosen fields, but they also 
demand professional courses designed to improve their 
teaching technique and to provide them with a broad 
conception of the college enterprise. College administra¬ 
tors are also being attracted by the opportunities offered 
for the study and discussion of problems in the field of 
higher education. 

Systematic instruction in college administration and 
college teaching was first given at Teachers College of 
Columbia University and at Purdue University, In 1923* 
1924 Teachers College offered a general course on college 
administration for graduate students interested in the prob¬ 
lems of the American college, while that same year Purdue 
University offered a course, Psychology of Learning and 
Teaching Applied to College Work, intended primarily for 
its own assistants and Instructors but also occasionally 
attended since its inception by those of professorial rank 
and by graduate students who had had teaching experi¬ 
ence. The course at Purdue, which is given only in alter- 
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nate years, is designed to review the psychology of learn¬ 
ing and teaching and to make a critical study of modern 
methods and techniques of teaching in colleges. 

The variety and scope of the courses on the organisa¬ 
tion and administration of higher education, which have 
now been ofiered at Teachers College of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity for the past nine years, have been steadily increas¬ 
ing. During that period opportunity has been offered for 
the study and discussion of a wide range of problems in 
the field of higher education to some 540 instructors, ad¬ 
ministrative ofilcets, and others interested in higher edu¬ 
cational institutions. The positions they hold are indicative 
of the types of college officials who have taken advantage 
of these courses. Included in the group who have studied 
at this particular institution are 45 college presidents, 66 
deans, 30 registrars, 6 deans of men, 19 deans of women, 
36 heads of departments, 128 college professors and in¬ 
structors, 4 directors of research, 3 directors of personnel, 
5 assistants to presidents, 4 librarians, 2 treasurers, 2 busi¬ 
ness managers, and a number of others in various college 
or other educational positions. 

The summer vacation seems to be the most popular 
time for conducting professional courses on higher educa¬ 
tion Not only are college administrators and college 
teachers more likely to he able to attend courses then, but 
there is also better opportunity for enlisting the services 
of specialists and experienced workers in the field to direct 
the work of these groups during the summer months. 

Twenty-seven institutions offered courses on various as¬ 
pects of college administration and college teaching during 
the past summer. Included in the group were the Uni¬ 
versities of California, Chicago, Cincinnati, Colorado, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne¬ 
braska, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pittsburgh, Southern 
California, Washington, and Wisconsin; Duke, Indiana, 
New York, Northwestern, Ohio State, Stanford, and 
Western Reserve Universities; Colorado State Teachers 
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College, George Peabody College for Teachers, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and Teachers 
College of Columbia University. 

The regular teaching staffs of these institutions were 
augmented by a number of specialists and experienced 
workers in the college administrative and teaching fields. 
Among those giving their services last summer were a 
number of college presidents, including Frank L. MeVey 
of the University of Kentucky, George F. Zook of the 
University of Akron, Homer P. Rainey of Bucknell Uni¬ 
versity, and Wendell S. Brooks of Intermountain Union 
College; former presidents Clarence C. Little of the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, George A. Works of the Connecticut 
Agricultural College, and A M. Stowe of the University 
of the City of Toledo; Vice President C. S. Yoakum of 
the University of Michigan; and a number of presidents 
of teachers colleges. Deans H. D. Sheldon of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oregon, Shelton Phelps of George Peabody 
College, H L. Smith of Indiana University, Charles E. 
Friley of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, and A. J. Brumbaugh of the University of Chicago 
also conducted courses this past summer, as did Registrars 
Ezra L, Gillls of the University of Kentucky, J. R. Robin¬ 
son of George Peabody College, and many other experi¬ 
enced survey and research workers in the field of higher 
education. 

While the offerings at most of the institutions were lim¬ 
ited to a single course or two on selected phases of the 
field, more comprehensive and varied programs were avail¬ 
able at several institutions, particularly at the University 
of Chicago, Teachers College of Columbia University, the 
University of Michigan, Ohio State University, and the 
University of Pittsburgh. Basic or general courses on the 
organization and administration of the American college 
and university, as well as specific problems of instruction 
and of the professional duties of the various administra¬ 
tive officers, both academic and business, were offered at 
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these five institutions. General courses were also given at 
the University of Colorado, Indiana University, the Uni¬ 
versity of Kentucky, the University of Minnesota, New 
York University, Duke University, and Western Reserve 
University. 

In addition to the sequence of courses offered at the 
University of Chicago an institute for administrative offi¬ 
cers of higher institutions was held. The central theme 
of the institute last summer was recent trends in American 
college education. A conference for the discussion of both 
internal and external problems of the junior college was 
held at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Considerable attention was given to questions of college 
instruction and its improvement m the courses offered this 
past summer, both in the basic courses and also in specific 
courses on this subject, which were conducted at a number 
of institutions. Courses on training-school problems in 
the professional education of teachers, intended primarily 
for those concerned with teacher-training institutions, were 
offered at the Universities of Chicago, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, the Colorado State Teachers College, Teach¬ 
ers College of Columbia University, and George Peabody 
College for Teachers. These courses included the con¬ 
sideration of both administrative and instructional prob¬ 
lems. 

Courses of particular value to those concerned with or 
interested in the office of the college registrar were offered 
at the Universities of Chicago and Kentucky, at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, and at Teachers College. 
Special courses on the financial and business administration 
of higher institutions were offered at the University of 
Chicago and at Teachers College. Instruction in publicity 
and public relations and in vocational guidance in colleges 
was also given at Teachers College. Instruction in the 
work of deans of men, deans of women, and other college 
personnel officers was announced among the offerings at 
the Universities of Chicago, Iowa, Michigan, Pittsburgh, 
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and Southern California^ New York University, and Teach¬ 
ers College of Columbia University. 

The following institutions offered specific courses on the 
junior college last summer: the Universities of California, 
Chicago, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Southern 
California, and Washington; Duke, New York, North¬ 
western, Ohio State, and Stanford Universities; George 
Peabody College for Teachers and Teachers College of 
Columbia University. These courses were intended both 
for administrators and instructors in junior colleges and 
for those interested in learning about this important edu¬ 
cational movement. Superintendents of schools, principals, 
and directors of junior colleges, as well as professors of 
secondary education, were among those conducting summer 
offerings in this field. During the regular school year simi¬ 
lar courses on problems related specifically to the junior 
college have also been offered at the Universities of Ala¬ 
bama, Arkansas, Cincinnati, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Texas; and at George Wash¬ 
ington, Stanford, and Yale Universltlea. 

Although three of the twenty institutions, which in 1930 
announced summer courses on the professional study of 
problems of higher education, did not offer such courses 
this past summer the number of institutions was augmented 
by ten new ones, bringing the total number of institu¬ 
tions announcing such summer courses in 1931 to twenty- 
seven. The individual course offerings have also been ex¬ 
panded materially both in number and in scope, and in 
addition to these specific professional courses there arc 
offered, both in summer sessions and during the academic 
year, many courses on the history, principles, and phil¬ 
osophy of education and in particular subject-matter fields 
which are of value and interest to college teachers and 
administrators. 

Those able to absent themselves from their official duties 
during the regular academic year find general courses on 
college-administrative and teaching •problems offered at 
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the Universities of Chicago, Cincinnati, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, Notre Dame, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pittsburgh, and Southern California; at Cornell, George 
Washington, Indiana, New York, Ohio State, Stanford, 
Western Reserve, and Yale Universities; at George Pea¬ 
body College for Teachers, Iowa State College, Pennsyl¬ 
vania State College, and Teachers College of Columbia 
University; and in alternate years at Purdue University. 
Some years ago a seminar in problems of higher educa¬ 
tion was started at Harvard University by the dean of the 
Graduate School of Education but, while successful, it was 
discontinued because of the pressure of other duties. 

Special libraries in the field of higher education have 
been established at a number of institutions as valuable 
by-products of the instructional phase of these professional 
courses. Bibliographies on the different aspects of college 
administration have been compiled. Significant research 
studies have been made and publications, including Fh.D 
dissertations, have resulted. At several institutions the 
students in the courses as well as the staff have been 
afforded opportunity to participate in surveys of individual 
colleges, of groups of colleges, and of entire State systems 
of education. 

These summer sessions conducted on college and uni¬ 
versity campuses have provided an immeasurable stimulus 
to the professional growth of college faculties and a 
steadily increasing number of college administrators and 
teachers have been taking advantage of the opportunities 
for in-service improvement offered during the long vaca¬ 
tion period. A decade ago the principal groups served in 
summer sessions were undergraduate students, many of 
them making up scholastic deficiencies, but now the pre¬ 
dominating group is composed of teachers and other pro¬ 
fessional men and women who are unable to attend courses 
during the academic year. 

That so many institutions are making this positive en¬ 
deavor to meet a real need and to develop a science of 
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college administration is most encouraging. Furthermore, 
the heads of schools of education at a number of other 
institutions have indicated to the writer a keen interest 
in the introduction of professional courses in college admin¬ 
istration and teaching, so there is every indication that the 
number of such courses will steadily increase. 



TEXTBOOKS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
David Snei>den 

Professor Bernard's article in The Journal of Edu- 
CATioNAL SociOLOOY for October 1931 suggests to the 
present commentator certain opportunities for improved 
“pedagogy” which he thinks are being woefully neglected 
in current developments in college classes of the super*rich 
subject of social psychology. 

Professor Bernard seems to approve that the purpose of 
the writer of a textbook in this field which derives from a 
conviction “that only very few students are going to be 
investigators in the science of social psychology, but that 
perhaps ninety-nine out of each hundred will take the course 
for the purpose of understanding human nature and func¬ 
tional human and group relationship.” 

Amen to that I At least in all liberal-college or arts- 
and-science university departments the expected function¬ 
ings of this course should be conspicuously in the field of 
liberal, as contrasted with preprofessional, educations. 
And, having that purpose in view, Professor Bernard seems 
to favor the textbook that “sets forth the results of in¬ 
vestigation (W'ithout much reference to the methods by 
which these results were achieved.” Surely all pedagogi- 
cally minded college instructors—may their tribe increase 
—can well approve of that ideal. 

For purposes of this paper, then, let us assume that the 
course or courses based on the textbooks under considera¬ 
tion are regarded as contributions to the liberal (nonvoca- 
tional) educations of undergraduates. But liberal educa¬ 
tions, as the present writer conceives them, embrace sev¬ 
eral ranges or genera of considerably diverse objectives, 
of which the two classes of chief concern to the social psy¬ 
chologist are those contributing respectively to personal 
culture (capacities for superior personal utilization of the 
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finer things of life) and to superior social cooperations— 
patriotic, democratic, fatnilistic, etc. 

Eventually an advanced science of educational values 
will strongly indicate the desirability of offering to liberal- 
college students two quite distinctive courses in social psy¬ 
chology—the first to minister to those higher curiosities 
and interests in human-group action wherever found, and 
quite without practical purpose; and the second rather 
directly framed to provide the insights and ideals by which 
the youth of today may be helped to become the superior 
cooperators of a few years hence in voting, in dealing as 
citizens with crime, vice, and poverty, in helping towards 
the building of fine family life, and in sharing the alert 
citizen's responsibilities of urban planning, international 
harmonizations, and other large-scale social constructions 
and supervisions. 

But It is too early to expect such scientific differentiation 
of objectives and courses as yet, So let us proceed to 
consider the characteristics of a single course using one 
or more textbooks. 

Most textbooks at high-school or college levels which 
aim to be really “comprehensive” seem certain to be pretty 
dreary affairs. “A textbook that is intended to be a treat¬ 
ise on social psychology should, it seems to me, cover the 
whole range of psychological processes or behavior ad¬ 
justments in society,” says Professor Bernard in the article 
referred to. But to do that, as the field is now expanding, 
the textbook will have to be as compressed and dried-up 
as a mummy or else it should run to 20,000 pages or more. 
Of course a twenty-thousand-page reference work, in so 
new and fascinating a field as social psychology, would serve 
as a treasure house to a pedagogically wise Instructor who- 
had effectively planned, for example, a one-semester course 
and who used the treatise deliberately as a source of refer¬ 
ence readings. But many younger instructors are not in¬ 
dependent enough to do that. 

Hence, it is suggested that at least some of our more 
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able social psychologists should undertake to produce guides 
or handbooks for young college teachers and their stu¬ 
dents, which handbooks should be neither encyclopaedic 
treatises nor yet highly compressed and inevitably dessic- 
cated outlines—and what plagues to freshness and interest 
outlines or dried-up syllabi can become 1 

But the foregoing considerations are forcing us at last 
to close grip with the basic problems of all: What should 
be the specific objectives of a liberal (merged cultural and 
civistic) one-semester course in social psychology? Upon 
what materials should it most draw? And what methods 
of presentation should prove especially fruitful? Granted 
either considerable agreement of social psychologists on 
answers to these, or else much originative ingenuity on the 
part of a path breaker among them, we certainly have indi¬ 
cated the scope and form of the proposed textbook, have 
we not? Towards adding to the gayety of nations let 
the writer express his opinions on the above questions, in 
view of the fact that in so much of his efforts to derive 
and apply to educational policy making the useful and 
usable findings of the social sciences—and certainly includ¬ 
ing much of social psychology—he has so often been con¬ 
fronted by problems closely akin to those to be solved by 
the social psychologist in trying to construct and present 
really functional liberal courses in his field. 

The specific objectives of the one-semester course should 
not include attempts to survey the entire field—of distant 
life and near life, primitive life and sophisticated life, war 
life and peace life, working life and play life, city life and 
rural life, married life and celibate life. Even in much 
less complicated fields such as physics, geology, or biology 
the liberalizing educational effects of one-semester courses 
are killed by the logical determinations of instructors to 
achieve comprehensiveness. 

Let us think of the course as we might think of a three 
months’ trip to Europe—as a kind of gigantic sampling 
But sampling of what? Well, first, the areas, places, and 
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topics that promise most of appreciational enrichment to 
our kind of persons in our times. And second, samplings 
of the areas now practicable of access. 

Or let us think analogically of a one-semester's course 
in American poetry, with its thousands of possible authors 
and volumes, its hundreds of thousands of poems. What 
are the not too many which are most significant—significant 
for our day’s historical interpretations, perspectives, inter¬ 
ests in crises and transitions, changes of popular sentiment? 

Next, what materials? Here the present writer thinks 
Dr, Bernard too modest, too restrained in his outlook 
What he has to say about limitations In the sources and 
in the applications of the results of the experimental method 
is well taken. 

But, for pedagogical purposes, why does he not give 
far more attention to the world of each student’s own 
experiences? Why, too, does he not find far more analo¬ 
gies between effective methods for social psychology and 
those of geology than with those of chemistry? 

Each student in a course in social psychology has lived 
all his days amidst the cohesions, the tensions, and the 
oppositions of persons in social groups He has seen 
and shared in much of jealousies, friendlinesses, domina¬ 
tions, herd formations, rivalries, lusts, hero worshipings, 
intolerances, and hundreds of other naraeable and unname- 
ablc human reactions He himself has been conscious in 
scores of ways of those appetites, repulsions, longings, and 
apprehensions which, at least to the partly informed mind, 
must seem a part of instinctive or original nature because 
it is so difficult—perhaps impossible, in spite of the psy¬ 
chologists—to ascribe their origins to sources in the per¬ 
sons or acts of other human beings. 

Even the unreflective student has personally experienced 
or been a near witness to hundreds of the social relation¬ 
ships which tie together mother and child, husband and 
wife, chums, friends, business partners, employer and em¬ 
ployee, leader and follower. And, hardly less, is he rich 
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in experiences, personal or secondhand, of the causes, 
processes, and cfEects of strains and disruptions in such 
relationships? 

Like a Western prospector who has “studied every inch 
of Mohave county,” though, as yet he be no geologist, 
or like a Ulysses who “is a part of all that he has met—■ 
cities, councils, governments,” the student is replete with 
the raw materials out of which the amateur social psy¬ 
chologist—that is, the practitioner of culture and civism 
—can readily be fashioned, provided the Instructor draw 
upon and organize these highly localized and personal 
riches rather than spend most of his time fetching argosies 
of strange goods from afar. 

Which brings us to the methods, first to guide in organ¬ 
izing the course—and the handbook for the younger in¬ 
structors—and, second, in pursuing its particular purposes 
by day-to-day lectures, field observations, reading of the 
results of research, and even more discreet reading of such 
of those Intuitive interpreters—some essayists, some novel¬ 
ists, some dramatists, some poets—who are able to reach 
Into the hearts of things. How many decades of social 
psychological research will ever give us what that curious 
seer, Bernard Shaw, has given us in his preface to Saint 
Joan? 

But it requires very fine techniques to tap, interpret, 
generalize, and reapply for further growths the rich, al¬ 
ready acquired experiences and the still hungry outreach- 
ings of youthful learners in these fields. Unfortunately, 
most Ph.D. and college-instructorship-bred teachers are 
still fairly contemptuous of any sustained study of the 
“arts” of good teaching methods—but that condition will 
improve. 

In certain of his own books on educational sociology 
the writer has employed, in face of the doubtings of pub¬ 
lishers but with much success at least in his own classes, 
various kinds of graded questions under the title Inter¬ 
pretations of (Personal) Experience. It is entirely prac- 
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ticable, of course, to devise on any topic of everyday 
life a series of leading, even cross-examining, questions 
which will induce the student to recall occurrences and 
valuations in his own life or that observed in others, and 
to pass on to a series of tentative inferences and even 
generalizations—and so prepare himself apperceptively 
for vital response to, and assimilation of, the instructor's 
more fundamental presentations. 

The writer believes that during the next few years de¬ 
cisive and perhaps rapid trends will take place in the cur¬ 
ricula of secondary and collegiate liberal educations towards 
the use of present-day and future problems, the living 
materials of today, and the methods of using to the full 
first-hand experiences of learners. We shall in literatures 
leave the classical behind us, in the sciences we shall use 
appreciation-producing rather than logically organized ap¬ 
proaches, and through the mental and social sciences we 
shall seek realistic interpretations of our own personal 
lives and group associations, leaving here, too, much of 
old history far to the rear. 

In pursuit of these ideals there is no good reason why 
social psychology should not provide some of the most 
fruitful courses in the new liberal education. 



AN ATTEMPT TO RELATE SOCIOLOGY TO 
TEACHERS’ ACTIVITIES 

Florence Zelenv^ 

In an attempt to eliminate to some extent the influence 
of personal bias (not necessarily group bias) from the 
determination of the content of a course in educational 
sociology, the Charters-Waples “Master List of Teachers’ 
Activities"® was sent to twenty-eight of the twenty-nine 
editors and contributing editors of The Journal op Edu¬ 
cational Sociology with the request that they indicate 
on. the check list the activities of teachers which they think 
may be performed more effectively through a knowledge 
of sociology, Eighteen or 62 per cent of the group re¬ 
sponded to the request. These opinions were organized 
and listed in a master table entitled, “Sociological Aspects 
of the Teacher’s Job."* It is to be observed that these 
opinions are expressed in terms of the activities teachers 
are actually found to perform. 

It is believed that these activities may be used to help 
guide in the organization of functional courses in educa¬ 
tional sociology, There probably are activities that may 
be added to a course which teachers should perform but 
do not This study is not to be considered as final but, 
rather, suggestive of the sociological aspects of teachers’ 
activities and of problems for research in educational 
sociology. 

The master table shows 197 activities from the com¬ 
plete list of 913 activities listed by Charters and Waples, 
These 197 activities were checked by 11 (61 per cent) or 

>Thi9 Btudy was prep^cd by the author under thfe direction of Rosa L- Finney, University 
of Minnesota, and L D Zeleny, State Teachera Collew^ St Cloud, Mlhn It la to «rve 

a fof dcttitnlrunij the ccmtent of ^ fwth^oimna t^xi Sn educational aociology by 
Drs Finney and Zeleny 

■W W Charters and Doi^las Waples, Tht Commonmalih Ttoi^htT Tfatmng Sfudy 
(Chicago: The Unlvcraityof Chicago Press, 1929) xx+6^ pp TWb extensive study 
of the activities of teachers was hnanced by the ComnionweaUh Fund In order to pro¬ 
cure a functional study of teaching 

lit waa finally neceBsaiy to omU the complete table from this article due to space Hml- 
tatioTiB 
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more of the 18 experts. Following each activity listed is 
a check if it was ranked for importance in deciles l-S, 
inclusive, by a representative group of educators, a second 
check if ranked for difficulty in deciles 1-5; and a third 
check if it was ranked for desirability of pre-service train¬ 
ing in deciles 1-5. The decile rankings given by the edu¬ 
cators for importance, difficulty, and pre-service training 
were taken from the summary tables B, C, and D of The 
Contmonwealth Teacher Training Study, but for this study 
it was necessary to find the arithmetical mean of the rank¬ 
ings given by the educators for each of the activities in 
the list.^ Those evaluating the activities were University 
of Chicago graduates, city high-school principals, super¬ 
visors of practice teaching (secondary grades), college in¬ 
structors of secondary education, city junlor-high-school 
teachers, intermediate teachers, kindergarten-primary 
teachers, rural teachers, city elementary-school principals, 
city supervisors of elementary grades, supervisors of prac¬ 
tice teaching in elementary grades, and college instructors 
in elementary education; and in the ranking for importance, 
teachers in elementary experimental schools are added to 
the list. 

Each activity in the list that 15-18 of the experts checked 
is starred to show its probable importance and those activi¬ 
ties which in addition to being checked by 15-18 experts 
are ranked in deciles 1-5 for importance, difficulty, and de- 
siiability of pre-service training are double starred. 

Masmr Table I (Abridoed) 

Sociological Aspects of the Teachers Job 

(This abridged table only gives the activities considered important 
by the sociologists or by the sociologists and the educators, It includes 
the starred and double starred items only ) 

*Selecting objectives 

♦♦Planning, selection, and organiaation of subject matter 

♦♦Planning methods of developing interests 

♦♦Planning methods of evaluating pupils' needs, interests, and 
achievements 

♦Planning methods of developing teachers' personal traits 
•CharUra and Wnplea, op til,, p 536 620 
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*+Defining general objectives for the grade or subject 

♦♦Evaluating objectives 

♦♦Defining objectives in the conduct of pupils' classroom and extra- 
classroom activities 

♦Explaining to pupils reasons for the performance of classroom 
and extraclassroom activities. 

♦Complying with social conventions 

♦Acting courteously towards others 

♦Respecting desires and welfare of others 

♦Meeting personal obligations as a member of the school 

♦Acting courteously towards teachers 

♦Conforming to school customs 

♦♦Determining traits to be taught 
♦Proteoting school community 
♦Establishing cordial relations with pupils 
♦Obtaining information about pupils 

♦♦Giving advice and information to parents 
♦Giving advice and information to occupational groups and social 
organizations 

♦♦Giving assistance to parents 

♦Giving assistance to occupational groups and social orgamzations 
♦Obtaining advice and information from parents, occupational 
groups, and social organizations 
♦Establishing cordial relations with parents 
♦Developing a cooperative spirit in occupational groups 
♦Helping to enforce child-welfare laws against occupational groups 
♦Acting as mediator between parents, occupations groups, social 
organizations, and between members of the community at large 
♦PartidpaticMi m meetings of parents 

The original master table reveals the fact that 197 
activities or 21.6 per cent of the complete list of 913 
activities in the Check List of Teachers* Activities were 
checked by at least 11 of the 18 editors and contributing 
editors of The Journal of Educational Sociology 
who participated in this study as those activities which 
could probably be performed more effectively through a 
knowledge of sociology. 

In division I, Teachers’ Activities Involved in Class¬ 
room Instruction, subdivision A, Teaching Subject Matter, 
23 or 32,4 per cent of the 71 activities listed by Charters 
and Waples were checked by at least 11 of the 18 judges; 
7 of the activities were starred; t.e., checked by 15-18 
judges; and 6 were double starred; i.c., checked by 15-18 
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judges and ranked in deciles 1-5 for importance, difficulty, 
and desirability of pre-service training. 

In division I, subdivision B, Teaching Pupils to Study, 
3 of the 37 activities were checked by at least 11 of the 
18 judges. 

In division II, Teachers’ Activities Involved in School 
and Class Management, subdivision A, Activities Involved 
in Recording and Reporting Facts Concerning Pupils, of 
the 153 activities listed only 1 was checked by 11 of the 
18 judges. 

In division II, subdivision B, Activities Involving Con¬ 
tacts with Pupils, 71 or 34.6 per cent of the 205 activities 
listed were checked by at least 11 of the 18 judges. Of 
these 77 activities, 16 were starred and 2 double starred. 

In division III, Activities Involving Supervision of 
Pupils’ Extraclass Activities (exclusive of activities in¬ 
volved in school and classroom management), 55 or 37.5 
per cent of the 146 activities listed, were checked by at 
least 11 of the 18 judges; 6 were starred and none were 
double starred. 

In division IV, Activities Involving Relationships with 
the Personnel of the School Staff, none of the 200 activi¬ 
ties listed was checked by 11 of the 18 judges. 

In division V, Teachers’ Activities Involving Relations 
with Members of School Community, 43 or 100 per cent 
of the 43 activities listed were checked by at least 11 of 
the 18 judges Of these activities 17 were starred and 
2 double starred. 

In division VI, Activities Concerned with Professional 
and Personal Advancement, I of the 38 activities listed 
was checked by 11 of the 18 judges. 

In division VII, Activities in Connection with School 
Plant and Supplies, none of the 20 activities listed was 
checked by 11 of the 18 judges. 

The preceding analysis, which shows the relative impor¬ 
tance of the major divisions of the Charters-Waplcs list 
according to the educational sociologists, may be summar- 
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lied and compared with rankings of the same attivitics 
made by the large group of educators represented in the 
CharterS'Waples study. This is accomplished in tables 
II and III. Table II indicates the activities checked by 
the educational sociologists and table III indicates various 
rankings of the educators in general. 

Tablb II 

The ActiviUes Checked by Educational Sociologlata 
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The number and percentage of selected activities in each 
division ranked by educators in deciles 1-5 for three of the 
criteria, i.e., importance, difficulty, and desirability of pre¬ 
service training. Those ranked in deciles 1-5 for two of 
the criteria, those ranked in deciles 1-5 for one criterion, 
and those not ranked m deciles 1-5 for any of the criteria. 
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102 or 51.7 per cent of the 197 selected activities were 
ranked by educators in deciles 1-5 for importance and 72 
or 36.5 per cent were ranked in deciles 1-5 for difficulty 
Further analysis of the master table reveals certain 
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major activities of teachers to which sociology may make 
a contribution These are presented in Table IV. Column 

1 indicates the percentage of the selected activities in rela¬ 
tion to the entire list of activities in the division. Column 

2 indicates the percentage of the activities in the division 
that were checked by 15-18 of the judges, and column 3 
indicates the percentage ranked by the Charters-Waples 
group of educators in deciles 1-5 for importance 
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Major AcUviUea of Teachers to which Sociology May Make a Contribution 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

It should be clearly recognized that the conclusions are 
based on opinions of experts and subject to all the limita¬ 
tions of opinions studied; that a check placed after one 
activity has not necessarily meant the same as a check 
placed after another activity; that the number of experts 
cooperating is small, that the study has not found new 
activities teachers ought to perform (Charters and Waples 
found, however, that 25 piofessois of education and their 
graduate students could not add activities to the list); that 
some of the activities may be valueless (these will show 
low decile rankings); that the activities checked do not 
necessarily constitute the basis for an entire course in edu¬ 
cational sociology, and, that the activities need to be 
studied from other approaches as well as the sociological. 
It is probable that sociologists may add some new activities 
to the list that educators would fail to add. 

While 102 of the 197 selected activities of the master 
table were ranked by representative gioups of educatois 
in deciles 1-5 foi importance, it may be possible that soci¬ 
ologists, because of a different point of view, might have 
ranked moie as important. The same is true for the 
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difficulty ranking. Also, if educational sociology is taught 
in the schools as a study of the community with students 
carrying on investigations in connection with the course, 
more of these activities might have been ranked by sociol¬ 
ogists in deciles 1-5 for desirability of pre-service training 
than were ranked thus by the educators. 

The present study may suggest the possible content for 
the construction of part of a course on educational soci¬ 
ology—the course aiming to include the principles and 
facts, a knowledge of which is important for the per¬ 
formance of the activities selected, and which will include 
•efficient methods for the performance of these activities. 
Or suggestions for the performance of the activities may 
serve as illustrations of the basic principles. Or one may 
check an existing course in educational sociology to deter¬ 
mine whether it contains the principles and methods neces¬ 
sary to perform the selected activities and one can note 
whether the activities treated in the course arc those rank¬ 
ing high for importance and difficulty, and note whether 
the activities ranked Important and difficult are the ones 
that receive the most attention in the course. 

This study may also reveal the need of further research 
in the attempt to determine more effective methods of 
performing the activities. 



AN EVALUATION OF THE OUTSIDE READING 
INTERESTS OF A GROUP OF SENIOR-HIGH- 
SCHOOL PUPILS 

WiiLiAM R. Cain and Francis J. Brown 

This study is an evaluation of the outside reading inter¬ 
ests of adolescent children. The group studied were stu¬ 
dents in the sophomore and senior years of a senior high 
school in a suburban town in northern New Jersey. 

The list of books read by the students was procured 
during the regular activities period. On specially pre¬ 
pared forms, so arranged that the students knew that any 
possibility of identification was eliminated, each child listed 
all of the books read during the summer vacation and the 
first three months of the school year exclusive of school 
assignments. 

Table I gives the total and average number of books 
read by each pupil in the sophomore and senior years of 
the high school. 

Table I 

TQio\ number oj Ateroge number uad 
books read by lach pupil 

Sophomore rirls. ^ 780 2 7 

Sophomore boye . . 679 2 4 

Senior nirla .. » , 473 2 9 

Senior boy? , r 301 I Z 

These books were classified in three ways: first, accord¬ 
ing to those found in the published list of the National 
Council of Teachers of English; second, according to those 
written by authors listed in the published list just men¬ 
tioned; and thud, according to the value assigned to them 
by the writers of this paper. 

In this last classification the books were ranked according 
to their merit in four groups; first, those which are very 
good; second, those which possess some merit; third, those 
which are worthless but harmless; and fourth, those which 
are harmful 

In an effort to make this classification as objective as 
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possible a number of means was used. First, the pupils’ 
List was checked against the list of books for home reading 
published in December 1930 by the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Second, the Book Review Digest 
was referred to in the case of many of the books. Third, 
as many book reviews as could be found in the book-review 
section of The New York Times were used. In addition 
to using these sources of information the writers checked 
over the list with several librarians and a teacher of Eng¬ 
lish Many of the books and authors were also discussed 
with other teachers and friends who were familiar with 
them in an effort to get as broad a viewpoint as possible. 

This ranking, based upon personal judgment and the 
sources of information mentioned above, may be justified 
for several reasons. There is no published book list which 
ranks the books according to their merit. The Council of 
English Teachers’ list attempts to label the books as suit¬ 
able for freshmen, sophomores, juniors, or seniors, but 
this method of listing is of little value. There is no book 
suitable only for an “average” sophomore or an “average” 
senior as was proved by the investigation upon which this 
paper is based. Sophomore and senior tastes run from 
such authors as Alger, Chadwick, and Hope to Shakespeare, 
Dickens, Darwin, 0‘Neill, and George Bernard Shaw. 
Furthermore, no one published list contains all of the books 
listed by these pupils. 

CLASSIFICATION OF BOOKS 

First Classifeatwn. Books read by the students which 
appear in the published list of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

Sophomore girls . •. 149 books or 22 8 per cenit 

Sophomore boys .145 books or 22 6 per cent 

Semor jjirls. 79 books or 16 7 pet cent 

Senior boys , , , .. 61 books or 15 6 per cent 

Second ClasstficaHon Books written by authors who are 
Included In the published list of the National Council of 
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Teachers of English. (This includes the books of the,first 


classification.) 

Sophomore girU . 294 books or 4S 2 per cent 

Sophomore boys ...277 books or 43.2 per cent 

Senior girls . .. ... .. 191 books or 40.4 per cent 


Senior boys. 138 books or 46.0 per cent 

Third Classification, Books ranked by the ■writers of 
this paper according to their merit. 

In some instances in which the authors’ names were not given 
and in which the titles were too general to permit any attempt 
to determine the author, no information could be obtained 
about the books The following answers given by some pupils 
will illustrate this: The Devil, Rose, Ten Novels, Arctic 
Exploration, Ancietti Rome, Evolution, Fish, Cleopatra* There 
were 323 such answers or 14 per cent of the total omitted 
from the calculatiions m this classification 

No attempt was made to rank any book as to its value 
to an “average" sophomore or an “average" high-school 
pupil As was stated previously, the reading range of this 
group is very extensive. Therefore, the books are ranked 
according to their literary and, in the case of some non¬ 
fiction books, to their utilitarian values. In ranking fiction, 
the emotional appeal, the intellectual appeal, the treatment 
of details, characterization, structure, style, etc., were con¬ 
sidered. In ranking nonfiction, the author’s purpose, the 
veracity, etc., were also considered. 

In some cases different books written by the same author 
have been given different ranks and the author will there¬ 
fore be mentioned in two groups. 

Group 1. Books ranked as very good. The following 
books are representative of this group: 

Tale of Two Cittes, Dickens. 

Count of Monte Cnsto, Dumas. 

Haunted Bookshop, Morley. 

dll Quiet on the Western Front, Remarque. 

Main Street, Lewis 
Laughing Boy, La Farge. 

Jaliia, de la Roche 
Life of a Cowboy, James. 

My Autobiography, Twain. 

Napoleon, Ludwig 
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The following are some of the authors whose books are 
included In this group: Shakespeare, Hugo, Verne, Field¬ 
ing, Cooper, Maurois, Strachey, Barrie, Sienkiewicz, 
Shaw, Masefield, O’Neill, Erskine, Tarkington, Stevenson. 

Grouf 2. Books ranked as having some merit. Repre¬ 
sentative books of this group are: 

Sherhck Holmes^ Doyle, 

Forever Free, Morrow. 

Dr. Lincoln. 

Red Kntght af Germany, Gibboms, 

On the Bottom, Ellsbcrg, 

Charlie Chan Carnes On, Biggers. 

Hangman*s House, Byrtne. 

Vagabond Journey Around the World, Franck. 

Books by the following authors are also representative 
of this group: Arnold Bennett, Zane Grey, London, Per- 
ber, Atherton, G. Stratton Porter, Hemon, Boyd, Church¬ 
ill, Wharton, Norris, Rinehart. 

Group 3, Books ranked as worthless but harmless. 
Representative books of this group arc: 

Car of Croesus, Poole. 

The Iron Puddlar, Davis. 

Chances, Gibbs. 

Bar 20, MuKord. 

God's Country, Curwood, 

The Man They Hanged, Chambers, 

Potter and the Clay, Hooper. 

Big Money, Wexiehouse. 

Heft Tackle Todd, Chadwick. 

Burning Beauty, Bailey. 

The following are some of the authors whose books- 
are also representative of this group: Wright, Grey, Roh¬ 
mer, Wallace, Oppenheim, Biggers, Altshclter, Van Dinc',, 
Rinehart, London, Beach, Norris. 

Group 4. Books ranked as harmful. The following 
books are representative of this group: 

Al Capone—Biography of a Self-Made Man, Pasley. 

Louis B ere fit, Clarke. 

It, Glyn. 

Man and Maid, Glyn. 

Millie, Clarke. 
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Strangm Ma^ Kiss, Parrott 

iVar 'Nurse, Anonymous. 

Ex-wife, Anonymous. 

Ex-husband, Anonymous. 

The per cent of books read, falling in each group on 
the basis of this classification, is shown in Table II below: 

Table II 

Per Cent of Books \n Each Group of Third Classification 

^ Sdphomore Stntor 

Croup Ronkint Cirh Boys GHIs Boys 

Group!, , . . . , . , 21 4 30 0 30 8 30,0 

GroupZ., ,, 29 2 32.3 28 5 30 0 

Group 3 , . ,, 47 6 37 6 41 3 3B 2 

Group 4,,,, , Ifl 02 14 18 

ANALYSIS OF DATA 

Approximately 44 per cent of the books read were writ¬ 
ten by authors listed in the English teachers’ published list. 
Almost all of these books are included in the first and 
second groups of the third classification. About 57 per 
cent of the books read are ranked as “very good” or as 
“having some merit.” The percentage of “harmful” books 
is very small. 

During the time which this survey covered the girls read 
one book per pupil more than the boys. In the case of the 
senior class the girls read 1.7 books per pupil more than 
the boys. The drop in the boys’ reading from 2.4 books 
per pupil in the sophomore year to 1.2 books per pupil in 
the senior year is probably due to the increased participa¬ 
tion in athletics and other extracurricular activities. 

A comparison of the three classifications shows a slight 
increase in the pupils’ abilities to choose good books inde¬ 
pendently. In the first classification 22.7 per cent of books 
read by the sophomores were definitely recommended by 
the book list whereas only 16.1 per cent of these books 
were read by the seniors. In the second classification the 
sophomores read 44,2 per cent and the seniors read 43.2 
per cent of the books written by authors mentioned in the 
published book list. In the third classification, shown in 
Table II, the sophomores read 56.5 per cent and the seniors 
read 58.6 per cent of the books ranked as “very good” 
or “having some merit.” The sophomores, therefore, chose 
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approximately 34 per cent of these good books without 
the aid of the book list and the seniors chose 43 per cent 
in the same manner. Assuming that these percentages rep¬ 
resent the pupils’ abilities to choose good reading material 
we may say that this ability for discrimination increased 
about 9 per cent during the three years of senior high 
school. 

It IS interesting to see that the percentage of books in 
the two upper groups of the third classification are almost 
the same for the sophomores as for the seniors. In these 
groups were 56,4 per cent of the books read by the sopho¬ 
mores and 58.6 per cent of those read by the seniors. 

The ranking of the boys’ reading in the third classifi¬ 
cation is almost the same for the sophomores as for the 
seniors. The girls’ reading in this classification, however, 
shows a promising change. The books ranked as group 
1, or “very good,” increased from 21.4 per cent in the 
sophomore year to 30.8 per cent in the senior year. There 
was also a corresponding decrease of about 6 per cent in 
the books of group 3—those ranked as “worthless but 
harmless.” 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

The number of books read by the average high-school 
pupil seems rather small. The boys read less than the girls. 

More than half of the books read by the pupils have 
some literary merit. The percentage of harmful books vs 
very small. Approximately 40 per cent of the books have 
no particular merit. Most of these are mystery, detective, 
murder, and light love stories. There is a need here for 
more emphasis on discrimination. 

There is, however, a small but definite increase from 
the sophomore year to the senior year in the pupils’ power 
to choose good books. This increase is so small that it 
hardly Justifies the three years of teaching which have pro¬ 
duced it. Certainly it implies that, as taught at present, 
English courses are not functioning adequately in stimu¬ 
lating and guiding into worth-while channels the free read¬ 
ing interests of children. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND ME'I’HODS IN 
EDUCATIONAI- SOCIOLOGY 

In oidei that this section of The Journal ntay bi of Ihr grealed 
possible service, i/s readers are urged to send at once to the editoi 
of this department titles, and whne possible, deseiiptions of current 
research projects now in process in educational sociology and also ihosi 
projects III kindred fields of interest to edifcalional sociology, Corre- 
tpondence upon proposed projects and methods wilt be tvelronird 

Tm Wi SK’iii bi r,R Prc»|i c i 

A icsearch project into social conditions tii a subuiluin 
community (Westchestei County, New Yoik, suburban 
to New York City) with special reference to recreation is 
being uiidcl taken by the Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences at Columbia University in cooperation with the 
Westchestei County Recreation Commission. The pioject 
K being directed by Di George A. Lundberg and partici¬ 
pated in by Mi Robeit S. Lynd and othei meinbeis of the 
siaff and graduate students In sociology at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. 

The puipose* is to conduct a basic study of present 
lecreational habits and facilities in Westchester County and 
then potential adaptation and extension in the light of cui- 
lent social change in the county 

The study will be developed on two levels concurrently 
(1) A compilation of existing knowledge designed to lay 
1 broad, essential foundation foi future study howevci 
extended oi limited; (2) a few intensive projects on specifii 
problems of selected aieas 

I A preluinuar} taPid survey of thr county as a whole to (feteiiiwu 
A Major social and economic factors, such as population con- 
centratioHj locatiotL and proportion of commuting popula¬ 
tion, demographic composition, economic stratification, and 
rates of change m recent decades 
U Kind, location, and use of present public and commercial 
recreational facilities in the county h\ different groups 


’The following aUiemeni \vas furmahed Lfirough ilic Louncay of Dr Cfcorifc \ I undl>er4 
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II The Lonimiiting population 

(This will probably include case studies of two or more small 
sample groups of familLcs on different income levels, tn addi¬ 
tion to other available materials) 

A Reasons for living in county rather than in o^her suburbs 
or city, including careful check of such factors as number 
of years married and age of children when first moved to 
county, recreational and social preferences of individual mem' 
bers of the family, etc 

B Length of residence m county and m particular part of 
county, frequency of moving, and direction of movement , 
hierarchy of communities in point of popular desirability) 

C Pattern of daily living, winter and summer of the com¬ 
muting family, including— 

1 Inventory 0i daily activities of family members, including 

all forms of recreation, in relation to. 

a) Whether earned on in home, ^^neighborhood,” county, 
or New York City, 

b) Whether carried ou as a f<iutiilv> or individu?iiW% ^>x 
as members of noafamily group, 

l) Whether carried on in public, private, or commercial 
agencies, 

d) Number and kinds of facilities for recreation pos¬ 
sessed h\ the family, including automobiles, club mem¬ 
bership, books, size of yard, playground equipment, etc , 

e) Variety of contacts with groups and agencies in county 
and New York City classified bv whether each liv 
volvcs identicalf overlapping, or different groups as 
regards intomc level, local geographical area limita¬ 
tions, etc, 

III. The noncornmutUiff population' 

(The extent to which material comparable to that m the pre¬ 
ceding section will be gathered will depend upon the relative 
importance of the noncommuting population revealed under 
sect! on I above ) 

IV tVesUhester as « ''commimify" 

A, Factors—racial, economic, social, political, geographical re¬ 
ligious, recreational—making and unmaking its iinitv 
B Implications of the functional groups and cleavages in the 
county for “community'* rccrearioiial planning for the countv 
as a whole 

A Stuhy of Onk-Tbacher Schools in Texas* 
This i4 a part of the work of the University of Texas in 
research m the social sciences carried on under the auspices 
of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund. At present, a 


•By Anni^ Webb Blanton, aMOCiaU pro/eiifior of cducBtionnl adimniBtrBlIon, specialht 
in rural rducahon Umvi^rmiv of TexaR 
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study has been made of the pupils in eight one-teacher 
schools in three counties in different sections of the State. 
Each rural pupil has been matched with a child of the same 
age and sex in the city schools of the three county seats. 
All pupils, both rural and urban, have been given the fol¬ 
lowing tests—group mental tests; standardized achieve¬ 
ment tests in all of the subjects which they study; the Sims 
socio-economic test and a supplementary social test devised 
by the investigation; and a series of physical tests selected 
with the purpose of ascertaining the physical status of the 
pupils. In addition, the Binet-Simon intelligence tests have 
been given to approximately sixty per cent of the pupils. 
These are to serve as a check on the group mental tests. 
Materials have not yet been compiled. 

The Chinese Tong: A Study of Institutions* 

The tongs or societies of the Chinese are studied with 
a view to throwing further light upon the nature of institu¬ 
tions—as, the relation of institution to social organization; 
their rise; the functions they perform; their modification, 
persistence, or decay. The study centers, therefore, about 
the general problem of the natural history of institutions. 
Quantitative and ecological approaches arc employed in 
some phases of the study, but chief emphasis is put upon 
detailed case studies of tongs and of tong members. Inter¬ 
views with tong members, translations of tong records, 
public documents, published articles about tongs—these are 
the main sources of information. 

The Daily Schedule Method 

In “A Study of the Daily Schedules of Freshmen Women 
in a State Teachers College”'* the diary form of the daily 
schedule was used in collecting the data. Beginning at 
6.00 a.m. each day the student recorded the activity in 
which she was engaged at that time. The next activity 
was recorded on the second line, and the record continued 


■Atfltudy being conducted at the XTnlveralty of Hawaii by Clarence E Click 

^Dy Myrtle LeCompte, a graduate student at Teachers College of Columbia University 
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in this way during the twenty-four hours. For example; 
6.00 Sleeping 
7.00 Bathing and dressing 
7.15 Talking with roommate 
7.20 Reading the newspaper 
7.45 Breakfast, etc. 

These detailed schedules were kept for a week. 

This simple form of record is more accurate than the 
classified form sometimes used because it requires no de¬ 
layed memory or discriminating Judgment on the part of 
the student. 

As in the case of data collected by Interviews, question¬ 
naires, and certain types of tests, the reliability of this 
method depends largely on the extent to which the investi¬ 
gator is en rapport with the subjects and obtains their 
genuine cooperation. 

A further discussion of this method may be found in ‘^A 
Supplement to the Case Record,” by Ruth Strang, American 
o/5ocm/o^y, Volume XXXIII (September, 1927), 
pages 262-268. 

Research in Sociology in Hawaii 

Research in sociology at the University of Hawaii Is a 
part of the general research program there in physical 
anthropology, psychology, and sociology financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Hawaii is a splendid locus for 
studies in the field of racial and cultural relations. Dr. 
Romanzo Adams has studied chiefly marriage, intermar¬ 
riage, and the family in Hawaii. Mr, A. W. Lind has 
completed his work, Racial Invasion in Hawaii, an eco¬ 
logical study in economic and racial succession and invasion. 
Dr. E B Reuter and Miss Doris Lorden have investigated 
the status of the Chinese-Hawaiian hybrid. Mr. C. E. 
Click’s research is concerned with the Chinese tongs. Mr 
J. Masuoka and Miss Margaret Lam have been working 
on social distance of Japanese m Hawaii and on race atti¬ 
tudes of Chinese-Hawaiians, respectively.” 

■Stateiaent (uttiUhed through tho courUBy o( Clarence E Click 



BOOK REVIEWS 

The Journal op Educational Sociology this month 
continues its new policy of brief, expository book reviews. 
All books received are sent to experts tn their fields. Only 
such books are reviewed as are considered to make some 
contribution to their fields. 

The Austrian Educational Institutes^ by Beryl Parker. 
Vienna: Austrian Federal Publisher for Education, 
Science, and Art, 1931, 184 pages. 

Dr, Parker is already known to students of comparative education 
as a team mate of Dr. Alexander in their collaborative study The l^ew 
Ediuaiion in the German Republic, In her new book Miss Parker 
appears as a full-fledged author m her own right Crammed into less 
than two hundred pages, her story of the rise and struggles of the 
Austrian Bnnifeserziehunffsanstalien is complete and thorough Not 
only has she written a scholarly book, but she has graced it with an 
interesting and lively style. To make her job complete, moreover, she 
has thrown m scores of splendid illustrations* 

Modern Methods in High School Teaching^ by Harl R. 
Douglass. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1926, 544 pages 

“The task of this book will be a discussion of the technique of ad¬ 
justing education to the needs of adolescents, m the light of modern 
knoAvledge as to the purposes of secondary education," reporter the 
author m the preface. He has held consistently to his task and has 
handled the subject with great skill. This volume la justly finding wide 
acceptance m training schools and reading circles. Some of the most 
interesting chapters of the book arc: Socialized Class Procedure, Super¬ 
vising Pupil Study, Visual Instructions, and Quizzes, Examinahons, 
and Marking. 

English for American High Schools, by WALTER Barnes 
New York: Rand, McNally and Company, 1931, 
xviH-630 pages. 

Here is a nlew type of book that is a text for high-school students 
and m which the author conceives language as a social activity inti¬ 
mately connected with other social activities Moreover, this not 
merely a theoretical conception of the author but each detail of the 
book’s construction conforms to the author*s conception This may be 
noted from the following topics comprising part one of the text* 
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conversatioHi storjr-telling, the friendly letter, discussion, explanations 
the business letter, argument, speech making, minor types of language 
activity, language etvteipnses and proiccU, 

Objective Tests on ‘^Modern Methods tn High School 
Teaching,** by Harl R. Douglass, Boston: Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company, 1931, 30 pages. 

This is an exana{nation consisting of two forms covering the materials 
in Modern Methods in Hi^k School Teaching by the same author. 
Each form has two parts as folloiws’ part one, 50 true-false exercises, 
15 multiple-choice exercises, IS enumeration exercises; part two, 60 
true-false exercises, 15 multiple-choice exercises, and 15 enumeration 
exercises No standards or norms are given. 

Social Science Lessons for Junior PTorkers, by Clarence 
P. Davey and Jambs Cameron. New York: The 
Century Company, 1930, 94 pages. 

This little book is a students' manual tn which forty lessons are 
outlined on. (1) industrial problems and relationships, (2) civic prob¬ 
lems and relationships, and (3) economic problems and relationships 
In the words of the authors, “The material presented is intended to 
acquaint pupils vi^ith existing conditions, ideals, and goals m com- 
in unity, State, and national life, to give serious attention to the de¬ 
velopments of right social attitudes; and to get the pupils to think 
for themselves*’ 

Supervistnff Extra-Curncular ActiviHes, by Paul W. 
Terry* New York.: McGraw-Hill Book Company» 
Inc., 1930, 417 pages. 

This volume is divided into four parts as follows: Part One, His¬ 
torical and Theoretical Backgrounds; Part Two, Student Participation 
in the Government of the School, Part Three, Important Types of Stu¬ 
dent Organizations; Part Four, Problems of Organization and Super¬ 
vision Undoubtedly, part one carries the most elaborate historical and 
theoretical statement of the background of social cooperation available 
in any of the publications dealing with extracurricular activities 

Some Factors in the Undergraduate Careers of Young 
Ciollege Students^ by H. A. Gray. New York: Bur¬ 
eau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1930, 66 pages. 

Through the analysis of the records of one hundred twenty-six boys 
at Columbia and of twenty-eight girls at Barnard, all of whom had 
entered college under sixteen years of age, the author has attempted 
to isolate the factors most iiiAuential in their undergraduate achieve- 
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mcnts and experiences. His objectives arc; (I) “to test the necessity 
for, and the desirability of muilimum age requirements for college en¬ 
trance,” and (2) “to set up aditussion criteria . . . which will better 
enable college officers to decide the question of admission of the indi¬ 
vidual applicants whose chronoiogtcaL age is obviously less than that 
of his prospective classmates.” 

Education on the Air, Second Yearbook of the Institute for 
Education by Radio, Edited by Josephine H, Mac- 
Latchy. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University 
Press, 1931, 286 pages. 

This book is composed of a series of reports given at the meeting 
held in Columbusi Ohio, last summer. The contents of the book are 
grouped around seven topics. (1) national aspects of education by 
radio, (2) organi2tation of radio educationj (3) activities of college 
stations, (4) radio in the schooilroom, (5) tcclimcal aspects of radio; 
(6) investigation in radio education; and (7) presenting chain programs. 
One's interest will determine what section or sections will be read 
Each one is valuable according to the viewpoint of the reader The 
volume IS a valuable addition to any professional library on education. 

Symposium on Physical Education and Health, compiled 
and edited by Jay B, Nash. New York: New York 
University Press Book Store, 1930, 320 pages. 

A distinct service U being rendered to education in the series of 
publications sponsored by Professor Jay B. Nash, head of the depart¬ 
ment of physical and health education of the New York University 
School of Education The first of these books is a symposium pre¬ 
senting the deeper meanings of the value in the activities of the cur¬ 
ricula of the department. Tlic general theme of this symposium is the 
“oneness of mind and body” and the purpose is to show that mental 
and- physical activities arc inseparable. 

Towards Better Education, by David Snedden, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, 1931, vii+427 pages. 

Perhaps no Other writer on educational problems has been more 
prolific in output than the author of Towards Better Education and this 
IS his magnus opus both m the physical sense, for he has contributed 
more than 400 pages, and in the sense of a contribution to present-day 
educational discussionu What, then, is this magnus opus? It is a 
critical analysis of the writings of practically all of the educational 
philosophers of the present generation The author has selected six¬ 
teen groups of educational problems, and in the center of present dis¬ 
cussion, has sought to show that educational writers have floundered 
in confusion and in "rank romanticism” because of failure to distinguish 
between educational purposes and educational methods 
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Problems tn Teacher Training, Volume VI, compiled and 
edited by AMBROSE L. SuHRiE. New York: New 
York University Press Book Store, 1931, 399 pages. 

This volume contains the proceedings the Annual Conference of 
the Kastern^States Association of Professional Schools for Teachers 
held m April 1931* It is a complete and detailed "story*" of the 
meeting—of the administrative and financial affairs of the organiza¬ 
tion, of the reports of officers; and of the papers read and addresses 
made during the meeting. 

The major topics of the conference were: the standards of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges; construction and revision 
of the curriculum in professional schools for teachers; and innovations 
m teacher-training programs. 

Fads and Fallacies of Present Day Education, by H. E. 
Bucholtz. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1931, 200 pages. 

For the want of a name the above book is given the title of Fads 
and Fallacies of Present Day Education. It might more appropriately 
have been called a satire on certain aspects of American educational 
practice. The author of the volume has, for years, bceni a well-known 
contributor to the Baltimore Sun* To those who wish to sec certain 
present-day tendencies of education in the light of a critically minded 
layman will enjoy the few hours needed to read the volume 

Illiteracy in the United States, by Sanford Winston. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1930, 168 pages. 

This study, based upon the census data of the past fifty years, 
traces the trend of illiteracy m the United States over the past half 
a century and presents the problem of illiteracy as it exists in this 
country at the present time. In undertaking this investigation the 
author had in mind two major objectives, first, "to analyze the trend 
of illiteracy in the United States and its present relation to sex, age, 
urban and rural environment, race and nationality, and school systems", 
secondly, "to emphasize the fact that illiteracy, as a measure of educa¬ 
tional status, achieves importance as it affects other social phenomena " 
In connection with the latter objective, Winston has attempted to deter¬ 
mine quantitatively the relationship of illiteracy to the selected factors 
of birth rate, infant mortality, early age of marriage, size of family, 
mobility, suicide, and urbanization. 

Child Labor Legislation in New York, by Mary Call- 
coTT. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931, 
267 pages. 
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Beginning with a brief survey of efforts to enact and enforce child- 
labor legislation up to the year 1905, the author proceeds to trace in 
detail the development of child labor laws tn the State of New York 
over the past quarter of a century and to analyze the methods used 
to administer them The laws passed, together with the bills that have 
failed, are grouped according to their subject matter and treated his- 
torically The description of the long struggle between the forces that 
have worked for better protective legislation and those which have 
sought to retard progress in this field shows how the former, with an 
inestimable amount of effort and patience, have slowly succeeded in 
placing New York m a position of leadership with regard to standards 
of child-labor Icgi&latioti* 

Recent Trends in American Housing, by Edith ElmeR 
Wood. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931, 
317 pages. 

This volume, f'’om the pen of an experienced student, who has for 
many years been engaged m a first-hand study of housing conditions 
and developments in this country and in many foreign countries, comes 
as a sequel to an earlier volume, The Hou^m^ of the UnskUetl W 
Earner, published by the author in 1919. In her first book the author 
traced the history of housing in the United States, both as to condi¬ 
tions and attempted remedies, pnoi to the World War, Tlie present 
volume analyzes the problems connected with securing the minimuni 
standards of housing for the two thirds of our population who cannot 
pay a rental or purchase price high enough to produce a commercial 
profit on a new dwelling, satisfactory to the commercial builder, and 
describes the characteristic trends and tendencies in American housing 
during the past fourteen years, 

Societal Evolution, by A G. Keller New York: Tho 
Macmillan Company, 1931, revised edition, 419 
pages. 

The Societal Evolntton of William Graham Sumner as expounded 
by Professor A, G. Keller reappears in new and revised form after 
six printings in the past sixteen years to its credit. The mam change 
in this already familiar work is the addition of considerable illustra¬ 
tive material drawn from contemporary rather than primitive life No 
other American scholar is so well fitted to write a book either about 
or for William Graham Sumner 

Became I Stutter, By Wendell Johnson. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1930, 127 pages 

The autobiography of a stutterer. An interesting document reflect¬ 
ing the effect of speech defect upon the attitudes and personality of a 
speech defective, and the problems of adjustment it forced him to face. 
Good case material for teaching. 
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Measurement of Nervous Habits, by Willard Olson. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1929, 
97 pages. 

The results of an investigation in the measurement of nervous habits 
or tics m children. The relation of nervous habits to age, sex, and a 
variety of other factors is traced through a group of children rarguig 
from two to fifteen, years. Highly suggestive as to methods of objec¬ 
tive observation and analysis of complex behavior entities, 

Problems of Preschool Children, by Marie Tilson. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, 1929, 90 pages. 

An inventory of the problems of behavior presented by 225 American- 
born children between the ages of one and five years referred to seven 
habit clinics—a study of the relationship of types of problems to chrono¬ 
logical and mental age; nationality, education, religion, and occupation 
of paierus; number of chUdren in the family, and positvon of the prob¬ 
lem child m the family. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

Dn Mary Emma Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Massachusetts, has been appointed by President Hoover 
as a member of tlie American delegation to the General Disarmament 
Conference of the League of Nations, which convenied in Geneva on 
February 2. 

Mr, Ben M Chernngton, professor of international relations and 
executive secretary of the Foundation for the Advancement of the Social 
Sciences of the University of Dcnvtr, has been sent to Europe by the 
university to study the international situation nt first hand. After a 
brief visit to Moscow and other capitals he attended the opening of 
the Disarmament Conference at Geneva On his return early in March 
he will lecture in the East 

Herman J. Magee, head of the teacher-training divison of the New 
York State Educationi Department, died on December 26, at the age of 
thirty-seven years. 

The Omaha Council of Social Agencies through its committee on 
recreation has recently dosed a community-wide recreation institute 
This was conducted by Mr, J K Batchelor, field representative of the 
National Recreation Association. The chairman of the committee is 
Dr T, Earl Sullengcr, professor of sociology in the Municipal Uni¬ 
versity of Omaha, The committee was not content with conducting 
merely a successful institute, but organised a team of volunteer leaders 
who took the course to conduct free recreational programs in various 
sections of the city throughout the winter months Public buildings 
are being utilised for this enterprise, This program is in cooperation 
with the cLty-wide endeavor to raise the morale of the financially de¬ 
pressed during this economic crisis 

Dr and Mrs, Harold Rugg will spend the next six months con¬ 
ducting studies of cultural changes in China. These studies are the 
first of n senes to be carried on in collaboration with associates in 
Nankai University in Tientsin under the auspices of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations Dr, Rugg will also collaborate with the Japanese 
and Chinese leaders in organizing branches of the New Education Fel¬ 
lowship Returning through Siberia and eastern Europe, Dr and Mrs. 
Rugg will take part in the sixth World Conference w the New Edu¬ 
cation at Nice, in August 1932, They plan to return to the United 
States in September. 

The Inglis Lecture of the Harvard Graduate School of Education 
was delivered by Dr. William Sctchell Learned of tlie Carnegie Foun¬ 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching on Janu.iry 13 The title 
of the address was Realism in American Education The Inglis Lec¬ 
tureship on Secondary Education was established by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education in honor of the late Professor Alexander 
Inglis, a member of the faculty of the school, who at the time of his 
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death m 1924 had become a leading scholar and writer m the field of 
secondary education 

The World Congress on Recreation 

The first world congress on recreation will be held in Los Angeles 
from July 23 to 29, just prior to the Olympic games. The congress 
will be held under the auspices of the National Recreation Assooatlon 
Dr Augustus 0. Thomas, president of the World Federation of 
Education Associations since its organiaation m 1923 to the present 
year, has now accepted the position of secretary-general with head¬ 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 

Miss Annabelle Bergman who is completing her work for the master’s 
degree in educational soaology and music education in New York 
University is scheduled to teach a course in City College in the Queens- 
borough division during this semester. 

Dr Paul Lomax, head of the department of commercial education, 
spent three weeks in December giving lectures before various teachers' 
associations in California and other Western States. 

Dr Otto Harris of the geography department of Washington Square 
College of New York University has organized a most interesting 
educational tour in which he and his party will visit many centers of 
geographical and historical interest ini Europe during the coming summer 
Dr. L, L Bernard) director of the Brown School of Social Work 
of Washington University, was elected president of the American Soci¬ 
ological Society at the recent meeting in Washington. 

Mr S 0 Rorem who has recently completed the work on his doc¬ 
torate in the New York University School of Education has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of schools at Port Chester, New 
York, his work began February first 

The Editor of The Journal Again Honored 

Dr. E. George Payne, head of the department of educational soci¬ 
ology and Assistant Dean of the New York University School of Edu¬ 
cation, was elected a Fellow oif the American Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science at the December meeting of the Council in 
Washington. 
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EDITORIAL 

The measure of adult maturity is the success with which 
the individual adjusts himself to the demands of family 
life and the vocational world. Until within our own gen* 
eration, schooling has helped the individual little if at 
all in making either of these adjustments. Consequently 
numberless men and women have found themselves adrift 
in life—restless and dissatisfied, bewildered, or resentful. 
Adult education has arisen to meet this adult need of 
reorientation to life. 

The vocational world being competitive, the need of 
adult education was first and most sharply felt as a means 
to more satisfactory vocational adjustment. The mass 
of adult education today is more or less vocational in 
nature. With the application of modern psychiatiy to 
the peisonnel problems of industry we are coming to 
realize, however, that vocational maladjustments involve 
more than a lack of knowledge and skill, arc rooted in the 
emotional immaturity of the individual, lie too deep to be 
reached by reeducational measures. The only hopeful 
attack on the problems of adult maladjustment lies in mak¬ 
ing childhood experiences more satisfying and constructive 
through education for parenthood. As we have come to 
a realization of this fact, parent-education programs have 
become a major part of the adult-education movement. 
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While institutes for child development have been doing 
research Into the physical and mental growth of children, 
parent-teacher associations and child-study groups have 
been attempting to translate to parents the implications 
of these facts for successful parenthood. The National 
Council for Parent Education, attempting to correlate the 
many research and study groups throughout the country, 
and to train leaders for study groups, has become perhaps 
one of the most important factors in adult education, 

There has been a flood of literature in the field, A 
recent book, Children and Their Parents, by Dr. Maud 
Watson, director of the Children's Center of Detroit, 
stands out, however, head and shoulders above the rest of 
this literature Its skillful analysis of the interacting emo¬ 
tional attitudes that constitute family life, of the relation¬ 
ship of emotional maturity to marital adjustment, and of 
the influence of the attitudes and problems of parents upon 
the developing personality of the child, at once defines the 
problem of parent education and throws into relief the 
social implications of Its program. The reader who, upon 
turning the last pages of this journal, wishes a more com¬ 
prehensive picture of this fundamental area of adult edu¬ 
cation can do no better than turn to Dr. Watson’s book 

Harvey W. Zorbaugh 



BASIC PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Francis J. Brown 

RESUME OF HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Adult education is as old as civilization itself. Primi¬ 
tive peoples continued to learn the skills of war and of 
the hunt; the students of Plato and Aristotle were grown 
men, the Roman Forum was the seat of learning for old 
as well as young; the church taught its novitiates regard¬ 
less of age; the guild schools trained boys and men in the 
arts of the trades. It was only when the artificial agency 
of society—the school—became crystallized and its subject 
matter formalized that education was conceived of as a 
process beginning at the age of six and ending at adoles¬ 
cence. This limited period of learning became increasingly 
ingrained in our educational philosophy. The school 
gradually expanded its program downward to include the 
kindergarten and the nursery school, and upward through 
the high school, college, and university, but its units became 
more fixed: an elementary-school period of eight years, 
a high school of four, and a university course of another 
four. Even with the recent breaking down of these sharp 
divisions within the total span, school entrance is still 
frequently thought of as the beginning of the educational 
process and its closing symbolized by graduation. 

As early as 1890, occasional protests were heard against 
limiting the opportunity of formal education to children. 

Thmlc of itl Twenty-eight hundred millions of capital 
invested in education and none of it available to any one after 
the limits of youth arc past Much of it wasted in untimely 
efforts to force the minds of children against the unyielding 
resistances of immaturity None of it, or* anything else, ap¬ 
plied to keeping up the intellectual momentum of later years ^ 

K Hart. Adult Education (Mew York The Crowell PuhlisliinK Company, 1927)j 
p 179 Quotation from LtppincoU's Monaitne, October 1890 
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Even as early as the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury") sporadic efforts to develop education outside the 
formal agency of the school began. The General Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen was organized in New York 
City in 1790, and in 1820 opened a library of 4,000 vol¬ 
umes. At its dedication, one Thomas Mercein expressed 
the educational hopes of its founders; 

The general diff-usiom of light, both intellectual and moral, 
until Its beams fall on every class of society, and cheer the 
retreat and asylum of the humble and obscure, shall prove 
an object of ardent devotion to the patriot, the philanthropist, 
and the Christian. As population increases and spreads, from 
the ocean to the mountains, and from the Great Lakes to the 
-wilds of the Mississippi, let the march of education, literature, 
and science keep pace with the augmentation, adding new ac¬ 
quisitions to the great mass of general information.^ 

A second movement which started in this country about 
tbc same time as the Mechanics Institute was the Lyceum, 
Its high purpose was stated in an “Address to the People 
of the State of South Carolina” dated 1834. 

We may remark of Socrates, and of all the schools of 
ancient philosophy, that . they produced no sensible 
effects On the great body of the people. . The reason was 
that the schemes of ancient philosophy did not comprehend 
the general instruction of the people, embracing both sexes, 
and all ages and conditions . . It is truly a repubhcani 
institution," 

From these early beginnings, both the Institute and, 
even more, the Lyceum came to play an important part 
m the enlightenment of the people. Largely within the 
last quarter of a century the Chautauqua movement, cor¬ 
respondence schools, the development of public libraries, 
museums, the radio, club organizations of every descrip¬ 
tion, labor organizations, tax-supported evening schools 
and classes, university extension, and a host of other agen¬ 
cies have reinstated education beyond the limits of the 
period of formal learning. It is extremely interesting to 
note that the origin of the movement lies outside the formal 
agency of the school, and that its incorporation into the 
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program of popular educsitioti has come only after it had 
developed considerable signiiicance outside the sacred pre¬ 
cincts of the school and college. 

The new term "adult education" came into popular 
usage Immediately following the startling revelations of 
illiteracy in the drafted contingent of the Woild War. In 
many respects the term defies definition Many individuals 
assert that at the present time, at least, the movement 
ought not to be crystallized by defining it. The American 
Association of Adult Education has consistently idrained 
from committing itself to an inclusive or exclusive defini¬ 
tion, believing that no one can say what the tcim adult 
education will eventually mean in the United States.^ 
Even though an exact and delimitivc definition at the 
present time is difficult, and perhaps unwise, certain char¬ 
acteristics of its program can be established. They are 
stated as "any educational activity in which the individual 
voluntarily enrolls, does not consider such effort his major 
activity, is of post-compulsory age, enters upon a course 
of study, reading, or discussion that has continuity and 
leads to some definite objective and which can be reported 
or endorsed by some leputable and iccognizcd agency ’’® 
A similar statement of characteristics is made by Dr L. 
R. Alderman, Specialist in Adult Education, Office of Edu¬ 
cation. He states- 

The outstanding charactenstics of formal adult education 
are 

1 The work must be voluntary. 

2 It must be taken during leisure time 

3. It must be somewhat continuous and consecutive® 

FUNBAMEHTAL PRINCIPI.ES UPON WHICH A PROGRAM OF 
ADULT EDUCATION MUST REST 

Such a program of adult education as that described 
above rests upon several fundamental principles, the rec- 

^Amcntan Association /or Adult Education, “Anjuial Roiwrt of the Director in belialf 
o( the ExecMtWe Board, 19Z9-1930” Joiirnai of AdwII Jidncflltoii, 11 Dune 1940)i 
330<355 

4B0 

R Alderman, Adult Education Actlviliea (Wnaliington, D C United States Bureau 
of Education, 1929), Dullctin 23, 18 p»RC3 
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ogtittioti of which has given enormous impetus to its devel¬ 
opment, both outside the formal agencies of the school and 
within them. 

I The period of learning, formerly conceived to end at 
the close of the period of formal schooling, continues with¬ 
out significant abatement throughout life, at least to the 
period of senescence. 

Opinion of educators, experimentation on animal learn¬ 
ing, and the extremely significant experiments on adult 
learning by Edward L Thorndike and others all hear out 
this principle. Detailed discussion of these data is omitted 
here as they are summarized by Dr. Ellis in the following 
article in this issue. 

II. Individuals differ in general ability, specific apti¬ 
tudes, and interests. 

Although tacitly assumed, experimental work in mental 
and educational measurements, aptitude tests, and interest 
analyses have demonstrated extremes in individual differ¬ 
ences only partially recognized before. Such differences 
tend to increase rather than decrease with advancing years, 
thereby demanding a widely diversified program of educa¬ 
tion for adults. 

III. The increasing complexity and subdivision of labor 
has decreased the demand for specific skills through the 
formal agencies of education. 

An executive m a large Industrial organization stated in 
a recent public address that the necessary skill for fully sixty 
per cent of the positions in his organization could be mas¬ 
tered in three days, and ninety per cent within three weeks 
Specialization of industry has so simplified the requisite skill 
for the individual, that the educational emphasis has, to 
some degree, and will increasingly shift fiom training in 
specific skills to an increased emphasis upon the understand¬ 
ing of fundamental processes. 

IV. The rapid changes within all fields of human en¬ 
deavor make reeducation or continuous education essential 

Changes within industry, both in organization and m the 
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application of improved machinciy, is proceeding at a pace 
never before imagined. Wliole industries are suddenly 
supplanted or forced into complete reorganization by the 
discovery of more effective raw materials or processes of 
manufacture. Literally, millions of men and women are 
theieby thrown out of employment annually. It is prob¬ 
ably conservative to state that twenty-five per cent of our 
entire population is engaged in industries which did not 
exist twenty-five yeais ago. The developments resulting 
from scientific research and the application of new tech¬ 
niques within the professions make continually new demands 
upon their members. A practising physician stated that 
little of what he studied m medical school twenty years ago, 
except the basic elements of physiology and anatomy, is 
of value to him today. The same Is true, peihnps to a 
lesser degree, of the engineer, the teacher, the lawyer, and 
the clergyman. 

These changes create a twofold educational problem: the 
reeducation of those who must seek new positions, often in 
different basic industries, and the continual education of 
those who must keep pace with these rapid changes and 
developments resulting fiom expciimeiitation and research. 
Adult education is one attempt to meet these needs. 

V. Unemployment and shorter working hours, combined 
with the monotony foi the worker of single opeiations in 
industiy, has inci eased the demand for cultural interests, 
fundamentally avocational in charactei 

This pi inciple needs no elaboration. The facts are known 
to all and its expression thiough the avalanche of leading 
material that pours annually fiom the press and the enor¬ 
mous development of commercialized amusement is appai- 
ent on every hand, 

Di Albert Mansbi idge, chan man, British Institute of 
Adult Education, emphasizes the significance of this prin¬ 
ciple as follows. 

A great opportunity is uatotdcd by the greater allowance of 
leisi^rc to many workers In recent memory r a twelve-hour 
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day for workmen has become in many places an eight-hour 
day. It may even become less. Thus the man at uncongenial 
work, as so many must be, iiv an age oi machines and mass 
production, is provided with an opportunity in out-of-work 
hours to make his own contribution to the rhythm of life, 
by creating sounds, molding material, arranging colors, or 
developing understanding, 3 ust as Kis heart dictates The test 
of an educated man is most rightly applied in that time 
which he calls his own, when the only rule he acknovrlcdges 
is the unalterable law of hfe,'^ 

Dr. A Caswell Ellis^ director of Cleveland College of 
Western Reserve University^ concluded his address before 
the National University Extension Association with this 
significant statement: 

We are led to the inevitable conclusion that we must either 
resign ourselves to the enjoyment of a smaller and smaller 
portion of the culture of the race, and to the danger of our 
vocational equipment’s becoming hopelessly antiquated in a few 
years, or we must all join the ever increasing throng who are 
going year after year to the after-work-hour classes for adults 
in order to enrich their culture and to refresh and broaden 
their vocational knowledge 

The nature of man and the requirements of civilization 
demand a system of adult education fully as complete as \n 
our present system of schools for the young.® 

VI. The popularization through press, lecture, and radio 
of semi- and even pseudoscientific information, together with 
their commercialization, places a serious responsibility upon 
education to present the fundamental facts of human knowl¬ 
edge in so far as they are known. 

We are a nation of fads and fancies. Effective means of 
advertising and communication carry them to every coiner 
of the land. We spend millions on proprietary drugs 
Doctors announce the food value of liver, and calves 
liver jumps to a dollar a pound overnight. Mental 
hygiene lays the beginnings of a scientific approach to the 
understanding of human problems, and in a few years psy¬ 
choanalysis has become a fetish, with apparently little lec- 
ognition of the dangers that lurk in the counseling rooms 

'Quoted in the Department of Superintendence. Seventh Yearbook (Washington* 

National Education ABSociation, ld29), p 477 
'PioceemngB of the National Dnivcraiiy Extension A&sociaiion, 1924, p 110 
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of thousands who are now willing, for profit, to advise 
the individual on his repressions, inhibitions, and psycho¬ 
neuroses. 

VII. The increased emphasis upon democracy in educa¬ 
tion has lengthened the span of tax-supported education. 

Free elementary schools have since the middle of the 
nineteenth century been accepted as the right of every 
child. The Kalamazoo Case in 1872 legalized the estab¬ 
lishment of the high school as a part of the free school 
system. The development of the State university, given 
impetus by the Morrill Act of 1862, extended it four oi 
six years further. Classes in literacy gave the privilege 
of free education to the foreign born of whatever age. 
Today this broadened conception of democracy demands 
the expansion of educational oppoitunity not only to "all 
the children of all the people," hut also to "all the people." 

Adult education originally began primarily on a self- 
supporting basis. It has, however, become increasingly less 
so as the Fedeial Government, State governments, and 
local school districts, as well as piivate endowments, have 
given continually laiger sums to its support. The further 
expansion of the educational program to meet the needs 
for moie specialized couises and for more advanced study 
will make greater rathei than less demand upon tax funds 

In so far as State universities arc concerned, probably the 
large expenditures of money taken from the pockets of the 
taxpayers of the State can be justified only by rendering service 
to the whole people." 

This emphasis upon democracy has also exeitcd an in¬ 
fluence from another angle, that is, the need of an edu¬ 
cated citizenry. This need has been heralded from press, 
forum, and pulpit. It is specifically stated in its i elation 
to adult education in the report of the Committee on 
Adult Education of the Department of Superintendence 

The very foundation of our Government rests upon enlight¬ 
ened public opinion This necessitates an intelligcnt> alert, 
thinking body of citizens. It means an intelligent interest and 

•Thomas H Shelby, General University EulcnBion (WashinKloii, D C Unllcd State b 
B ureau of Education, 1926), DuDchn p 2 
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participation in public aSairs This interest and this partici- 
pation are not guaranteed by the possession of a diploma from 
high school or even from college. The essence of the problem 
is continuing education “ 

VIII. Organized groups are turning with, increasing in¬ 
sistence to educational agencies for assistance and coopera¬ 
tion in meeting their educational needs. 

In a recent address before the Eastern Conference for 
Extension Education, Mr Spencer Miller, Jr., director of 
the Workers Education Bureau, stated that labor was ask¬ 
ing three things of adult education; recognition of labor 
unions as a focal point for the conduct of courses, respon¬ 
siveness to their educational needs, and the establishment 
of cooperative relationship through joint committees of 
university extension and labor organizations. Retail stores, 
industrial and commercial establishments are requesting 
courses for their employees. Grange organizations and co¬ 
operative leagues are seeking both agricultural and cultural 
programs. Women’s clubs, social organizations, and com¬ 
munity groups are turning to organized educational agen¬ 
cies. In this development It is essential that no interest 
or group of interests shall control course offerings or dictate 
policies. 

This new adult education is one of the youngest members 
of the family of educational enterprises. This stripling, 
scarce thirty years old, has grown to manhood almost over¬ 
night and bids fair to become the most important single 
agent in the educational development of the next quarter 
century If it Is a bit uncertain in its step, sometimes awk¬ 
ward in its expression, and indefinite and indecisive m its 
thinking, it may perhaps be forgiven it as the characteristics 
of youth. Heterogeneous still In character, and multifarious 
in Its organization, it nevertheless rests upon sound psycho¬ 
logical, economic, and sociological principles which have 
not only given it impetus, but entirely justify the increasing 
expenditure of money and effort in carrying forward its 
program^—the enrichment of community life. 


topcp&rlment of Superintendence Seventh Yearbook, p 476 



NEW AIMS FOR OUR NEW ADULT EDUCATION 
A Caswell Ellis 

A philosophy of adult education should marshal the sig¬ 
nificant facts and draw from these rational conclusions as 
to the aims, principles, values, and relations of adult edu¬ 
cation. The significant facts that must determine our phil¬ 
osophy of adult education are; first, the nature of the 
adults to be educated; and, second, the nature of the en¬ 
vironment—physical, human, institutional, and spiritual— 
to which this education must help adults to adjust 

What, then, ate the facts about the adult’s nature that 
are significant in determining valid aims, principles, and 
relations in adult education? 

Right at the start, scientific observations force us to 
break with the traditional conceptions that “you can’t teach 
an old dog new tricks,” and that man has only one mental 
youth, one mental middle age, and a mental old age, just 
as he has one physical youth, one physical middle age, and 
a physical old age. 

Dr E. L. Thorndike and a group of colleagues have 
recently tested by carefully checked experiments the rela¬ 
tive learning capacities of children and adults. He took 
groups at five-year intervals in age, that is, a group at 
fifteen years of age, one at twenty, and so on, up to a 
group at forty-five years of age. These groups were taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, stenography, typewriting, 
Esperanto, and to write with the left hand. Contrary to 
traditional belief, he found that adults at every age tested 
learned all of the above things more rapidly than did chil¬ 
dren at any age up to seventeen years of age, and that the 
younger the group of childien the longer it took them to 
learn any of the things on which he tested thern 

This epoch-making expeiiment is still inadequate as a 
measure of the superiority of the adult learning capacity, 
because the learning in nearly all of the fields tested is 
very laigely mere memory work and does not enable the 
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adult to make use of his superior experience of life, such as 
would be the case in interpreting or criticizing literature, 
history, economics, or any other social science But it 
does show that adults learn more rapidly than children 
even in the fields In which children were supposed to excel. 

The experience in colleges and night schools for adults 
has supported Thorndike's findings. The experts teach¬ 
ing illiterates in the United States, for example, have 
found that an average illiterate American adult can com¬ 
plete in one hundred one-hour lessons the equivalent of 
the work of the first three grades of the public schools, on 
which normal six- to eight-year-old children spend more 
than two thousand hours. Likewise, In the city colleges 
in which professors teach the same course in the evening 
to adults that they teach to youngsters in the regular day 
session, it is the common experience that the adults surpass 
the young students. Part of this is due to the superior 
mental maturity, but part to greater earnestness of pur¬ 
pose However, earnestness of purpose is a vital factoi 
in all learning. 

But, after all, the rapidity of learning is not so impor¬ 
tant as the intelligence of one’s learning— how well can one 
comprehend the full meaning of the thing learned, criticize 
it, evaluate it, and apply it to life? These are the most im¬ 
portant aspects of learning. As one’s ability in each of these 
aspects of learning is limited by his store of old ideas already 
In mind from past experience that are related to the idea 
then being considered, it is obvious that the adult has an im¬ 
measurable superiority over the child in nearly every impor¬ 
tant field of thought when it comes to comprehension, criti¬ 
cism, evaluation, and application of new ideas. It seems, 
then, to be well established that adults, at least up to forty- 
five years of age, learn more rapidly and comprehend what 
they learn better than do children. 

On the second point, It seems clear now that man does 
not have just one mental youth, but a series of successive 
mental youths extending throughout life. Four of these 
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youths through which the mind passes are now clearly 
recognizable. The first is from birth until the tenth or 
twelfth year; the second extends through pubescence and 
adolescence up until the twentieth or twenty-second year; 
the third from this period on to the climacteric at about 
fifty; and the fourth, or post-climacteric youth, which starts 
after fifty and extends indefinitely. Each of these periods 
brings to the mind new interests, aptitudes, and capacities 
which hitherto had been absent or only slightly manifested. 

During the first mental youth, from birth to ten or twelve 
years of age, the child is interested primarily in seeing, 
hearing, tasting, smelling, handling things, and in acquiring 
the neuromuscular coordinations of eating, walking, talking, 
reading, writing, and other such conventionally useful co¬ 
ordinations, During pubescence and adolescence a second 
mental youth arrives, bringing to the adolescent new inter¬ 
ests, aptitudes, and tendencies centering around love of the 
opposite sex, with ricli new emotional accompaniments; new 
moral and religious questionings; new anxieties about his 
future; new interests in art, music, science, literature, social 
life, and problems; and so on. The adolescent at seventeen, 
for example, is living in a new mental youth that was 
impossible for him at seven. This much is now generally 
recognized. The elementary school, largely concerned with 
teaching the tools of learning and the more useful coordina¬ 
tions of reading, writing, etc., helps to develop the powers 
of the first mental youth, and the high school and college 
minister to the new and richer mental interests and capaci 
ties of adolescence. 

But It has been tacitly assumed that at graduation from 
college, at the close of adolescence, all of man's mental 
youths were over, and that from then on it was a problem 
of postponing as long as possible the drying up and harden¬ 
ing of his mind along with the hardening of his arteries. 

This we now recognize is a serious mistake. Man at 
twenty-one still has at least two more mental youths coming 
to him. The new interests and powers that come with the 
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middle-age period from twenty-five to fifty are apparent 
when we compare the mind of a thirty-seven-year-old man 
with that of a seventeen-year-old adolescent. The man at 
thirty-seven has largely given up the wild emotional love 
dreams and the extravagant ideals and ambitions of ado¬ 
lescence. Now, his mental life centers around supporting 
a wife and family, securing a home, building a decent social 
order In which to live and rear his family, getting economic 
independence, and, above all, getting ahead in his business 
or profession. These are the Interests that occupy con¬ 
stantly the best thoughts of the middle-aged man. When 
he was seventeen they were absent or very Incidental. 

After fifty, these family, civic, economic, and professional 
interests In turn wane Love of activity grows less, while 
a tendency to meditation and reflection Increases. Experi¬ 
ence and knowledge having been amassed in many fields 
the interest now is rather in finding out what it all means 
and whither it leads. The emotions do not now so im¬ 
periously dominate, and matters are given less personal 
reference. This is man’s philosophic youth, when the 
waning of passion and the recession of disturbing emo¬ 
tions and selfish ambitions give the calm necessary for clear 
thinking 

Of course, not every individual passes through all these 
mental youths. Some feeble-minded adults never get beyond 
the sensuous childhood stage, while others never develop 
out of their adolescent mental interests and activities. Still 
others, by neglect of their higher possibilities, may become 
fixed for life in their occupational, economic, or family 
interests. Again, just as some are born with better bodies 
than others, and as some mar their future physical develop¬ 
ment by Improper treatment of their bodies, so some are 
naturally possessed of finer mental potentialities, and some 
injure their minds and prevent full development. What is 
meant is that a normally endowed, vigorous mind can and, 
if properly educated, docs pass through the several suc¬ 
cessive stages of development roughly outlined above. 
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If this analysis of the process of man’s mental develop¬ 
ment be coirect, then the aim of adult education is not 
meiely to help those who were unfortunate in youth to 
make up in adult life for their Jack of early formal educa¬ 
tion, but to provide a normal and necessary part of the 
education of each of us, whether we be college graduate or 
whatnot. Incidentally, and of necessity, adult education 
must do what it can to fill up the gaps left by the failures 
of the education of childhood and youth, but its primary 
aim should be the development of those interests and ca¬ 
pacities which dominate the lives of adult men and women. 
Just as the chief aim of the education of childhood and 
youth is to discover and develop the interests and aptitudes 
of the first two mental youths—those of childhood and 
adolescence—so adult education should aim piimarily to 
develop the interests, powers, and talents of the later two 
mental youths of adult life. Man cannot be completely 
educated during childhood and youth, for the simple reason 
that he is not yet all there to be educated. 

It is a sad commentary upon our educational leadership 
that thus far we have in the mam in our schools for adults 
striven to thrust upon mature adults the subject matter and 
methods of instruction devised from ten to a hundred or 
more years ago for children and youths, just as we dumped 
upon college women a generation ago the existing airricula 
devised for men. Obviously, the subject mattci and the 
principles of adult education and the methods of teaching 
adults should grow out of the motives, the needs, and the 
instinctive and occupational drives that move adult men 
and women, and not be dragged over into adult education 
from the schools of childhood and adolescence. Conversely, 
we should cease assuming that man must complete his formal 
education by twenty-one or twenty-two years of age and 
attempting to cram into the first twenty years of life all the 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, and interests of both child¬ 
hood and manhood. It is no wonder that our piesent 
crowded, confused school and college life is so lacking in 
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a sense of reality and vitality. Our school activities will 
acquire the vitality and reality of our athletics and our 
vocational occupations only when the present schools base 
their work primarily upon the interests, needs, and apti¬ 
tudes of childhood and adolescence, and when the future 
adult schools and colleges care for the needs, interests, and 
powers that dominate adult life. 

But, developing from within outward the desirable inborn 
potentialities of man is not the whole work of education. 
Man is born into a vast and intricate mesh of physical things 
and forces, and an even more complicated environment of 
family, civic, social, economic, moral, and religious customs, 
laws, institutions, and Ideals. These he must understand 
and adjust himself to wisely, or they will thwart and tor¬ 
ment him or even destroy him entirely. The schools for 
adults must, therefore, also aim to help adults to compre¬ 
hend the significant laws of the physical universe and the 
rationality and irrationalities of the civilization about them 

This would not be easy if all this complex physical, human, 
and ideal environment remained the same from generation 
to generation But, unfortunately, it is changing constantly. 
The laws of physical nature seem constant, but the race’s 
knowledge of these laws is forever changing, while the civic, 
social, and economic facts, processes, and rules are changing 
all the time and demanding ever new and better adjustments. 
The established law or custom or process of one decade is 
repealed or discarded in the next. The skilled hand worker 
yields to the hand machine, which in turn Is forced out of 
business by the factory-line mass production. The rallioad 
takes away a large part of the function of the horse and 
wagon, only too soon to find itself being pushed to the wall 
by the motor truck, pipe line, power line, motor stage, and 
airplane. The ever Increasing applications to industry of 
the principles of art and of the physical, biological, statisti¬ 
cal, psychological, and social sciences compel constant indus¬ 
trial readjustments Besides the hundreds of laboratories 
in the colleges, there are in the great industries of the 
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United States alone sixteen hundred scientific laboratories, 
some of which employ more than a thousand trained men 
and women and expend several millions a year on scientific 
investigation of Industrial processes. The need, then, for 
constant readjustment to the industrial world must grow 
more and more imperative every year. 

Similarly, the social and civic readjustments demanded 
are growing ever more numerous and frequent, while even 
the traditional family adjustments are yielding more and 
more to city life, factory production, and the impact of 
schools, hospitals, and changing ideals. Moral and re¬ 
ligious conceptions and practices are likewise undergoing 
frequent changes What was regarded a little while ago 
as governmental interference with business is now eagerly 
sought by producer and consumer alike. Old ideas of prop¬ 
erty and individual rights are rapidly being discarded under 
the pressure of changing conditions of living. So rapid are 
these changes that there existed when I was in college thirty- 
five years ago none of the most pressing governmental prob¬ 
lems of today. Shall the United States join the League of 
Nations; shall it remit the debts of the Allies; how shall 
it curb the super-power trust; how shall it control the 
radio and the airplane; how shall it prevent overproduo 
tion; how shall it find work enough for its population; 
and so on. The stiuggle up to a few years ago was to find 
means of producing enough food, clothing, and shelter, and 
to find workers enough to carry on the work of the world, 
With the perfection of modem machinery and the applica¬ 
tions of the sciences to industry, the pressing problem is 
changed to one of wise distribution and consumption. 

It is no wonder that the world is now confronted with 
serious maladjustments and threatened catastrophe in our 
family, civic, and economic life. The multiplicity and com¬ 
plexity of the processes of civilization have grown too great 
for these to be mastered by the immature minds of chil¬ 
dren and youths in the brief school and college years, or 
by the hit-or-miss method of trial and error of adult life. 
The maladjustments in recent years have rapidly grown 
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more menacing. It is clear that we can no longer direct 
the processes of adult civilization with the education of 
youth Our vital moral, religious, social, civic, and eco¬ 
nomic problems are studied now during adolescence, when 
we have little interest and very limited experience or ca¬ 
pacity for giving them intelligent consideration. Then, 
after wc get out into life and obtain the experience, the 
interests, and the mental maturity that would enable us to 
think about these things more intelligently, we cease study, 
ing them and devote systematic study only to our per¬ 
sonal, professional, and business interests, and therefore 
continue through life living in a child’s or adolescent’s men¬ 
tal world in regard to those aspects of life that make civil¬ 
ization possible. 

The second general aim, then, of our adult educational 
system must be to help the adult, during the leisure provided 
by modern life, increase KIs vocational efficiency, and adjust 
wisely to his physical, human, and spiritual environment 
through systematic study of the facts, principles, and prob¬ 
lems in our family, civic, social, and economic life. 

Since the interests, aptitudes, and powers which educa¬ 
tion must develop are continually changing and presenting 
new opportunities for education even into old age, and since 
the personal, civic, social, economic, and spiritual environ¬ 
ment to which education must help us adjust is also ever 
changing and making new demands, it is obvious that edu¬ 
cation is a continuous, lifelong process of development, 
adjustment, and readjustment. For the adult past fifty 
to whine for the past pleasures of adolescence or early 
manhood, instead of developing the new interests and ca¬ 
pacities of his age, is as absurd as it would be for the 
adolescent to cry for the departed joys of a rattle. 

The past century witnessed the establishment of uni¬ 
versal education of childhood and youth, resulting in an 
era of the greatest progress ever recorded by man This 
century will see the establishment of universal adult educa¬ 
tion, bringing now undreamed-of advances in efficiency, 
in culture, and in human welfare. 



THE BROOKLYN ADULT-EDUCATION STUDY^ 
Frank Lorimer 

There is a class of social studies, appropriately described 
as "technoloid,” which must be distinguished from strictly 
technical studies yielding quantitative results through the 
impersonal application of standardized methods on the 
one hand, and from purely subjective inquiries, on the 
other. The Biooklyn aduk-cducation study very definitely 
belongs in this intermediate category. The whole fabric 
of the published report Is sftbjective in its construction, and 
the Implications of the findings are subjectively developed. 
The study throughout has been controlled, so far as poS' 
sible, by the use of systematic techniques of investigation 
and by the impersonal statistical treatment of data The 
number of individuals interviewed or answering the ques¬ 
tionnaires was necessarily very small in comparison with 
the total population of the area. Much attention was 
directed towards securing as representative a sampling as 
possible, and the characteristics of the sample are checked 
against the general population. Nevertheless, the con¬ 
clusions should in all cases be regarded as suggestive rather 
than final oi authoritative. The scientific quality of any 
study is conditioned by the limitation of the problem and 
by amplitude of resources in services and machinery. The 
Brooklyn study was as broad as all outdoors, and the only 
resources available were the services of a small stafi during 
one year, with elementary equipment. The results are per¬ 
haps as “objective” as might be expected under these cir¬ 
cumstances. 

A somewhat original twist was given to the study in 
Its inception by the local group, the Brooklyn Conference 
on Adult Education, which was responsible for launching 
the project. This group, among whom Seymour Barnard 
was the presiding genius, conceived the possibility of ap¬ 
proaching the study of the pla,ce of adult education m the 


also review of Ihe pubUahed report. The Mahtng oj Ad tilt Minds m a Metroffohfan 
Area, p 624 of Lhie issue 
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community, not through the usual analysis of educational 
processes, but through a study of the development of adult 
interests and activities in the community at large. This 
conception determined the character of the survey as an 
exploratory investigation. 

In this Instance the partial control of results through 
the use of standardised research techniques was supple¬ 
mented by the development of conference methods in the 
formulation of interpretations. Suggestions originated in 
many quarters, of course, and were organized and given 
preliminary formulation by the research director, Several 
principles of adjustment between the director and local 
committee were explicitly recognized. It may be worth 
while tb record these principles in some detail, because such 
adjustments are of crucial importance in many social surveys, 
A small study committee held frequent meetings at which 
the director was always, except under unusual circum¬ 
stances, expected to be present. Matters of budget control 
were primarily the responsibility of the committee. Mat¬ 
ters of research procedure were primarily the responsi¬ 
bility of the director. In general, however, an informal 
concensus of judgment was always sought. In the discussion 
of final presentation, it was agreed that no statement of 
fact should be suppressed if supported by evidence derived 
from systematic investigation. With regard to interpre¬ 
tations and suggestions it was agreed that the presenta¬ 
tion on any point of issue should follow the group judg¬ 
ment of the study committee, in conference with the re¬ 
search director. Prior to the final conference on text each 
member of the study committee prepared a draft of com¬ 
ments, objections, and suggestions in two classes’ minor 
comments, referred entirely to the judgment of the direc¬ 
tor, and major comments recommended for committee 
consideration. It was, however, explicitly understood that 
any individual opinions of the director or conference mem¬ 
bers which were not sustained by such group judgment 
might be presented in footnotes, As a matter of fact, 
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however, the "sense of the meeting,” to use the Quaker 
formula, resolved all important divergences of interpre¬ 
tation to such a degree that no individual cared to exercise 
the right to enter such a demurrer. In several instances 
institutional repiesentatives did request revisions of text 
dealing with their particular institutions, but were dis¬ 
couraged from pressing such objections by the considera¬ 
tion that the i eport should be allowed to stand substantially 
as drawn by an outside student, the research director. In 
the opinion of the director the coopciation of the com¬ 
mittee under the principles here outlined, far from con¬ 
stituting an embairassment to effective presentation, very 
greatly contributed to the validity of the report 

The findings cover the extent of participation by the 
adult population of Brooklyn in formal educational activi¬ 
ties (which is found to be surpiisingly high), the division 
of adult Interests among different intellectual activities, 
responses to various types of educational opportunities, 
and unexplored possibilities of effective adult education. 
It would be useless to attempt to summarize these findings, 
and in several instances summary statements might be mis¬ 
leading if considered apart from the context in which they 
are presented. 

It may be worth while, however, to consider at this time 
some of the larger aspects of the problem of "the making 
of adult minds in a metropolitan area." Facilities for 
broadcasting knowledge and artistic culture are now so 
advanced that the problems of metropolitan culture today 
are focused in the problem of individual participation. 
Of coulse, much might be done to Improve the efficacy of 
libraries, museums, and other educational services. Some 
suggestions to this effect are discussed m the report. 
Furthermore, in the case of some cultural agencies, notably 
the radio, commercial interests have probably depressed 
the services below the level of popular taste. Some evi¬ 
dence was found that a consideiable proportion of the 
population would at least welcome a superior type of 
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music in radio programs. But probably as long as radio 
culture in America is controlled by the attempt of adver¬ 
tising agents to reach “everybody" in every program, little 
diversity or quality of performance can be expected in this 
sphere Individual participation is, however, by all odds 
the crucial factor in American cultural life. 

How can the intellectual interests of individuals be stimu¬ 
lated and developed? There are many answers, such as 
nursery schools, experimental primary schools, secondary 
schools and universities, and small adult classes with em¬ 
phasis on individual development. AH of these types of 
activity open important lines of approach. The Brooklyn 
report lays emphasis on the undeveloped spiritual values 
of vocational education, classes for immigrants, and other 
types of study which at present are frequently illiberally 
directed. The furtherance of democracy, security in work, 
and the stimulation of creative individual participation in 
industry presents another and no less fundamental approach. 

Another interesting phase of the problem of American 
culture IS raised by the query as to what sort of responses 
to educational opportunities may be expected in the next 
generation in view of the predominant sources of natural 
increase in contemporary metropolitan life. Some light on 
this problem is afforded by an analysis of size of family 
in relation to educational experience, carried out on the 
same data, since publication of the report, but limited to 
a small sample of married persons, aged forty-one or over, 
living with spouse. The results of this analysis, which 
were not available at the time of the report, run with ref¬ 
erence to educational classification as shown on page 483. 

These results suggest certain social and educational 
problems which are engaging the attention of the writer 
at the present time. It is possible that population trends 
and family customs constitute an important group among 
the social affairs which warrant more imaginative consid¬ 
eration in the development of lines of adult education than 
they ordinarily receive. 
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ANALYSIS OF SIZB OF FAMILY 

Average Number bf 


School Attendance Vtvin^ Children 

Persons reporting grammar school only, no adult 
courses (267 cases) , , . 3.1 

Persons reporting grammar school only, supple¬ 
mented by adult courses (60 cases) . • , , 2.0 

Persons reporting high school only, no adult courses 

(48 cases) . * «« . 2 5 

Persons reporting high school only, supplemented 

by adult courses (37 cases). IS 

Persons reporting college, one year or more (69 
cases) t« » vt.i.ttt t 1.7 





IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS AND 
THE PROFESSIONS 

N. C Miller 

Pioneering in ceitain fields, because in the beginning 
there were no other agencies to do the work held necessary, 
university extension has successively, and sometimes simul¬ 
taneously, undertaken activities considered in a general way 
appertaining to the public-school systems, to private or¬ 
ganizations, to vocational schools, to the industries in their 
training activities, and to the graduate schools in all the 
fields touched. In-service education for business and the 
professions developed along with the other training ac¬ 
tivities. 

Any educational system, and I believe university extension 
may properly be called an educational system, so widespiead 
in both theory and practice must indeed be universal in 
many senses. It must suffer occasionally in the comparison 
of its loose articulation with the closely-knit individual sys¬ 
tems of the separate functions It has undertaken to ad¬ 
minister. 

With such a broad field thinly spread out in some regions 
(both educational and geographical), it is quite conceiv¬ 
able that at one place or another marked changes could 
take place In both methods and content. Its occasional or 
progressive relinquishment of specific activities due to the 
enactment of Federal and State laws, the erection of edu¬ 
cational units in growing number to perform the functions 
it formerly was charged with, might, to one not viewing 
the whole field of university extension, be considered an 
obsolescence of essential functions. 

This IS by no means the case. Recognized as a useful 
adjunct to an incomplete public educational system, capable 
of reaching the most distant hamlet or the most crowded 
metropolitan area, it grew almost overnight to its present 
proportion. An adjunct which was able to capitalize campus 
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facilities m the interest of the most diverse requests, from, 
child study to factory management, from folk dances to 
drama writing, from preparation towards an air pilot’s 
license to postgraduate surgery, could not but develop in a 
remarkable manner We may be sure that it has been 
remarked upon, and in no uncertain terms. 

The willingness to make education available to all has 
subjected univeisity extension to the same general criticism 
that Dr, Flexner made of the American university. Upon 
his conception of the function of the university, Dr. Flexner 
condemns the teaching of such subjects as journalism, busi¬ 
ness administration, pedagogy, to name only a few, as 
improper for a university. Without entering into the con¬ 
troversy excited by Dr. Flexner’s definition of a university 
and the attempts to list the real universities of the coun¬ 
try, it might be proper to indicate a point that seems to have 
been overlooked in many quarters. 

Apart from any academic delimitation of the functions 
of a supposititious university, the practical administrators 
of the physical university—as a growing concern of teach¬ 
ers, learners, physical equipment, in a growing country 
needing teachers, journalists, engineers—have responded by 
undertaking work for which in many cases there are, at 
present, no other broadly organized facilities. 

Whether a factory manager should have a degree—be 
graduated—whether a journalist should obtain his training 
in a school erected at the university seat, whether an engi¬ 
neer may be permitted to carry transit or voltmeter past the 
sacred portals seems to the genuine educator a matter of 
indifference 

Even Dr. Flexner will admit that these are worthy activi¬ 
ties. The university, here in America, responsive to the 
agency which has created it—the people themselves—has 
accepted for the nonce a large commission, and is discharg- 
Ing it. If some of the traditional machinery creaks, if there 
be any terminological inaccuracies in the formulas pro¬ 
nounced over the rostrum in releasing the “graduated" to 
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their future activities, we need not blush for them. A neces¬ 
sary task is being done by the agencies widely available at 
present. 

There is a certain function that is inherently in the exten¬ 
sion service's field—it will always be—until that Utopian 
time when the world Is one great cooperative school—learn¬ 
ing while earning. That function is adult education as dis¬ 
tinguished from preparatory education which is the whole- 
time job of the adolescent fitting himself fot beginning a 
career Education for the man and woman already at work 
in business and profession—the in-service activity of the 
university—is the raison d'etre of the extension division 

The general definition of extension education just given 
will thus imply both professional and cultural education— 
taking both words in their broadest sense of vocation and 
avocation With the trend of full-time education to include 
more and more high-grade instruction, university exten¬ 
sion will elevate its aims. In some quarters, extension 
education will continue to supply training in all of the fields 
that have hitherto been served, by means of all the mediums 
thus far in use and, indeed, some we do not at present 
envisage, perhaps. It will, particularly m some quarters, as 
Its clientele will dictate, consider no form of learning too 
high. 

In some quarters progressive relinquishment of lower 
functions will leave university extension almost entirely in 
the field of postgraduate work. This will come when every 
matriculate has a university degree or—^let us be whole¬ 
heartedly universal—-is one who, by personal training and 
predilection, is capable of benefiting from this postgraduate 
instruction, one whose presence will not embarrass the 
work. Intellectual adequacy and professional aptitude will 
be the sole entrance requirements. 

Such a universal university is already in being, in essence, 
in a considerable number of institutions. Rather than deal 
in generalizations, it will, perhaps, be preferable to cite 
specific extension activities which are typical of the work 
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at one or another institution. It is with this in view that 
the writer makes reference to his own institution, and, Ih 
particular, to projects being carried on under his own 
direction. 

At Rutgers University a postgraduate plan of medical 
instruction is in operation in everything that makes a school 
for graduates. Its students have evidenced their intellectual 
competence by graduation from recognized schools of medi¬ 
cine, and their professional aptitude by successful practice. 
Their lecturers are from university and hospital staffs, and 
those sessions which require clinical and laboratory demon¬ 
strations are staged in well-equipped operating rooms, hos¬ 
pital wards, and laboratories. 

In 56 groups at 38 centers for three years, now, physi¬ 
cians and surgeons m the metropolitan area and the remotest 
counties have had the benefit of instruction in newer drug 
therapy and fractures, gynecology, obstetrics, cardiac dis¬ 
eases, gastroenterology, pediatrics, heart and kidney, ap¬ 
plied neurology, and recent advances in medicine and sur¬ 
gery. In one county, 77 per cent of the medical men were 
enrolled. By no other means could anything like this num¬ 
ber have spared the time to keep au com ant with recent 
developments, and so easily (in the sense of time neces- 
sarv for preparatory study and conference). This is uni¬ 
versity extension in its best, and growing, form. 

That university extension freely accepted the broad 
definition of what constitutes education and also what con¬ 
stitutes preparation therefor is evidenced by the Labor 
Institute held last year under the joint auspices of the New 
Jersey State Federation of Labor and Rutgers University 
With a week’s program prepared by the university extension 
division after conferences with labor leaders, representa¬ 
tives of labor seriously entered upon a busy period of lec¬ 
tures and discussions. The timely topic of unemployment 
was presented during the second week of June last (June 
8-12, 1931) by university professors from Rutgers, New 
York University, and Princeton University. Labor leaders 
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presided and national and State officers of the American 
Federation of Labor, including President Green and Vice 
President Matthew Woll, took part. 

A third activity at the same institution will supply the 
evidence of variety of aim with similarity in method. This 
is the real-estate education program which in its threefold 
aspect exhibits all three forms of educational administra¬ 
tion. In addition to a resident course projected foi students 
preparing for the real-estate profession and a research 
project under the Bureau of Economic and Business Re¬ 
search, there is a broad extension piogram. 

The extension program in real estate includes both even¬ 
ing classes of the usual form and institutes concentiated 
in the form of weekly senes at numerous centers about the 
State. Both classes and institutes draw from the same clien¬ 
tele in general, employees of real-estate companies, the 
agents themselves and their salesmen, brokers, tax asssesors, 
and title-company men 

An extension program in a laboratory setting is a post¬ 
graduate activity which was organized after confeietvces 
with the university school concerned. A course in "petro¬ 
leum technology" in charge of a consulting chemist was 
offered—a better word would be “supplied"—to a gioup 
of university and college graduates already at work in the 
petroleum industry. The teachers of chemistry will appre¬ 
ciate what a privilege it is to work with a group which 
comes asking for a specific course, which is already active 
in a field to which they may daily apply their successive 
increments of expert instruction and, perhaps, even extend 
their outlined exercises of the experimental laboratory to 
the broader techniques of practical application with com¬ 
mercial quantities of materials and engineering equipment 
capable of putting small-scale manipulation to industrial 
test. 

That such narrow specialization, quite beyond the possi¬ 
bilities of the usual university resident course, could be 
organized and administered is indicative of the minute sub- 
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division possible under an intelligently construed university 
extension charter. 

In the field of management, Rutgers carries on a work 
which is typical of that done by a few university extension 
divisions. Classes are made up in the main of men and 
women pursuing courses covering the various aspects of in¬ 
dustrial organization and management, factory planning, 
and personnel problems. In addition to classroom courses, 
a general program of lectures and discussions is admin¬ 
istered through the medium of the Management Institute, 
an organization composed of graduates from the manage¬ 
ment courses. By this arrangement, both formal and in¬ 
formal graduate study is fostered. 

A new extension activity at Rutgers is in the field of 
social service. There has been inaugurated a series of 
courses in public welfare work, undertaken at the instance 
of the New Jersey Conference of Social Work, which has 
already attracted 200 persons, of whom 3S per cent hold 
university degrees. 

The amazing variety of sound instruction available 
through home-study courses—the correspondence school— 
has well established the earlier claim of this extension ac¬ 
tivity to being the university of the people It is a perma¬ 
nent fixture for the extension field. In spite of the multi¬ 
plication of mediums for conveying instruction, there re¬ 
mains one thing which is the backbone of all education— 
the printed book Lectures, pictures, the museum, vwa-voce 
recitations, conferences, all are but adjuncts. Their novelty 
or their flexibility may make them valuable for creating con¬ 
tacts and maintaining interest. They are successful only in 
so far as they lead back to the book. 

A lecture service to women’s clubs, school and home asso¬ 
ciations, patriotic groups and service organizations, and civic 
bodies, in the interest of culture and the extension of good 
citizenship Is a standing obligation recognized even by the 
universities not formally accredited to the extension field. 
It is this very activity which is often adverted to by those 
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who consider extension education to be synonymous with 
frills. Such contributions as are assembled under the gen¬ 
eral head of lecture service are the serious concern and duty 
of every important educational institution, and no amount 
of ribald comment on some negligible quotation from some 
public utterance ■will alter that fact. 

It is when such services, like all other external educa¬ 
tional activities, are organized under a responsible extension 
head that the university -will be spared the occasional em¬ 
barrassment alluded to Not that extension lecturers are 
always paragons of either consistency or discretion, but 
they are under a certain definite responsibility and their 
subjects and methods are accurately known in advance to 
those who send them forth 

Miscellaneous university lectures are the oldest form of 
extension education—^they are still among the most popu¬ 
lar As isolated methods of spreading general culture and 
information, the extension service will retain them in any 
permanent plan. They will be organized, however, and 
that organization will make them individually and in series 
a part of the adult-education program 

It strikes the university extension man as odd, occa¬ 
sionally, that certain of its definite functions are assumed 
for a time by other institutional agencies and interests The 
stirring of interest in alumni education as a special function 
of the alumni organization, even when extensive facilities 
are available, is a recent phenomenon. When used fiankly, 
as one alumni secretary admits, to get the alumnus back 
to the campus to sit at his old desk and hear, with a little 
more tolerance, his old professors, nothing need be said 
of Its extension aspects. But to duplicate the organization 
often already on the campus for the purpose of substitut¬ 
ing a thin program of directed reading or similar “soft" 
projects for serious extension courses, and lure away from 
serious study groups of university men who would form or 
already do form the nucleus of more worth-while cultural 
and professional training projects is obviously an error. 
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Funds used for aluhnni study purposes might better be 
added to general extension funds and alumni organization 
effort might better be expanded In acquainting the alumnus 
with his opportunities and, in a manner, obligation to 
community projects already in being. 

Radio in education—a whole field by itself, still in its 
infancy, and yet with some major problems so intimately 
confused with commercial implication and active opposi¬ 
tion—must logically come within the scope of the extension 
university. It must not, in particular, be left to the none 
too tender mercies of irresponsible commercial agencies 
as a mere and negligible adjunct to blatant advertising 
campaigns 

Although at first sight the radio seems to offer a won¬ 
derful medium for university extension, and it may be 
eventually, there are some practical considerations and 
some unfortunate developments which threaten the exist¬ 
ence of this medium for any educational purpose Despite 
the ambitious projects for schools of the all, there is 
threatening an almost insuperable obstacle to the use of 
radio for any serious educational purpose 

Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Journal of Adult 
Education, said last May in New York City "The radio 
interests have, so far, thrown their majoi infiuence on the 
side of gieed. Theie has not been in the entire histoiy of 
the United States an example of mismanagement and lack 
of vision so colossal and far-reaching in its consequences 
as our tuining of the radio channels almost exclusively 
into commercial hands ” 

In any case the extensive use of the air is limited to 
oral instiuction and the present lectuie facilities may be 
converted to radio use, without change, once the educa¬ 
tional use of the air is obtained. The present brief pro¬ 
grams interjected between the advertiser’s piactical mon¬ 
opolization of the ether are of negligible value for serious 
extension service Popular broadcasts are more like leaflets 
and tabloid sheets than serious radio-instruction mateiial 
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At present radio is a liability to extension; that is, uni¬ 
versity extension finds itself called upon to fight for the 
use of the air—not to go out and use it. En passant, this 
militant duty is one not to be neglected by the extension 
university. It is as important a battle, in a way, as any 
fought since Milton's struggle for the freedom of the 
press. 

As demands in other fields follow the pioneer offerings 
in selected localities and selected subjects, university ex¬ 
tension envisages a future as broad as education itself 
A shifting of emphasis from the lower level, even the 
actual relinquishment of large congeries of subjects, does 
not presage the cessation of university extension but rather 
the completion of one or several phases or stages. The 
final and permanent stage is a broad field on a high level, 
administered without academic prejudice. That field will 
welcome the university graduate. It will likewise wel¬ 
come the intelligent seeker after knowledge and culture, 
regardless of his academic standing, who by preparation 
and predilection is able to profit from the university's 
offerings. We shall then have a veritable extension of 
the university to its true stature. 



SOME RURAL ASPECTS OF ADULT EDUCATION 
Kenyon L. Butterpield 

About a year ago I had the exhilarating experience of 
spendin,g three days with Dr. James Yen and his colleagues 
at Tingshien in North China where they are carrying on 
their remarkable work in mass education. The story of 
how Dr. Yen has developed his “Thousand Character Sys¬ 
tem” for teaching the ordinary peasant to read during 
the four months of idle time which he has every winter 
is well known. But it is not so well understood that it 
is far more than a literacy movement. This group of 
some forty highly trained Chinese is carrying on both 
research and demonstration in such fields as health, agri¬ 
culture, citizenship, and even art, as foundations for a 
systematic and widely extended movement not only to teach 
the Chinese peasants to read but to give them the right 
sort of reading and the means of continuing their reading 
indefinitely. It requires little imagination to picture a new 
China emerging from such a stupendous undertaking. 

The problem of illiteracy in China is repeated m India, 
in Africa, in the Near East, to a lesser degree In Russia. 
There are probably 1,000 million illiterates in the world, 
and most of them live in rural areas. Just teaching the 
world to read is one of the great tasks of civilization; it 
is largely the “job” of rural adult education. And when 
these multitudes are taught to read—what then? What 
part shall their new tool have in gainin^g an insight into 
the modern world of science, in fitting them for self-gov¬ 
ernment—^yes, in utilizing religion as a means of living 
the abundant life? Indeed, the “habit of international 
cooperation,” which after all is the surest guarantee of the 
world's peace, can with difficulty be practised among the 
rural people of the world until through reading, as well 
as other forms of gaining information, they come to know 
something of the problems of the “folk of the furrow.” 

In many European coimtries and in the United States, 
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the problem of illiteracy is not so piessing as in other con¬ 
tinents, consequently the opportunities for the more formal 
and advanced types of adult education are apparent Yet 
the widely differing aspects of rural adult education in 
such countiies as Great Britain and the United States, and 
in China and among other hosts of illiterates, indicate the 
magnitude of this problem The world movement for 
adult education must attend fully to all aspects of con¬ 
tinuing education, as a supplement to the conventional 
schooling of the billion farmers of the world 

These introductory statements indicate something of 
the extent and the significance of rural adult education in 
its world aspects. Let us proceed to consider those phases 
of the movement that are of more especial importance in 
the United States, first, from the point of view of the work 
now being done, and second, from that of future needs. 

The United States has, in its “Cooperative Extension 
Work in Agriculture and Home Economics,” probably the 
most elaborate project in rural adult education in the world 
During the last fiscal year there were nearly 6,200 paid 
workers and over 250,000 voluntary helpers, and it was 
estimated that not less than 25,000,000 people were 
"reached” by the work, which is now less than 20 yeais 
old The annual cost of this service is some $26,000,000 
Moreover, the publications of results of the investiga¬ 
tional work of the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture and of the State experiment stations are pouring 
Into the homes of our farmers an amazing amount of 
printed information of interest and value to them 

With respect to the agencies of rural adult education, 
it may be said that first of all we must bear in mind that 
the publicly-supported system of cooperative extension 
work in agriculture and home economics is not only the 
most extensive and popular system of rural adult educa¬ 
tion which we are likely to have, but that it is capable of 
carrying a goodly share in the new developments that may 
be found necessary and practicable. Probably these newer 
plans must come partly out of the inspiration and genius 
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of a few of the moie forwaid-looking leaders m the ex¬ 
tension service, though partly also from farmers them¬ 
selves. Both groups may however perhaps be stimulated 
and encouraged by outside agencies. 

The schools and colleges have a task in this field The 
rural high schools certainly, and personally I think the 
lower schools, as well as the agricultural colleges, should 
help their former students to keep up their education, 
especially those who do not go on to advanced school¬ 
ing This means that the teachers of all grades in educa¬ 
tion must appreciate the significance, the character, and 
the method of continuing education and must be encour¬ 
aged if not required to make it organic in the school itself. 
For the desire to learn and how to keep on learning must 
be fostered by the school Moreover the school itself, 
especially in rural communities, should be the center of 
the larger share of the adult education in the community. 

The library is essential in adult education. Considering 
the needs of rural people, the American rural library is 
pathetically inadequate. This statement does not Ignore 
the work which State libraries and librarians have been 
doing for a generation, but the fact of inadequacy still 
remains. Eighty-three per cent of the rural people in the 
United States have no local library facilities; some States 
do not have even a State library; while 1,135 counties, 
or more than one third of the rural counties, have no 
public library at all. Here is unquestionably an opportun¬ 
ity for one of the great “drives" in rural adult education 

The educational value of farmers’ organizations can 
scarcely be overstated. For example, the Grange, the 
oldest of them, has maintained definite educational hours 
in the local Grange meetings, and this quite apart from 
the incidental educational value of managing an organiza¬ 
tion and of dealing with the various problems in which it 
IS interested But these farm groups have not yet risen 
to the height of their possibilities as educational centers. 

There is, too, the country church and its various sub- 
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ordinate agencies like the Sunday school and the young 
people's societies. We must not underrate the enormous 
educational accomplishments of the country church. But 
again we must remind ourselves how much more it can 
do. The church itself as an organization, and its Sunday 
school particularly, has in its hands one of the greatest of 
opportunities in rural continuing education, not only in the 
field of distinctively religious education, but what is per¬ 
haps of greater importance, in the field of education which 
interprets life and conduct and the relations of human 
beings, in religious terms. The enormous possibilities lying 
ahead of a well-organized country church In the field of 
“continuing education,” are most challenging and inspir¬ 
ing. For example, to take only one aspect of this field as 
yet wholly undeveloped, the Sunday school might cooper¬ 
ate with the public school in “life counseling” for youth. 

Turning now to a discussion of the direction of prob¬ 
able future developments in this field, it is necessary to 
also more specifically point out the inadequacy of the work 
now being done. First of all, it is important to extend 
the informal types of rural adult education, both with 
regard to groups to be reached and subjects to be con¬ 
sidered. New Federal appropriations will help put the 
extension work of the agricultural colleges into practically 
every rural county in United States. In nearly every 
county many communities do not measure up to their op¬ 
portunities for educational aid. Thus far moreover the 
content of this service is dominantly in the field of appli¬ 
cations of the physical and biological sciences. Only a 
beginning has been made in extension work in the eco¬ 
nomic field, and almost nothing has been done relative 
to social problems, except in homemaking. The fields of 
literature, drama, music, art, history, philosophy arc al¬ 
most untouched. Even science, aside from its vocational 
applications, has had slight attention. Thus at once there 
opens out the possibility of a great enlargement in this 
already extensive program of rural adult education. 
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While various projects have been undertaken to assist 
groups of fanners to employ advantageously the discussion 
method, this form of work has not been given the atten¬ 
tion It deserves, It is possible to develop a better tech¬ 
nique of group discussion than we have heretofore had. 
On a satisfactory technique depends in no small degree 
the educational value of a widespread scheme for thousands 
of local groups of rural folk. The supply of authorita¬ 
tive material growing out of scientific research must be 
combined with trained leadership m utilizing this ma¬ 
terial, alongside the experience of farmers themselves, and 
out of it all getting a matured and stable group opinion. 
Forums and debates have their place, but the great need 
is to provide material, method, stimulus, leadership for 
sustained local group thinking in multitudes of rural com¬ 
munities throughout the country. 

The problem of the reading habits of the farmers needs 
attention. Farmers read, and they think about what they 
read, but most of them do not read enough and are not 
sufficiently readers of books dealing with the great prob¬ 
lems of the time, both their own problems and those of 
society in general. Consideration must be had of the neces¬ 
sary limitations under which farmers work—long hours in 
the open air and a never-ceasing round of “chores” of 
all sorts that are time consuming and that seem unavoid¬ 
able. Then too the need of escape from the farm itself 
to the recreations and relaxations of neighborhood and 
village and city cannot be gainsaid The root difficulty 
lies in the failure of the rural home and the rural school 
to cooperate in Inculcating and stimulating the reading 
interest. Here one wishes to plead for the idea lying in 
the words “continuing education,” for continuing education 
is a habit and a permanent interest in life rather than a 
piece of educational machinery. Among rural people the 
habit should root itself deeply in the schools, it needs the 
encouragement of constant practice after school days, and 
both stimulus and material for reading must be at hand 
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Both radio and motion pictures are increasingly_utilized 
In rural adult education, but their full possibilities have 
not yet been explored. 

When we come to the more formal types of rural adult 
education, progress has been discouragingly slow. Study 
and correspondence courses were started by one or two a,gri* 
cultural colleges as many as 35 years ago, but there has 
developed as yet no real system, on a scale commensurate 
with the need, of organized lectures, lecture courses, read¬ 
ing courses, correspondence courses, that really reach the 
people of the farm or even the people of the villages. 
These formal types of adult education in the country are 
difficult to develop, but they form a major need in rural 
adult education. One might almost say that the very suc¬ 
cess and extent of the great cooperative extension work 
has been a bar to the development of these important 
formal types, for it has taken the farmers’ time and energy 
and on the surface seems to supply the need. 

One or two allusions have been made to the use of the 
words “continuing education.” Personally I like the term 
better than adult education for many reasons, but par¬ 
ticularly for a very practical reason. There are in this 
country today in city as well as in country hundreds of 
thousands of young people between the ages of 14 and 
24 who have “finished” school. Even if there were the 
most complete provision for adult education, these young¬ 
sters have not yet fitted themselves into those economic 
and social groups that are likely to use the agencies of 
adult education In the interests of adult education itself, 
to say nothing of the interests of the people involved, here 
is grave danger of a serious hiatus in our adult educa¬ 
tional scheme Provision for those out-of-school, and in 
a sense out-of-society, youth must be the direct object of 
one of the most significant and difficult aspects of adult 
or “continuing” education. 

Underlying all types of continuing education which in¬ 
volve large numbers of rural folk, institutions and organ- 
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izations must provide the materials and suggest the tech¬ 
nique which can be used by the rural groups under theii 
own voluntary or lay leadership. Classes or similar groups 
wholly under professional teaching or leadership can play 
but a small part in any adequate scheme. 

In closing, may there be just a word about content? I 
think the educational world makes a serious blunder in 
endeavoring sharply to differentiate cultural and occupa¬ 
tional education. Not for a moment would I wish that 
interests lying quite apart from and far beyond the task 
of making a living should fail to be a part of every one's 
opportunity and education. Unquestionably, leisure earned 
by successful work should be utilized for the enrichment 
of the spirit of man But the rub comes in assuming 
that making a living is merely making a living. Every 
person m the process of making a living is also making 
a life. It may be a good living and a poor life, or it 
may be a poor living and a good life, or it may be both 
or neither But work, the “job,” the occupation may make 
or mar men and women m the very depths of their per¬ 
sonalities. We almost completely ignore this fact in edu¬ 
cation; we continue to make compartments. 

Therefore a major need in rural adult education is to 
show farm people themselves how their work, their dally 
task, the job of being a farmer, may contribute more fully 
both to good citizenship and to their personal growth in 
mind and heart. No occupation in the world, aside pos¬ 
sibly from the higher reaches of so-called professional life, 
lends itself to this principle of human growth so well as 
does agriculture. 

Indubitably, abundant provision should also be made 
for education in the distinctive problems of citizenship, 
and in those realms of art, literature, philosophy, that for 
want of a better designation we call cultural. A cultivated 
rural people is one of the aims of the everlasting quest 
for democracy 



SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF PARENT 
EDUCATION 

Eduard C. Lindeman 

Parent education represents a need, an idea, a program, 
and a movement. In some respects it comes nearer being 
a true folk or social movement with an educational base 
than anything that has happened in America since the de¬ 
cline of lyceums and chautauquas.^ The reason for this 
peculiar position of parent education is to be found, so I 
believe, in the fact that family life has suffered more than 
any of our other traditional institutions from the impact 
of urbanization and industrialization. In short, folk 
movements with learning at their base arise at points of 
cultural unadjustment; the American family needs a new 
process m order to accommodate itself to the emerging 
cultural pattern which surrounds it, and until this process 
is achieved family life will be the area of cumulative dis¬ 
turbance. 

Parents want to know; they have misgivings about them¬ 
selves as parents and as adults, they stand baffled before 
their children who are motivated by the newer cultural 
forces both m school and in the stimulating community; 
they know that a so-called “new psychology” is abioad 
and that it is supposed to supply answers to perplexed 
parents. Because they are distuibed and because they 
want to know they reach out for bits of knowledge, new 
instruments of control, and fresh assurances. This dis¬ 
turbance and this reaching out for help constitutes the 
impulsive phase of parent education. It shows where the 
dynamic comes from and consequently furnishes an initial 
clue for interpretation.® 

*Sonie may claim that workera’ education ib more truly a folk movement becauge it 
resU upon a clasa-consdoUB foundation But. workers' education as it has evolved in 
Europe Is not a reality in the United States, and principally because of inadequate aoli- 
danty of its working claBB constituency This statement is not to be taken to imply that 
a worklnff-c1ase cducationalj or folkj movement la not possible under our circumstances, 
but merely as a pVam sialeinent oi prtaenl iact 

one were attempting a similar cultural approach to the adult^education movements 
of Denmark, England, and Germany, one would discover analogous areas of cultural dis^ 
lurbance The Danish movement rests upon agrarian foundationa because it was Danish 
apiculture and rural life wtdeh was uprooted hy the catastrophic events of the late-middle 
nineteenth century, the English movement rests upon a labor base and for eimllar rcasoiiB, 
and the German movement, so far as it is unique, derives from the cultural compulaiona 
of the new republic 
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The difference between a social movement and a social 
program is to be found in impulse, that is, in dynamic. 
Programs derive from the wisdom and foresight (or cu¬ 
pidity) of leaders The leader creates social dynamic by 
developing consciousness of need and releasing emotional 
desire. He cannot build a movement unless those who are 
led become aware of actual wants, needs, desires, wishes, 
or aspirations, that is, “actual” in the sense that these 
impulsive qualities are seen as related to situations and 
problems other than those on the emotional plane. The 
energy which the leader releases through emotional means 
is soon dissipated unless the releasing procedure is in and 
of itself rational, or educative. Otherwise, the followers 
can only place their faith in the leader and so long as he 
leads wisely or retains power they may attain the objects 
of their need, but, the moment this sort of leader is dropped 
from the social equation, the followers are lost; they stand 
without intellectual resources of their own and conse¬ 
quently fall prey to the next allure of the emotional leader. 

From the above theoretical point of view one begins to 
appreciate the “movement” aspect of parent education 
Its impulse has been at work for a half centuiy or more 
in various spontaneous manifestations of parents, particu¬ 
larly m relation to schools and teachers. Gradually, this 
dynamic reached such proportions as to create the need for 
other types of leadership, professional and technical. One 
may now observe the movement as a social phenomenon in 
all its constituent parts: the perplexity of parents; the 
awareness of need; the desire for new knowledge; small 
collective enterprises resident in neighborhoods and local 
communities; the supply of new knowledge through publi¬ 
cations and laboratories; the rise of technical leaders; and 
finally, the emergence of administrative or organizational 
leadeiship. 

The above sketch will serve, I trust, to orient the reader 
with respect to the generalized social setting of parent 
education. With this cultural context in mind, we may. 
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perhaps, find profit in making brief analyses of some of 
the more detailed aspects of the movement. 

FAMILY LIFE AS AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

Learning is a kind of awareness. Sense perceptions are, 
therefore, primary considerations. I cannot learn from 
you unless I perceive you. Likewise, one does not learn 
from the flow of experience unless sensitivity to experience 
as change has somehow been cultivated. But, even this 
elementary form of awareness is not enough for true 
learning, sensitivity to the qualitative aspects of experi* 
ence is required Every one realizes the extent to which 
family life serves as a habit former and tradition stabilizer. 
We may be bom into society and the state and the church 
but none of these institutions begins its habit-imposIng 
process as soon as the family, nor does any one of the 
above three persist in its impact with quite the same force. 
And, because we see so much of family, and incorporate 
so much of its texture within our personalities, we are 
likely to take family experience for granted 

Family experience need not be the epitome of mediocrity 
Indeed no form of human association is of necessity drab 
Lack of awareness, lack of sensitivity, reduces all experi¬ 
ence to a dead level. Education within the family group 
begins, then, when its members begin to cultivate an aware¬ 
ness of themselves as persons and as interacting units in a 
social process. 

Towards which aspects of family life might attention be 
directed if learning is the end in view^ The easiest answer 
is, of course, towards the whole, because all social process 
is latent with qualitative meaning. But in terms of our 
present sociological interest it may be more pointed to 
suggest that our initial learning awareness might be 
focused upon the various forms of relatedness^ expressed 
in family organization and experience. Perhaps in no 

^It may bt noted that the term ‘Velatedness" Irapliea a graded dlacrlminadon To 
Tslatt, Telatiof^Ttlattonship, and relatedness represent roughly the sequence in which the 
last term caniei the Qualitative burden and becomea more truly a paychO'SOCiological 
concept 
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other type of human association is it possible to combine 
so wide a range and so rich a potentiality of human related¬ 
ness as in the family gioup. A partial listing of such forms 
may suffice to strengthen the above statement: 

The family represents possibilities of relatcdness which 
are 

1. Genetic, that is, representative of various ages 

2. Administrative, that is, of the essence of functions 

3. Directive, that is, symbolic of controls and condi¬ 
tionings 

4. Psycho-intellectual, that is, indicative of various in¬ 
telligence levels 

5. Psycho-emotional, that is, representative of varieties 
of emotional tone, depth, range, intensity, etc 

In order to bring the above conception of relatedness into 
alignment with the learning process one should perform at 
least two further tasks; namely, point out some of the 
varieties of relatedness under each of the above categories 
as these reveal themselves in actual family experience, 
and indicate how awareness of the qualitative aspects of 
relatedness may become the starting point for a cumula¬ 
tive educational procedure within the family group. To 
perform these tasks would, obviously, lead us to the con¬ 
sideration of details inappropriate for the purposes of a 
brief essay. 

PARENT EDUCATION AS A GROUP PROCESS 

Much of current parent education consists of a desire to 
secure knowledge for purposes of meeting a specific need- 
One might infer, therefore, that all that is needed is a 
set of facilities for transporting specific information to 
those parents who need it. This might be accomplished, 
for example, by means of such agencies as were equipped 
to reduce technical information to nontechnical, consump¬ 
tion terms, that is, by a "stepping-down” procedure No 
doubt, many persons conceive of parent education in this 
manner and consequently newspapers and magazines find 
it profitable to cater to the parent’s need by means of 
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special columns and departments. There is also a grow¬ 
ing body of specialists devoted to the function of trans¬ 
mitting specific information to parents in the light of their 
specific needs. To the extent that parent education pro¬ 
ceeds in this fashion, that is, from individual need to 
specific advice, it belongs to the technological world and is 
not representative of a social movement. However, par¬ 
ent education creates three collateral forces; namely; (a) 
class solidarity, that is, a folk feeling; (b) intellectual 
release in the form of continued learning in the Interest 
of social control; and (c) cultural unity. Consequently, it 
seems to me that it is legitimate to think of parent educa¬ 
tion as a folk movement. Certainly, the parent does not 
reach out for new knowledge in a competitive spirit; he 
or she does not desire education in order to rise superior 
to other parents. Indeed, one of the basic factors in 
parent education, from the community standpoint, is its 
social compulsion, The single family which elevates its 
standards above those of the surrounding families of the 
interacting community without giving attention to the prob¬ 
lem of its Community context runs the risk of defeating 
itself. 

Whether the above reasoning is correct or not, one dis¬ 
covers that parents are learning in groups. Many of them 
find it easier to express their needs in this communal man¬ 
ner. Also, many find it easier to learn as parts of a 
joint process. The group serves, first of all, as a means 
of grading the expert’s knowledge for the users Often 
these groups are led by parents, so-called “lay leaders," 
who do not wear the badge of expert but are merely par¬ 
ents or adults with certain special abilities useful in demo¬ 
cratic proceedings; they know how to evoke responses, to 
enlist participation, to reach beyond verbiage, to release 
from inhibitions, to reveal needs, to place new knowledge 
within a growth sequence, etc. Above these leaders stand 
the experts who may be wise in the ways of technology 
and exceedingly Inept in transmitting their knowledge to 
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those in need. The total group process, and again descrip¬ 
tion must be abbreviated, consists of parents, leaders, and 
technologists all working together in the interest of a set 
of needs which derives from cultural unadjustment. The 
net consequence of such units of cooperation within the 
“folk” IS, patently, cultural ferment, an agitation from 
which one may justifiably expect important social results 
to flow. 

PARENT EDUCATION IN RELATION TO COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 

All educational movements founded upon real folk needs 
tend sooner or later to become organized, and parent edu¬ 
cation is no exception to this rule. In fact, a National 
Council of Parent Education already exists for the express 
purpose of coordinating the various organizations, agencies, 
and institutions engaged in some phase of parent education, 
and reverberations of an international body are beginning 
to be heard. In certain sections there are State organiza¬ 
tions, usually under the supervision of departments of edu¬ 
cation but sometimes existing as voluntary forms of 
association. From the sociological point of view, the most 
significant feature of educational organization is, probably, 
that pertaining to the local community. 

In spite of the almost all-embracing character of the 
standardizing influence in American life, it still remains 
true that local communities differ importantly with respect 
to their customary modes of functioning. In some sections 
of the country, for example, the situation seems entirely 
ripe for the incorporation of parent education within the 
established public-education system; in others it seems 
equally clear that the most effective form of organization 
is one which preserves the voluntary elements in the move¬ 
ment; in still others it seems both possible and advisable 
to combine these two types of organization The ultimate 
goal, so far as financial support and general supervision 
is concerned, seems to be public rather than private ad- 
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ministration. This is, no doubt, the aim or direction of 
all people’s movements; namely, to incorporate themselves 
finally within the recognized and stabilized cultural pat¬ 
tern. On the other hand, some leaders appear to see 
dangers in this development, especially if it arrives too 
quickly. They point to the maxim that whatever gets 
thoroughly incorporated in the politico-cultural scheme is 
thereby robbed of some of its lively essence, that is, of 
that form of vitality which resides only in voluntary effort. 
At this point sociological principles need to be invoked 
One of the surpusing facts revealed in the organization 
of urban communities on behalf of parent education is to 
be found in the large number of existing agencies which 
have already pointed their programs towards education 
for home and family life In one eastern city, for ex¬ 
ample, it was found that eighteen agencies believed them¬ 
selves to be performing the tasks of parent or preparcntal 
education, either as a major objective or as marginal to 
other related aims. What is needed in such cases, obvi¬ 
ously, is a clarification of functions A coordinated pro¬ 
gram, a unified movement, can only proceed when all of 
its related parts are moving in the same direction, and 
when each is aware of the others’ purposes. Schools 
(departments of home economics, civics, hygiene, etc.), 
clinics, social agencies, specialists (pediatricians, psycholo¬ 
gists, psychiatrists, etc.), voluntary study groups, parent- 
teacher associations, mental-hygiene or,ganization8, social- 
hygiene organizations—these and other types of commun¬ 
ity agencies are all focused m the direction of education 
for sex, marriage, and family life; consequently, they all 
impinge upon the program of parent education. Coordina¬ 
tion and correlation of functions becomes, therefore, a 
primary consideration for urban communities, and again 
sociological guidance is needed. 

As hinted above, one pf the fascinating peculiarities of 
the parent-education movement lies in the necessary con¬ 
vergence of laymen, leaders, technologists, administrators, 
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and organizers. As the movement evolves one begins to 
see experimental possibilities of intense sociological signifi' 
cance Our contemporaiy cultural adjustments cannot omit 
the services of the expert, the specialist, the technologist 
But, a true educational movement is one which derives 
its powers, not merely by acquiescence or assent to tech¬ 
nical advisers, but also by means of its own dynamic.^ But, 
how is this joining of democratic and technological piocesses 
to be achieved? One sees that if some sort of integration 
is possible in this sphere, new vistas of social progress 
will be opened If, on the other hand, these two forces 
are not capable of conjoint planning and acting, the future 
of mechanized culture seems dark indeed. But, once more 
we have approached a problem which should be referred to 
sociological thinkers and experimenters. 

SUMMARY 

From the above sketch it appears that parent education 
becomes an appropriate object for consideration by soci¬ 
ologists from at least four points of view: (1) it possesses 
some of the characteristics of a true-folk or people’s move¬ 
ment, and arises directly from felt needs, (2) it consti¬ 
tutes a challenge to those who believe that social experi' 
ence is in and of itself latent with educational possibilities; 
(3) much of the learning of parents, as well as the need 
discovery, proceeds as a group phenomenon, and (4) par¬ 
ent education tends to become organized and offers im¬ 
portant experimental opportunities, especially for those 
who look towards the democratic processes of the local 
community with hope. These four features of the move¬ 
ment do not, in any sense, exhaust the sociological implica¬ 
tions of parent education, but they have appeared to me 
as appropriate for a brief essay 

*The wMialled Five Year Plan of Soviet Ruagia, for example, derives lU technical eWlle 
from cxperlSt but ita dynamic comeg fram leaders, «nd lU ultimate success dependa upon 
the people’s dnve 



THE NEED OF EDUCATION FOR LABOR 
Spencer Miller 

Some years before his death, Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor and the acknowledged 
leader of the labor movement in America, was asked to 
define labor’s aspirations, “What does labor want?" 
asked Mr Gompers. “It wants the earth and the fulness 
thereof. There is nothing too precious, there is nothing 
too lofty, too beautiful, too ennobling unless it is within the 
scope and comprehension of labor’s aspirations and wants. 
We want more schoolhouses and less jails, more books and 
less arsenals, more learning and less vice, more constant 
work and less crime, more leisure and less greed, more 
justice and less revenge—in fact, more of the opportuni¬ 
ties to cultivate our better natures, to make manhood more 
noble, womanhood more beautiful, and childhood more 
happy and bright." Who could deny the elevation of 
spirit in this utterance or the broad basis of inclusiveness 
of this aim of labor? Upon such a foundation all men 
of good m\\ should be able to agree. 

The wants of labor arise, however, out of its needs. 
Indeed, Mr. Gompers reiterated over and over again that 
the labor movement was born not necessarily of an idea 
but of necessity; born in the beginning by hunger—hunger 
for food and shelter. “As time developed, new conditions 
arose and there was hunger for better shelter, hunger for 
recreation, musicJ, art, litleraturie—for all that goes to 
make this life a world better for our being in it, con¬ 
tributing our share of work and service in the solution 
of the great problems we have yet before us.” 

As one looks back over the pages of labor history in 
the United States for the past hundred years, the one need 
recognized by labor as clear and unmistakable from the 
very beginning has been the need for education. This need 
of education first arose with the extension of manhood 
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Need of Education for Labor 

suffrage. Labor eaily realized that government by the 
people necessitated the education of the people It sought, 
therefore, the extension of public educational facilities to 
all of the people. It was an effort on the part of labor to 
express its concern for the educational basis of our demo¬ 
cratic life. 

There were also made manifest certain needs for adult 
education at this early period. We find, for example, 
that the mechanics’ institutes were established early in the 
last century, as a result of the activity on the part of 
labor to provide for the improvement in the intellectual 
condition of their fellow workers. Shortly after the first 
federated movement of wage earners was launched in 1828, 
there was a demand in Philadelphia for free libraries for 
tbe use and benefit of working men. During the entire 
nineteenth century, this need of labor for education was 
expressed in a variety of ways. But everywhere there was 
unwavering championship of the extension and enlarge¬ 
ment of the facilities of our public educational institutions 
This century of labor support runs continuously from the 
establishment of the school system early in the nineteenth 
century down to the enactment of the law for the estab¬ 
lishment of a Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

The need of labor for education today, however, arises 
out of a new set of circumstances which are implicit in 
our industrial civilization. It is a need of adult educa¬ 
tion—for reeducation to the machine age. An education 
which is appropriate to an industrial civilization must turn 
on the processes of industry. The rise of our modern 
industrialism has been made possible by science and the 
machine. They are instruments of man’s historic achieve¬ 
ment; they today stand out as the great imponderable 
facts of modern civilization. They constitute the basis 
upon which our modern western civilization rests and dis¬ 
tinguish it from the civilizations which rest upon handi¬ 
craft, commerce, or agriculture. 

To understand something of the implications of the 
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machine age as they afiect the industrial worker and as 
they give rise to a new need of labor for the development 
of adult education, let us consider briefly the way in which 
modern technology has transformed the very chaiacter 
of the work process. The history of American industry 
during the past three decades is m part a history of the 
phenomenal acceleration in per capita production. Dur¬ 
ing the first two decades from 1899 to 1919 per capita pro¬ 
duction increased 11 per cent. From 1919 to 1927 pro¬ 
duction increased 53 per cent and the number of wage 
earners increased but 3 per cent, in spite of a population 
which increased over 10 per cent in the same period of 
time From 1922 to 1929 there was an increase of 35 
per cent in per capita production, with an actual shrinkage 
of 7 per cent in the number of workers employed Even 
more startling is the fact that work which required 54 
houis for a worker to perform in 1929 had, by the im¬ 
proved processes in 1931, required but 38 hours. In a 
word, during the past ten years the rise of mechanical 
power has been nearly four times as fast as the growth 
of population 

On the other hand, there are innumerable examples of 
the way in which the introduction of labor-saving devices 
has virtually revolutionized the industrial process To 
take but two examples drawn from two great industiies 
in this country, we find that the introduction of the ma¬ 
chine into the mining of bituminous coal has, with the art 
of electiicity, displaced a half-million miners. One of the 
reasons for the sorry plight in which the coal industry 
finds itself in this country is the tremendous overproduction 
of coal and the vast unemployment of the miners A single 
instance from the electrical industry will suggest what 
the rate of displacement has been in that business: Prior 
to 1919, one man could make 75 electric light bulbs a day 
An automatic machine introduced in 1920 produces 73,000 
bulbs a day, thus causing the elimination of 994 men for 
each machine installed. There are thus not only problems 
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of revolutionary changes in technology which are pro¬ 
foundly altering the whole work process itself, but there 
is the complex problem of human relationships which arises 
out of the necessities ttf work itself 

There is the other problem of the vast extension of 
leisure time for labor arising out of the progressive short¬ 
ening of the working day and working week. There are 
in this country, according to the decennial census of 1930, 
upwards of 49 millions of people who are gainfully em¬ 
ployed. Of this number some 26 per cent were engaged 
in manufacturing At the present time it is generally esti¬ 
mated that 8 millions are wholly unemployed and equally 
as many are paitially employed, which means that consid¬ 
erably moie than 25 per cent of the industrial population 
of the countty is at the present time idle or woiking on 
short time It is also becoming increasingly evident that 
a considerable percentage of this total number that is now 
out of employment will never be reabsorbed into industry; 
that unemployment will be one of our national problems 
for a decade to come. Here is a new condition confront¬ 
ing labor. Leisure-time education is one possibility of 
giving balance to effort and some measure of satisfaction 
to labor. It has become clear that some piovision must 
be made for a wider education for leisure time, but it should 
be recognized at once that leisure is not to be considered 
an antithesis of labor but an important part of the whole 
of the worker’s life and expeiience Leisuie does provide 
an opportunity for the development of new skill for the 
wise use of leisure 

Labor likewise has an equally complicated problem of 
attempting those multitudinous adjustments made neces¬ 
sary by the rapid changes in our modern world. Our 
knowledge has increased so much more rapidly than our 
understanding that labor shares with other groups in the 
country that sense of confusion about its relationship to 
these changes One of the reasons which lies at the base 
of the workers’ education movement is an effort on the 
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part of labor to understand more adequately the world 
in which it functions. As one turns his eye upon the whole 
process of modern industrial relations he will observe the 
increasing part and place which statistics must play m the 
general Imowledge and orderly development of labor rela¬ 
tions, To prepare themselves adequately for this impor¬ 
tant function in industry, labor has found it necessary to 
make increasing provision for the education of its mem¬ 
bership to deal with these problems in industrial rela¬ 
tions. The old methods will not suffice. The new strategy 
of labor is built on a desire to make facts and education 
the instruments of its advance. The need of labor for 
education has thus been a developing need for a century 
It has become more insistent today than ever before. For 
it is clear that an increasing responsibility for the main¬ 
tenance of our civilization rests upon the forces of pro¬ 
ductive labor in the community. As the enterprise of 
civilization becomes more complex, the necessity for wider 
horizons becomes greater, Labor has recognized this need 
for education to adjust itself to the whole area of rela¬ 
tionships which have arisen out of modern industrialism. 
It has developed a technique which Is appropriate to the 
modern age, and adequate to the manifest needs of labor. 
Therein is to be found the heart and purpose of the modern 
workers’ education movement. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Due to the fact that a complete survey of research proj¬ 
ects in adult education is now in progress but will not be 
available for publication until a later date, it has seemed 
best to devote this section to a summary of the activities 
of the American Association for Adult Education. 

The American Association for Adult Education 

The American Association for Adult Education was or¬ 
ganized in the spring of 1926. Its purpose, as set forth 
in its constitution, is as follows: 

Its object shall be to promote the development and improve¬ 
ment of adult education in the United States and to cooperate 
with similar associations in other countries, It shall under¬ 
take to provide for the gathering and dissemination of informa¬ 
tion conceniing adult-education aims and methods of work, 
to keep its members informed concerning the achievements 
and problems of adult education in other countries; to conduct 
a continuous study of work being done in this field and to 

publish from time to time the results of such study, to respond 

to public interest in adult education and particularly to co¬ 
operate with community group activities in this field, in the 
formation of study groups whether within or without regular 
educational institutions, and in other ways to cooperate with 
organizations and individuals engaged in educational work of 
this nature m the task of securing books and instructors; and 
to serve m such other ways as may be deemed advisable 

The Association has consistently held to this statement 
of purpose. It *'is not an operating organization; it has 

no program of instruction; it employs no teachers; it ad¬ 

ministers no teaching enterprise. Its whole effort has been 
directed at the problem of supplying a medium of exchange 
for teachers and administrators actually in contact with 
adults and their demands.’’ 

From the first, the Association has carried forward a 
twofold function: the exchange and dissemination of in¬ 
formation on adult education and the sponsoring and con¬ 
ducting of researches and studies in this field. 
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The former has included direct contacts with tnore than 
SOO local, State, regional, national, and world organiza¬ 
tions. These organizations include every phase of adult 
education from literary to purely cultural activities in both 
rural and urban areas. In the development of this func¬ 
tion, the Association has consistently refrained from formu¬ 
lating a national “policy” and from propaganda. This 
attitude on the part of the Association has perhaps as 
much as any other single factor prevented adult education 
from falling into the common error of crystallization, de¬ 
vitalization, and eventual incarceration as a deceased 
American fad. "There is nothing approaching regimenta- 
tion, or mass production, or even standardization in 
American adult education.”*^ 

The second function, sponsoring and conducting studies, 
experiments, and researches in adult education, has been 
carried forward under a threefold administrative rela¬ 
tionship; those studies conducted directly by the Associa¬ 
tion under its own field staff, as the survey of rural adult 
education; those conducted jointly by the Association and 
some cooperating agency, as the study of Chester County, 
Pennsylvania; and those conducted by other organizations 
and m which the Association has acted in a purely con¬ 
sultative capacity. 

In. the following summary of research activities, no at¬ 
tempt is made to differentiate on the basis of administra¬ 
tive procedure, but rather to indicate the major lines of 
such research and investigation 

Alumni Education 

A study of adult education for college and university 
graduates was undertaken by Wilfred B. Shaw of the 
University of Michigan after a conference with alumni sec¬ 
retaries, college presidents, and others. It resulted in 
the publication of Alumni and Adult Education, Since the 
publication of this report, the interest in alumni education 


^Amencan Attociatlon for Adult Education, "Annual Report of the Director in behalf 
of the EiecuUve Board, Journal of Aditll Hdurajton, 1» (June 1^9), p 332-3^ 
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has increased and the Association has been enabled to par« 
ticipate in a number of experiments in adult education, 
among them those at Lawrence College, Vassar College, 
Lafayette College, the University of Michigan, Ohio State 
University, Columbia University, and Stevens Institute of 
Technology. 

Unemployment and Adult Education^ 

A symposium on technological unemployment t e, un¬ 
employment caused by the displacement of men and women 
in industry through the introduction of labor-saving devices 
Previous to the publication of the symposium, a meeting 
of educators and economists was held to discuss the 
problem. 

The Radio and Adult Education 

The findings of a study of the place of radio in educa¬ 
tion, made for the Association by Levering Tyson, were 
published under the title Education Tunes In, The report 
resulted in the formation of the National Advisory Coun¬ 
cil on Radio in Education, under the direction of Mr. 
Tyson. Its purpose is to -serve as a clearing house of in¬ 
formation about the radio in education, to gather material 
on the subject, and to promote better educational programs. 

Rural Adult Education 

A study of the adaptability of adult education to rural 
life, by John D Willard, resulted in the publication of A 
Preliminary Inquiry Into Rural Adult Education. The 
final report on this subject is in preparation but will be 
delayed by the unfortunate death of Mr. Willard. 

The Little Theater and Adult Education 

Kenneth Maegowan made a survey of the little theaters 
of the United States which resulted in the publication of 
Footlights Across America. In this book Mr. Maegowan 
recommends that a national little-theater council be estab- 


*S«i Book Review eection, this issue 
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lished. The economic depression retarded the movement 
to form such a council, but a meeting held in Chicago in 
1931 resulted in the formation of the National Little 
Theatre Conference. The Conference met again in Febru¬ 
ary 1932 to outline a plan of rendering certain national 
services to little-theater groups. 

Studies of Jhility of Adults to Learn 

E. L. Thorndike, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, and his associates at the Institute of Educational 
Research made a comprehensive study of the ability of 
adults to learn. The study is published under the title 
of Adult Learning as one of the series of “Studies in 
Adult Education.” Dr. Thorndike is now conducting a 
study which will deal with the “fundamentals of interest 
and motive—the forces which make people want to learn 
and to excel, which make them willing to change their 
habits and points of view, which determine their cravings 
and ideals.” 

In South Carolina an investigation is being made of the 
ability of adult illiterates to learn, under the direction of 
William S. Gray, of the University of Chicago, and Wll 
Lou Gray, of South Carolina. 

University Correspondence Instruction 

A study of university correspondence instruction, con¬ 
ducted under the auspices of the University of Chicago by 
W. S. Bittner, is soon to be published. The study deals 
chiefly with the institutions that are members of the Na¬ 
tional University Extension Association. 

Adult Reading 

Several studies of adult reading and reading habits in 
which the Association has participated have been made. 

A joint committee composed of members of the Asso¬ 
ciation and the American Library Association was formed. 
As a result of the activities of this committee, The Reading 
Interests and Habits of Adults, by William S. Gray and 
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Ruth Munroe, was prepared and published The commit¬ 
tee also has sponsored the following: a study of a tech¬ 
nique for determining reading interests and habits of groups 
of adults made under the auspices of the University of 
Chicago; a study also made under the auspices of that 
university to develop a scale of reading paragraphs by 
which librarians may determine quickly the general level 
of reading material which adults who are not facile read¬ 
ers can read with ease and comprehension. 

Education in Prisons^ 

The Education of Adult Prisoners, prepared for the 
National Society of Penal Information by Austin H. Mac- 
Cormick, was published recently. The book contains a 
survey and a program for prison education. 

International Adult Education 

The Association has been active in the affairs of the 
World Association for Adult Education since the founding 
of that Association. The American Association was in¬ 
strumental in making possible the publication of the Inter¬ 
national Handbook of Adult Education. The Director 
during the last year has served as the American represen¬ 
tative on the Executive Committee of the Association. 

The Association has also cooperated with the British 
Institute for Adult Education, the Chinese Mass Educa¬ 
tion Movement, the workers’ education movement in 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, and many other 
adult-cducatlon enterprises in foreign countries. 

Education of Foreign Born 

The Association has been in close touch with the Foreign 
Language Information Service, the Council on Adult Edu¬ 
cation for the Foreign Born, of New York, and other or¬ 
ganizations having to do with the education of the foreign 
born. The Foreign Language Information Service has 


>See Book Review &ectioii» this issue 
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provided education guidance for a dozen or more foreign* 
language organizations. 

Workers Education and Workers in Industry 

The Association has cooperated with the Workers Edu¬ 
cation Bureau, the Affiliated Summer Schools for Women 
Workers in Industry, the Art Workshop in New York 
City, the Labor Temple School, and other organizations 
and Institutions devoted to workers’ education, 

A study is being made for the Association by Nathaniel 
Peffer of education in industry and for industry. The 
utilization by industry of the educational facilities pro¬ 
vided by public and private funds will be considered in 
the study. 

Under the direction of Frank W, Lorimer, the Brooklyn 
Conference on Adult Education has made a survey of 
adult groups in various industries in Brooklyn.* 

Local Organizations 

The organization of communities for adult-education 
activity has been encouraged. The Association has co¬ 
operated with the Civic Federation of Dallas, the Dallas 
Institute for Social Education, the Cleveland Adult Edu¬ 
cation Association, the New York Conference on Adult 
Education, the Adult Education Council of Chicago, the 
Nashville Council on. Adult Education, and other com¬ 
munity organizations. 

The Association was instrumental in instigating a county¬ 
wide adult-education demonstration in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. The work is now being carried on by the 
Chester County Health and Welfare Council. 

jidult Education in the Public Schools 

The Chairman of the Association and two members of 
the executive board hold membership on the National 
Commission on the Enrichment of Adult Life of the Na¬ 
tional Education Association. The Commission’s primary 

Book Review eection, this issue, The Making oj AduU Mtnds tna MetropoUian Area 
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function is to promote the idea of adult education among 
the members of the N. E. A. and to invite them to institute 
various State and local experiments. 

Courses in Adult Education 

A six weeks’ summer course in adult education has been 
given under the joint auspices of the college and the Asso¬ 
ciation at Teachers College, Columbia University, for the 
past two years. Summer-session courses in adult educa¬ 
tion are also being given in other educational institutions 
The Association has also been closely concerned with 
training courses for teachers of adult classes, and experi¬ 
mental and demonstration classes in adult education carried 
on by the People’s Institute of New York. 

Other Projects 

Space does not permit listing in detail other projects 
in which the Association has participated. The following 
notes, read in conjunction with the detailed list, will sug¬ 
gest the variety of activities included in the program of 
the Association; 

A study of the problems of the education of the blind 
by the University of Kansas 

A study of adjustment problems of employed boys, made 
by the National Junior Personnel Service 

A study of urban influences on higher education in Eng¬ 
land and the United States by Parke R. Kolbc, which re¬ 
sulted in the publication of a book on the subject 

A study by the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
educational needs and facilities in a small city (Meriden, 
Connecticut) 

A series of experiments by the Young Women’s Chris¬ 
tian Association involving the application of modern edu¬ 
cational principles to groups of young business women 
Promoting parent education by cooperating with the 
National Council of Parent Education, the United Par¬ 
ents Association, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and similar organizations 
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Encouraging the establishment of “opportunity” schools 
by participating in the work of the Campbell Folk School 
and the Pocono People’s College. 

Publications of the Association 

During the first two and a half years of its existence the 
Association issued occasional bulletins. Volume I, Num" 
her 1, of the Journal of Adult Education appeared in 
1929. Since that time it has been published four times a 
year. The journal contains articles on adult education and 
allied fields of thought, discussions of methods and prin¬ 
ciples, news, notes, and book reviews. 

In addition to the journal, leaflets and broadsides de¬ 
scribing the work of the Association, reprints of articles 
from the journal, and also the reports of studies have been 
published.* 

Morse A. Cartwright 

Definition of Felt Needs of Selected Adult Groups 
IN A Community as a Point of Departure 
IN Adult Education* 

This study was undertaken by the General Education 
Service staff of the National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. The in¬ 
stigation of the study was this: For years Y. M C. A. 
secretaries have been determining adult-education programs 
without validated assumptions of the needs, interests, or 
activities of adults and without sufficient consideration of 
educational outlets (whether adequate or not) already 
available in the community. 

As originally undertaken, then, the intention of the 
study was to determine points of departure in formulating 
adult-education programs. Not to indicate what should 
be done by way of program nor even what could be done, 
but father to delineate some characteristics of groups 

*See Book Review Bcction, this Issue, for complete statement of reports published In 
book form m ^"^Studles In Adult Education ’* 

^Thls statement has been furnished through the courtesy of the National Coundl of 
the Y, M C A by Mies Ruth Kotlusky, research assistant 
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within the community which would serve as guides to think¬ 
ing in the problem of their further education. 

To this end a data-gathering instrument was devised, 
and approximately 2,000. of these were distributed and 
filled in in Meriden, Connecticut (a community selected 
by criteria of accessibility and representativeness). This 
instrument, known as an “interest finder," requests six 
types of material; 

1. Personal data 

2. Degree of participation in activities now available 
in the community. The list classifies the activities found 
under way in an actual canvass of the community 

3. Desire for greater participation in activities now 
available in the community 

4. Present use of free time (on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday). 

5. Desired free-time activities (anticipated use of an 
hypothetical Wednesday afternoon holiday) 

6. Degree of interest in 152 topics. These topics are 
an amplification of the 117 items used by Waples and 
Tyler in their study of What People Want to Read About. 
The 117 items cover all the topics in the Readers Digest 
and Readers Guide for a period of years, and are as varied 
and reliable as a longer and more specific list. They are 
sufliciendy reliable for prediction for groups numbering 
sixty, homogeneous as to sex, occupation, and previous 
education 

Further possible outcomes of the study as now foreseen 
include the following: 

1 The relationship of certain personal characteristics 
like marital status, parenthood, age, vocation, education 
to; 

a) Interests 

b) Participation in available group activities 

c) Desire for further such participation 

d) Present use of free time 

e) Aspirations in the use of further free time if avail¬ 
able. 
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2. Clue to inadequacy in the operation of present group- 
activity facilities arrived at through comparison of present 
participation with desired participations 

3. Some relationships between unorganized and organ¬ 
ized activities arrived at through comparison of the use 
of free time with participations in group activities 

4. Identification of unsatisfied Interests in present free 
time arrived at through comparison of the present use of 
free time with desired uses of further free time 

5. The relationship of participations like church going, 
community leadership, etc, to such types of interest like 
the place of religion in the modern world or social progress, 
etc. 

6 The possibility of obtaining a picture of a community 
in relation to such items as those represented on the blank 
once the reliability, validity, and sampling problems are 
satisfactorily solved 

The cooperation of the community in the undertaking 
was not entirely incidental to the mechanics of distributing 
the blanks and having them filled in. One of the original 
intentions of the undertaking was to use the venture as a 
tryout for the possibilities of such an organization as the 
Y. M C. A. ui mobilizing action on adult education in a 
typical industrial community Actually, at the beginning 
of the study it was the expressed opinion of community 
leaders that available activities would take care of all truly 
Interested persons. The only possible need foreseen lay 
in the direction of outdoor physical recreational facilities 
With the earliest analysis of the data at hand (major in¬ 
terests of vocational groups homogeneous as to sex and 
relatively homogeneous as to previous education) these 
same community leaders took the initiative in attempting 
to provide facilities for the expression of interests indi¬ 
cated The problem of guiding the educational thinking 
of planning groups now becomes uppermost. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

The Journal of Educational Sociology ts changing its hook- 
review paitcy, as you will note ui glancing through the book reviews 
in the curremt issue Hereafter, The Journal will publish rnonilily 
a list of hooks received It will carry reviews of only such books as 
m the judgment of the reviewers (ifz all cases authorities in the field 
involved) make some contribution to their respective fields* Reviews 
will be brief and expository rather than critical. 

The reasons for this change in policy are two hi the first place, 
The Journal deals with professional literature and has a pro- 
fessioml audience Nmnerous letters from readers have requested that 
reviews give a more complete account of the content of the hooks 
reviewed^that reviews give mfoimaUon to the reader rather than a 
chance for self-expression to the reviewer In the second place, The 
Journal will find it possible to leview many more books, and all 
books promptly (avoiding the delay so characteristic of professional 
journals ). 

STUDIES IN ADULT EDUCATION 
New York. The Macmillan Company 
Ltbraues and Adult ’Education, American Library Asso¬ 
ciation, 1926, 284 pages 

Educational Opportumties for Young PFoikers, by Owen 
D. Evans, 1926, xi+380 pages* 

The University Afield, by Alfred L. Hall-Quest, 1926, 
xvi+292 pages. 

Correspondence Schools, Lyceums, Chautauquas, by John 
S. Noffsinger, 1926, vl+14S pages. 

New Schools foi Older Students, by Nathaniel Peffer, 
1926, 250 pages. 

Urban Influences on Higher Education tn England and the 
United Slates, by Parke R, Kolbe, 1928, viii4'254 
pages 

Adult Learning, by Edward L. Thorndike, 1928, X-+-335 
pages 

The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults, by William 
S. Gray and Ruth Munroe, 1929, xiii+305 pages 

Additional volumes in preparation. 

To sense the significance of a comparatively new movement im edu¬ 
cation, to view it in all of its multifarious aspects, and to lay si foun¬ 
dation for Its future development through a senes of factual studies 

523 
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is a monumental contribution. Such a contribution has been and is 
being made through the "‘Studies in Adult Education” undertaken in 
connection with the general effort which the Carnegie Corporatiotn 
of New York and the American Association for Adult Education are 
making towards the improved education of adults in the United States 
Each volume presents factual data withm its own field, presenting 
such dataj however, not as final and authoritative but as representative 
and suggestive. Each is a source hook ot information, giving a brief 
history of the movements treated, the extent of the work being done, 
and the various types of programs being conducted. Continual refer¬ 
ences to other studies and extensive bibliographies add still further to 
the value of each of the studies in the senes 

However, perhaps even more important than their informational 
content is their contribution to the development of a basic philosophy 
of adult education not as an agency for supplementing defective regular 
education, but rather, ‘^based on a recognition of the great truth that 
education is a lifelong process, and that the university graduate, as 
well as the man of little schooling, is in constant need of further 
training, inspiration, and mental growth . , . that the real develop¬ 
ment of the individual lies in the independent effort of later years 
Adult education finds its truest and highest level when the hunger 
for knowledge and expression wakens in the hearts of men and women ** 

The Making of Adult Minds in a Metropolitan Area, by 
Frank Lorimer, director of Research of the Brook¬ 
lyn Conference on Adult Education. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1931, 24S pages. 

This volume is a presentation of the work and findings of the Brook¬ 
lyn Conference on Adult Education While the study was made in 
Brooklyn, the findings arc probably applicable to any metropolitan area. 
Special attention is given to education for commercial vocations, assimi¬ 
lation of foreign peoples, vocational guidance, development of culture, 
parenthood, and understanding of social problems The author dis¬ 
cusses and implies the larger aspects of the development of group 
culture, public opinion, and interests. Juvenile as well as adult. Needs 
and suggested solutions have a place. 

Education in Industry, by Nathaniel Peffer. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, to be published in 
April. 

In a modern industrial corporation the relation of employer to 
employee is no longer simply that of boss to hired man. The firm of 
today IS rather more paternalistic in its attitude towards its people. 
There are company clubs and bulletins, company lunchrooms, company 
outings, and educational opportunities offered by the company to its 
workers. Just what is the education so offered. This book is a study 
in cross section of such efforts It is both a factual presentation of 
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what has been done by a number of large industrial firras> and m 
some measure an appraisal of their work. The whole inquiry shows 
clearly what are the possibilities o-f education for w'orkers, and what 
has already been accomplished in that direction. 

Unemployment and Adult Education, A Symposium, edited 
by Morse A. Cartwright. New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1931, 63 pages. 

The new movement for adult education in tlie United States has re¬ 
ceived renewed impetus as a result of the present long depression which 
has swelled the number of the unemployed The economist and the other 
social theorists are not agreed on the causes of the depression but they 
speak with one voice in contending that unemployment has raised a 
number of serious problems of education and reeducation This sym¬ 
posium is a result of a recent conifcrcnce by the above mentioned organ¬ 
ization A number of individuals previously interested in the problems 
of adult education met, conferred, and pooled their ideas and view¬ 
points on the nature, the magnitude, the responsibility for the educa¬ 
tional aspects of technological unemployment.” This series of articles 
18 worthy of the careful reading by those interested in this new held 
of education. 

World Workers^ Educational Movements, by Marius 
Hansome* New York: Columbia University Press, 
1931, 594 pages. 

That adults are going to schools of one kind or another is nothing 
new to most students of education but that workers in various parts 
of the world are going to schools for instruction in labor union, political, 
consumer-cooperative, and cultural affairs is new to most students of 
education Up to the time of appearance of Dr Hansome’s book the 
story of workers* education was to be found only m scattered material 
such as m labor publications, in foreign books, m yearbooks, and in 
other sources not conveniently available. Among the problems he dis¬ 
cusses in connection with workers' education are the aims and pur¬ 
poses, curricula, methods of teaching, the student and teaching popu¬ 
lation, administration and control. 

The Education of Adult Prisoners, by Austin H. Mac- 
CoRMiCK. New York’ The National Society of 
Penal Information, 1931, 456 pages 

MacCorrnick begins his book with a statement of the problem of 
adult education m penal institutions. His position is that it is neces¬ 
sary, in order to rehabilitate these individuals, to fulfill certain inade¬ 
quacies which the individual in his upbringing has escaped, He stresses 
the overemphasis on the moral education which was so characteristic 
in work of this type formerly and which is only too prevalent today 
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Itv an interesting chapter, the student body is discussed from n\any 
angles, with special emphasis given to antecedents and mental levels 
Obviously, there is no student body which is more heterogeneous and 
to which the entrance requirements arc as varied The problem must 
be tackled from the angle of individualized education The rest of 
the volume is a survey of such educational work as is found in insti¬ 
tutions which the author has investigated and evaluated, 

Racial Factors in American Industry, by Herman Feld¬ 
man. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1931, xiv+ 
318 pages. 

This volume is based m part on a study made by The Inquiry undet^ 
the direction of Bruno Lasker with a foreword by Raymond B. Fosdick. 
The hook Is divided into three parts an introduction, facts and inter¬ 
pretations, and social and industrial remedies* The racial factors con¬ 
sidered are limited to the Negro, the Chinese, Japanese, Filipino, 
Mexican, Indian, and certain European immigrant groups The author 
believes that racial adjustments can be achieved in part by community 
programs, in part by industrial policies, and in part by intelligent 
application of management technique to racial ptioblems, 

Is It Safe to Work? by Edison L. Bowers. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930, 229 pages. 

In his interesting and comprehensive treatment of industrial acci¬ 
dents Howeta aaswots three importaicit <\vieEtiorvs» First, why 
must thousands of American workmen be killed and injured in industry 
each year when 75 per cent or more of all accidents could be avoided^ 
Second, why should we permit our great industrial system to function 
80 ineflSciently, when a few employers in each line of production have 
shown that goods can be produced profitably without the killing and 
maiming of workers? Third, why is it that we permit so many 
workmen to be killed each year in industry when we have such a 
hatred for war? In answering these questions the author points out 
the gross injustices in our present workmen’s compensation system 
and how impossible it has become to present a scientific treatment of 
the injury problem because of the conditions surrounding the passage 
and administration of accident, compensation, and vocational rehabili¬ 
tation legislation. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Body Mechanics' Education and Practice, Publication of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protectionr, New York: 
The Century Company 

Change of Interests with Age, by Stroko. California. Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 

Contemporary Sociology, by BoGAftDUS. Los Angeles: The University 
of Southern California Press, 
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Educalional Yearbook, J930* New Yort* Teachers College, Column 
bia Ujuveisity. 

Experimental Child Study^, by Goodbnouoh and Anderson. New 
York. The Century Company. 

Marriage at the Crossroads, by Stekel. New York! William God¬ 
win, Incorporated 

Menial Defective, by Berrv and Gordon. New York* Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company 

Principles 0/ American Secondary Education, by Draper and Roberts 
New York: The Century Company 

Psychology and Psychiatry m Pediatrics ^ The Problem Publication 
of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
New York The Century Company. 

Small Town Stuff, by Blumenthau Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 

Society and Education, by Kikneman. New York’ The Macmillan 
Company. 

Special Education* The Handicapped dnd Gifted* Publication) ol the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection New 
York’ The Century Company. 

Story of Medicine, by Robinson New York* Albert and Charles 
Bom, Incorporated. 

Teaching the Social Studies, by Fanclbr and Crawpord. Los Angeles: 
C C, Crawford, University of Southern California Press. 

The Family, by MowRBR. Chicago. The University of Chicago Press. 

Vocational Studies in Journaltsm, by PiTKiN and Harrbl. New York: 
Columbia University Press* 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

The Carnegie Corporation of New Vork, through the American 
Association for Adult Education, has made a grant of $6,000 with 
whvch an experiment \i\ adult education as a community activity will 
be made at Radburn^ New Jersey, established m 1929 It has a popu¬ 
lation lof about 1,200, consisting for the most part of the families of 
young professional and business men. Courses scheduled and the in¬ 
structors are. International Affairs, Dr Clyde Eagleton, lecturer for 
the International Relations Club; Conteinporary Poetry and Drama, 
Dr Charles H, Whitman, of Rutgers University, Handicrafts, Olsen 
Bowers, tof the Henry Street Settlement; Home Decoration], Mrs Ruth 
Tregenza, of Columbia University, Child Study, Mrs. Alctha M. Coff¬ 
man and Mrs. Lillian Cushman Brown, Music Appreciation, Kenneth 
F. Damon, of Columbia University, Languages (German and French), 
Mrsi Annie H* Zachman and Mrs Patricia B Russell 

Dr, John D. Willard, a member of the faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, died on December 22 at the age of forty-six 
years. Dr, Willard was appointed professor of education of the Schift 
Foundation at Teachers College last July and divided his time between 
teaching and research as a member of the staff of the American Asso¬ 
ciation for Adult Education 

The third annual conference of the Eastern Association for Exten¬ 
sion Education will be held at the Hotel Berkeley-Carteret, Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, on April 3, 4, and S The general topic will center 
around the administrative aspects of extension cducationi The presi¬ 
dent of the association is Professor A Broderick Cohen of Hunter 
College and the secretary is Mr Francis J Brown of the School of 
Education, New York University. 

An institute of adult education^ will be held in Spokane, Washington, 
April 6, 7, and 8, 1932, under the auspices of the Inland Empire Edu¬ 
cation Association, an organization which draws its membership from 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington. 

The inistitute will be conducted m round tables, discussion groups 
from the various agencies of formal and informal adult education 
whose leaders, national and local, will be in attendance 

The adult-education movement in its several aspects, its agencies, 
methods, purposes, instruments, and trends will present the problems 
the institute will consider 

The committee of the Inland Empire Education Association in charge 
of calling the institute are Principal James A Burke of Spokane, Wash¬ 
ington, SupcTintendent L. C Robinson of Sandpoint, Idaho, and the 
chairman, Dean Rhoda M, White, West 4004 Queen Avenue, Spokane, 
Washington 

A meeting under the auspices of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund Com¬ 
mittee on Elementary and Secondary Aeronautical Education coincident 
with the annual meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association was held on Tuesday, February 23, at 
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News from the Field 

2*15 p m* at the Hotel Washington, Washington, D C, Dr John 
W Withers of New York University presided as chairman of the 
committee Addresses were delivered by the Hon, Hiram Bingham, 
United States Senator from Connecticut, and Mr. Joseph S» Marriott, 
Chief of the Inspection Service for the Aeronautics Branch of the 
United States Department of Commerce, and a general discussion from 
the floor was led by Mr Roland H Spaulding, specialist in aeronautical 
education for this committee. 

The Fifth Annual Conference of Committees of the InternatLonal 
Narcotic Education Association of the World Narcotic Defense Asso¬ 
ciation met in the McAlpin Hotel, New York, on February 18 and 
19* The general theme pof the meeting was "Waging War upon the 
Illicit Narcotic Drug Traffic.** The last session on Friday afternoon 
at which Dr E George Payne presided was given over to a discussion 
of "The Part of Education in the Narcotic Drug War*' Addresses 
were given by Dr, Payne on “The Future of Narcotic Education in 
Europe,’* and Mr, Francis J. Brown on "The Future of Narcotic 
Education in America,** Other addresses at this session were given 
by Mr John I Cotter and Dr. Arthur La Roe. 

Mr John D. Moffett, who for a number of years had been Assistant 
Director of Evening Schools, New York City, died in December The 
adult-education movement lost one of its valued leaders in the passing 
of Dr Moffett 

The National Recreation Association is holding its first world con¬ 
gress on recreation in Los Angeles, July 23 to 29, just prior to the 
Olympic Games which arc being held in that city this year President 
Hoover has accepted the honorary presidency of the congress and the 
State Department of the Federal Government has issued invitations 
to the diplomatic offices of the various countries Delegates from 
twenty-two countries have already been designated. This is to be 
truly another international conference unifying the interest of all the 
peoples m wholesome play and recreation in the recognition that health 
and happiness and character development are in a large measure de¬ 
pendent upon the wholesome enjoyment of some form of recreational 
activity. 

The Interstate Conference for the Discussion of Common Problems 
of Teacher Education will hold its annual meeting at the Faculty Club, 
Columbia University, April 5 The morning session) will be given over 
to a discussion of the question “To what extent shall subject matter be 
professionalized?”, the afternoon meeting to “What shall be the basis 
of selective admission^** 

The group comprises deans and heads of departments of education 
of colleges and universities in the North-Atlantic section Dr. A R 
Brubacher, Albany State Teachers College, is president, Mr Francis 
J Brown, School of Education, New York University, is secretary 
of the organization. 



CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 

Mr Francis J Brown Teccivcd his A.B. irom the Uoiiversity of 
Iowa m 1918 and his AM. from Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, in 1923 He Is the author of Objective Measurement of Char¬ 
acter, an Expermenial Siud^, The Value 0 / Incentives ift Education; 
The Free Tune Reading Interests of High School Students; and An 
Evaluation 0 / Extra-mural Courses* 

Dr. Kenyon L Butterfield received his Sc B* from Michigan Agri¬ 
cultural College* A.M from University of Michigan, and LLD from 
Amherst and Rhode Island State. At present, he is counselor on 
rural worlc for the International Missionary Council 

Mr, Morse A Cartwright received his Sc B. from the University of 
California in 1912 and pursued graduate study in the School of Juris¬ 
prudence in that institution from 1912 to 1913 Since 1926 he has been 
director of the American Association for Adult Education 

Dr. A, Caswell Ellis received his A.B. from the University of North 
Carolina, his Ph D from Clark University, and attended the University 
of Berlin as a graduate student. He was adjunct professor of pedagogy, 
the University of Texas, 1897-1903; associate professor of the science 
and art of education, 1903-1908; professor of the philosophy of educa¬ 
tion, 1908-1926; director of extension department, 1911-1913 and 1914- 
1916. Director, Cleveland College of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, since 1926. 

Mr Eduard C Lindcman 15 professor of philosophy at the New 
York School of Social Work; lecturer at the New School for Social 
Research, consultant for the National Council of Parent Education; 
chairman of the Committee on Method of the World Association for 
Adult Education; and associate editor of the Journal of Adult Edu¬ 
cation* 

Mr. Frank Lorimcr is a Union Seminary graduate, He studied 
philosophy and psychology at Columbia University, working under the 
direction of Professor John Dewey He received his doctoral degree 
in 1929 

Professor Norman C Miller graduated from the University of 
Michigan with a bachelor of mechanical engineering degree. He received 
his ScM from Pennsylvania State College. Professor Miller has been 
director of University Extension Division, Rutgers University, since 
Its organization in 1925. 

Mr Spencer Miller, Jr., is the secretary of the Workers Education 
Bureau of America, Mr. Miller is one of the most widely known 
leaders In the field of the adult-education movement During the past 
year, Mr. Miller was a delegate to the World Conference on Adult 
Education at Vienna, Austria, and to the World Social Economic 
Congress at Amsterdam, Holland. 
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EDITORIAL 

Educational sociology, while dealing essentially with 
educational data, scientifically conceived and evaluated, 
also involves the consideration of the data applied in prac¬ 
tice and particularly an evaluation of practice in the light 
of reseatch in the field. Therefore, the editors of The 
Journal of Educational Sociology aie eager to pre¬ 
sent striking practices which lepresent progtams sociolog¬ 
ically conceived and intelligently coined out. 

With this purpose in mind we have at times piesented 
m these columns ptogiams of chaiacter education, health 
education, naicotic education, child guidance, and the like, 
because the practical piogtains tn these fields lepresent the 
application of the science of educational sociology at its 
best. In this issue zve ate presenlmg a study of the field 
service of a umveisity in the continued education of the 
public-school staff Professor Ned H Dearborn, a special¬ 
ist in this field, is sponsor for this issue and has presented 
a discussion of the purposes of such a service m so effective 
a inannei that we quote fiorri hint as follozvs 

Public education is a social institution in this countiy. 
Piolonged and systematic education has long been recog¬ 
nized as an essential in the development ot a demociatic 
society, Its impoitance to social piogiess is no longei ques¬ 
tioned. Because American people have so much faith in 
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systematic education they spend millions of dollars annually 
in the support of public schools. By far the most impor¬ 
tant single factor in the scheme of American public educa¬ 
tion is the teacher. The term teacher is used here to 
include any professional worker in the field of education. 
The education of teachers has been given public recogni¬ 
tion and support for nearly a century. Teacher education 
is a matter of the utmost importance to the American peo¬ 
ple in view of the social significance of public education to a 
democratic form of society and in view of the fact that 
our millions of public-school teachers are also members 
of our society. 

The education of teachers extends far beyond the boun¬ 
daries of mere pedagogy. It is not enough to think only 
of the vocational aspects of teacher education To be 
satisfied with nothing more than good craftsmanship is 
belittling the high purposes of the profession of teaching 
In a very real sense a teacher is the guardian of our social 
order, he Is always in the spotlight of public scrutiny; he 
is judged by the influence he exerts in the development of 
youth, morally, intellectually, and physically; and his values 
are also assessed m terms of the nature and amount of 
his active participation in the important affairs of life out¬ 
side the school The field of education is unsurpassed in 
Its opportunity to serve humanity. The privileges and 
responsibilities of teachers in rendering professional service 
to social progress arc accompanied, it should be remem¬ 
bered, by the privileges and responsibilities of teachers in 
the advancement of human welfare through participation 
in nonprofessional community activities Parallels to this 
double obligation can be found in other walks of life The 
profession of law gives a large number of men and women 
to prominent public service. It is true that those chosen 
for public service have been proficient in their vocation, 
but in addition they have shown ability to solve problems 
in other fields, problems not limited to the interests of 
single clients Their profession lends itself to wide and 
varied contacts with life. The medical profession has 
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similai* opportunities to study human nature. A physician 
must, of course, be a successful technician but his influence 
is far more extensive if he is the confidant of his patients 
on all matters and if he is an active, public-spirited man. 
So the illustrations might be multiplied. The teacher who 
IS not a student of human nature and public affairs fails 
to measure up to the responsibilities of the profession and 
neglects the obligations resting on all educators to con¬ 
tribute whenever, wherever, and however possible to the 
advancement of civilization. The education of teachers, 
therefore, falls into two general divisions; namely, educa¬ 
tion for professional service and education for life outside 
the vocational demands made on teachers 

The first function of a program of teacher education 
is to piovide a reasonable mastery of the subject matter 
to be used and of related subject matter. This statement 
smacks of triteness and a charge of guilt could be sustained 
were it not for the last phrase of the sentence. Exact 
knowledge of a given field of learning is essential but it 
must not be ritualistic nor catechetical A facility in the 
use of pertinent information is desirable but factual knowl¬ 
edge which lacks an acquaintanceship with causes and re¬ 
sults or, putting the matter in another way, which neglects 
interpretation is far below a desirable standard. A teacher 
of English literature in a high school, for example, will 
have a respectable task to perform in securing an accept¬ 
able survey knowledge (acceptable from the standpoint of 
thorough scholarship) of English prose and poetry to say 
nothing of plumbing the depths of a given period or type 
of either. Nevertheless, the ideal of scholarship must 
obtain. Not only must the high-school teacher in the field 
of English literature master English literature but he 
should also know American, French, German, Italian, Rus¬ 
sian, Scandinavian, and other great literatures There are 
sirailaiities and contrasts to be drawn from these fields 
which will aid him as a teacher of English literature. Fur¬ 
thermore, he should know the social, political, and eco¬ 
nomic history of the people whose literature he is helping 
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high.-school students enjoy and understand. In this con¬ 
nection science, philosophy, and religion must not be ne¬ 
glected. Briefly, the demands upon a teacher in any field 
require a broad and deep reservoir of knowledge which 
may serve not only its regular daily needs as a classroom 
teacher but which may be used as an emergency supply of 
infornvation and understanding. Parallelism, comparison, 
and contrast are effective in their proper time and place 
in teaching. Hence, the need for a reasonable mastery of 
related subject matter in addition to scholarship in a given 
field of knowledge. 

The second function of teacher education is to assist 
each prospective teacher in the formulation of a definite 
philosophy of education. This is, after all, a practical 
application of a philosophy of life to a special field of 
service. Human beings are guided, even though uncon¬ 
sciously, by some standards of conduct. He who knows 
his purposes, outlines a plan of action, and executes a pro¬ 
gram of daily conduct in terms of his plans and pui poses 
achieves his goal. If the ways and means are worthy then 
he, as a contributor to the advancement of civilization, 
becomes a ruling power He is listed among the out¬ 
standing chaiacters of history Statesmen, jurists, authors, 
philosophers, scientists, painters, sculptors, physicians, and 
teachers comprise the bulk of humanity's great leadeis, 
Fortuitous ciicumstances, opportunities, and fate fail to 
explain the eminence of any of the great figures in human 
histoiy On the contrary theii lives weie diiccted by 
woithy piuposes, distinguished by definite plans, and made 
effective by an efficient piogiam of action. Education, as 
he fundamental basis of social piogress, must have that 
tind of leadeiship and the folioweiship must have an in- 
elligcnt appieclation of the puiposes, plans, and programs 
vdvocated by the Icadeis. Hence the impoitance of a 
lefinite philosophy of life and of its application to the 
leld of education. 

The thud function is to piovide a thoiough undeistand- 
ng of child natiiic. Scholasticism is giving way to hu- 
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manism. The humanism of today is not empty sentiment. 
It is a recognition of individual rights and responsibilities 
It calls for functional learning in the real world in which 
human beings live. So in addition to knowing the world 
in which we have our being it becomes necessary to know 
the human material with which we hope to make today or 
tomorrow better than yesterday. In pedagogical parlance 
this knowledge of child nature is called educational psy¬ 
chology. The teacher must understand the physical, men¬ 
tal, and emotional aspects of child development if stimu¬ 
lation, encouragement, and guidance are to be effective 
in child growth. 

The fourth function is development of powers of evalu¬ 
ation. This is nothing more or less than the application 
of a philosophy of life or of a philosophy of education to 
the task at hand. Knowing materials and child nature, 
and possessing a working philosophy of life, the teacher 
then faces the obligations of selection. What subject mat¬ 
ter will function now or later (or now and later) ? How 
can It be organized most usefully? What teaching meth¬ 
ods will be most effective? When shall a child be intro¬ 
duced to this, that, or the other? To what extent shall 
repetition occui ? What of overlapping? Of coordination 
or integration? Wheie shall fact finding or memorization 
leave oft and interpretation begin? What about problem 
solving? Habit formation? Teaching is far more than 
what to do or how to do it. It involves the why of all 
things. Thus curriculum construction and methods of 
teaching become something more than routine matters. 
“Tricks of the trade*’ is not enough Nothing short of 
broad and deep and extensive education can be acceptable. 

The fifth function of teacher education is ethical train¬ 
ing. This phase of education is based on Ideals of con¬ 
duct concerned with three relationships: (1) those among 
members of the profession, (2) those between teachers and 
parents and other laymen, and (3) those between teachers 
and pupils Rumor has it that a ceitam position will be 
vacant soon. What should the eager and ambitious appli- 
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cant for that position do in this case? A parent raises 
some doubt regarding the values of a certain phase of 
the school program How should the teacher react to this 
criticism? A pupil may voice strong opposition to the 
viewpoint expressed by the teacher or found in a textbook. 
What IS the ethical procedure for the teacher to follow? 
Unfortunately, home education, active participation in 
community affairs, or observation of professional workers 
In other fields do not always enable the prospective teacher 
to decide wisely in such cases. “Common sense” is not 
always a reliable guide. Where does the responsibility 
lie to provide instruction of this kind? Clearly in pro¬ 
grams of teacher education. Thus, as there is a code 
among gentlemen, ethical standards in other professions, 
and ideals of conduct for the everyday world, there must 
be an ethical code for the profession of teaching. It must 
be founded on ideals consciously formulated and on habits 
of action grounded m reflections and practice. 

The sixth and last function In this classification of teacher 
education is education for life outside the classroom. It 
js related to the second of the two general classifications 
on teacher education mentioned earlier in this chapter. 
The five points mentioned above relate to the vocational 
interests of teachers. There are, however, many obliga¬ 
tions that make their demands in the nonvocational or 
avocational life of teachers. Social life in homes, com¬ 
munity problems, economic, political, and social questions 
that reach beyond neighborhood or local community boun¬ 
daries—all of these call for wide information, varied and 
many intellectual interests, skillful exercise of well-devel¬ 
oped habits, and a sense of responsibility as vital units in 
a social order Education for teaching that neglects these 
demands falls short of the mark. True professional edu¬ 
cation and nonvocational education have mutual values for 
the purposes of each, but these purposes will be realized 
more effectively if the program of teacher education sets 
up one group of studies directed primarily to the ends of 
one and another group to the ends of the other. Further- 
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more, the teacher who establishes himself as a valuable 
member of society, apart from his profession, commands 
a degree of respect, admiration, esteem, and confidence 
that inevitably wins continued and substantial lay sup' 
port for organized education His work as a teacher, 
therefore, becomes increasingly effective as he merits the 
badge of worthy community membership. 

The foregoing statements of function presuppose a pro¬ 
gram of continuous education for teachers inespective of 
the length of the pre-service program of education Both 
pre-service and in-service education follow the lines of 
professional and nonvocational education in the total edu¬ 
cational needs of any teacher. From the standpoint of 
professional education, it is clear even to the casual ob¬ 
server of the educational process that the science of edu¬ 
cation is changing so rapidly, periodic and systematic 
attempts to keep abreast of the times are essential to the 
professional life of the alert teacher. On the side of non¬ 
vocational education, it is also clear that the development 
of intellectual interests, the extension of the boundaiies of 
knowledge, and the increased understanding of the work 
in which we live have no end. Hence the need for a pro¬ 
gram of in-service teacher education that is continuous and 
is coordinate with the pre-service program Preliminary 
education and preparation of those m service are insep¬ 
arable. A program of teacher education so conceived has 
no end, 



THE SCOPE AND FUNCTION OF A SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 

John W. Withers 

A school of education which is an integral part of a 
great university should be a professional school of the 
highest order on a par with the best professional schools 
of law, medicine, etc. Like these professional schools, it 
is concerned with the extension of knowledge and the 
improvement of service in one of the great fundamental 
interests of modern life. As a primary social concern 
education is now regarded and is destined to be increas* 
ingly regarded as of equal importance with the adminis- 
tration of justice and the promotion of public health 
The direct annual cost of education, both public and 
private, to the people of the United States is now well 
over two and one-half billions of dollars, and the total 
amount invested in educational institutions of all sorts is 
greater than the combined investment in the ten largest 
Industries in the United States. 

The field of service of a school of education is, there¬ 
fore, the professional study and improvement of education 
as one of the fundamental Interests with which modern 
life is concerned The scope of its professional responsi¬ 
bility is the whole field of education, in school and out 
of school, from the lowest level to the highest level, and 
from the beginning of life to the end of life, as an indi¬ 
vidual concern and as a community concern. The school 
of education, therefore, is vastly more than a school of 
methods concerned merely with specialized techniques in¬ 
volved in the successful teaching of children in the ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools, 

A school of education is not a college or a graduate 
school of arts and sciences. Its primary concern is not 
merely the extension of knowledge and the promotion of 
cultuie for their own sake It is concerned with a phil¬ 
osophy of life and the evaluation of human interests, activi- 
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ties, and appreciations, with truth and the methods by 
which truth is attained, but not solely with truth con¬ 
sidered merely as an end in itself. It is primarily inter¬ 
ested in truth as a reliable means for the attainment of 
the values that are regarded as fundamental and essential. 

It is evident, therefore, that an institution having such 
functions and responsibilities must concern itself with the 
meaning and trends of modern life in all of its major 
interests if it is to have any reliable and worth-while con¬ 
ception of the pait which education is playing and should 
play It is not concerned merely with how education should 
be taught; it is also concerned with what should be taught, 
and why it should be taught. It endeavors to understand 
the nature, possibilities, and limitations of individuals as 
educable beings, and the nature and extent of those social 
pressures, both outside and inside the established institu¬ 
tions of education, that bring about the reconstruction 
and the progressive adaptation and improvement of them. 

In colleges and also in graduate schools of arts and 
sciences the extension of knowledge and the discoveiy and 
dissemination of truth are the matters of primary concern. 
But education as we are concerned with it in the school of 
education is something of even greater importance. As 
Albert Guerard has said in a recent issue of ScribneFs, 
“Science is spiritually bankrupt in the midst of its material 
triumph, for science lends hei services to the war-monger, 
the racketeer, the concocter of fiendish drugs as serenely 
as to the humanitarian We have raised the question 
whether the good in its traditional sense be invariably 
true We are pretty certain that the true is frequently 
not good at all.” 

The truth has, of course, direct as well as indirect value 
It satisfies one of the fundamental hungers of human life: 
the hunger to know, the desire to know, and the urge to 
discover This is an end most worthy in itself and one 
thxt fully justifies the enormous expenditure of time, 
energy, and money now devoted to reseaich in the United 
States, outside ns well as inside oui colleges and universities 
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The school of education is deeply interested in this 
aspect of the value of truth. The extension of truth in 
this sense is, for it, a vital concern, but not its chief con¬ 
cern Its chief interest is in the uses to which truth, both 
new and old, may be put, the values that may be realized 
through its application, and the nature and relative impor¬ 
tance of these values. It is deeply interested in the dis¬ 
covery of new truth concerning all the means, processes, 
agencies, and results of education; but its primary Interest 
is m the practical improvement of these instruments, proc¬ 
esses, and results. In this sense truth is an instrument 
to be used, not an end in itself. It is, therefore, a rela- 
tive matter, both in its nature and m the manner of its 
application. It is an instrument that needs to be adjusted 
to the purposes which are to be realized through its prac¬ 
tical use As a reliable instrument it has a wider applica¬ 
tion, sometimes, than others Even in the physical sciences, 
truth as a useful instrument is relative to the degree of 
refinement involved in the attempt to apply it. The re¬ 
finements that are now possible in the study of radiation 
show clearly that the Newtonian theory of gravitation is 
not a law in the sense that it is universally true of the 
physical world as science now reveals it. Shall we say, 
then, that this law must be discarded because it is untrue? 
Is it not in fact still true, reliable, and valuable in dealing 
with the physical world within the degree of refinement 
of observation with which all but a very few persons in 
the world are practically concerned? Let it not be for¬ 
gotten that the planet Neptune was discovered, its existence 
made known, and its exact location mathematically deter- 
minded by the use of this law before that planet was actually 
seen through a telescope by any human being. 

Again, the revelations of modern physics show that 
space is not, apparently, actually Euclidian, and that the 
geometry of Euclid based upon the use of the Euclidian 
theory of parallel lines is probably not absolutely true of 
reality. Shall we, then, cease to teach Euclid because it 
can no longer be regarded as a system of absolute, eternal, 
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and universal truth as it once was? Shall we discard it 
as having no real value? Sir James Jeans has recently 
published a book entitled The Mysterious Umverse. Many 
of us have been fascinated by it. It is, indeed, a mysteri¬ 
ous universe in which we live But the most mysterious 
being in this universe is man himself. It is with knowledge 
of this being that we, as educators, are primarily con¬ 
cerned. The knower is even more fascinatingly mysteri¬ 
ous than the universe that he knows. 

Through millions of years the human organism has been 
evolving by a selective process that is still going on. Struc¬ 
tures have developed within this organism that select and 
respond to certain influences in the universal environment 
with which It is surrounded and reject others Within the 
organism as a whole these structures and their reactions 
are more or less perfectly correlated and coordinated, and 
through their natural functioning certain needs have devel¬ 
oped, some of which find expression in the form of hungers 
that demand satisfaction. Some of these hungers are dis¬ 
tinctly conscious while others are only vaguely so. It is 
possible and probable that some o-f them are not present 
in consciousness at all, even m the form of vague feeling 
of well- or ill-being Be that as it may, it seems quite cer¬ 
tain that none of these hungers that are essential to the 
well-being of the human organism as a whole can be safely 
ignored without danger and the possible destruction, sooner 
or later, of the organism itself. 

Education, then, as we must think of it, is concerned 
with the whole organism When we say that the whole 
child must be sent to school and dealt with in our effort 
to educate him, we utter a truth the full significance of 
which possibly no one of us fully appreciates Of the 
child’s bodily organism the educator needs to have such 
knowledge as physics and chemistry may supply, but he 
needs vastly moie than this Like the rest of the so-called 
physical or material universe, the child’s body is com¬ 
posed of chemical compounds, of atoms and electrons; but 
the importance of such knowledge, from the point of view 
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of the needs of the educator, is very meager, indeed. Much 
more important is knowledge of the operation of the struc¬ 
tures that perform the function of selection and response 
to the forces and influences involved in the effort at satis¬ 
factory adjustment to the external envhonment. These 
structures are much more numerous and even fundamen¬ 
tally more important than the organs of sense, such as 
sight, touch, hearing, etc., with which educators are usually 
concerned. The former are involved in adjustments which 
are fundamental to physical and mental health and the 
maintenance of life; while the latter are primarily con¬ 
cerned with the more immediate and obvious adjustments 
required in everyday life. 

The human body, in its natural functioning has all along 
been taking account, though unconsciously, of many influ¬ 
ences that are beyond the grasp of the organs of sense, 
and the hunger of the bodily organism for this form of 
stimulation has been so fully established that the absence 
of It leads to serious consequences In the physical and even 
in the mental growth of the individual. 

Experimental research in this whole new field is leading 
to other interesting and important results in medical and 
health education and practice The origin and cure of 
certain new health disturbances and diseases which grow 
out of the artificial and unnatural environment of modern 
city and indoor life will very probably be discovered by 
vigorous research in these new fields. 

In all this, there is suggested a line of approach to a 
philosophy of education which should influence the general 
policy and program of the school of education. The field 
is a fascinating one for almost unlimited research. If we 
are to educate the whole child under modern conditions, 
we must come to understand both the child and the con¬ 
ditions far better than we now do. The need of such un¬ 
derstanding is much more important and Critical at the 
present time than in any previous period of our national 
history. We are concerned with an individual organism 
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with its natural, varied, and complex equipment and its 
corresponding hungers for active expression built out of 
selective processes that have been going on through the 
ages. The normal, synchronized, and coordinated activity 
of this organism is essential to its physical, mental, and 
spiritual health. Activities of every sort, essential to this 
end, must, therefore, he recognized and the corresponding 
hungers for expression, whatever they are, appropriately 
considered. Prolonged neglect, understimulation, over- 
indulgence, disproportionate or discordant expression, 
should, so far as possible, be avoided. 

The supreme values sought are not all to be found in 
satisfying the desire to know and the desire to do. Those 
which find expression in feeling or emotion, however vague, 
must also be recognized. Failure at this point is perhaps 
the greatest present weakness in American education. 

What has been said up to this point is evidently In. essen¬ 
tial harmony with the underlying philosophy of what is 
now called the creative movement in present-day education. 
However, the complexity, variability, and accelerated speed 
of the modern social, economic, and civic environment into 
which the child is immersed when he leaves school makes 
the full realization of this point of view difficult. 

Because of the marvelous results of scientific research 
and ingenious invention, the influences of this total en- 
viionment that are now brought within the lange of clear, 
conscious discrimination have been, vastly increased. At 
the same time, the artificiality of the environment in which 
much of our lives is spent, especially in ui ban communities, 
is such as to prevent the natural stimulation and effect of 
other influences to which the human oiganism has long 
grown accustomed and for which it has developed an es¬ 
sential need The influence upon physical health of the 
ultra-violet rays of the sun already referred to is an 
example of this At the same time, this same uiban en- 
viionment piovides vaiious foims of aitificial and huitful 
overstimulation. This is not Infrequently true of the en¬ 
vironment in school as well as of that outside 
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Because of the numerous inventions and their applica¬ 
tion in our modern machine economy, this is sometimes 
spoken of as a jazz age. Some one has likened it to the 
effect produced by a ship with a cargo of musical instru¬ 
ments that has been wrecked on a far-away island. The 
inhabitants of the island have come down to the ship and 
each one has begun blowing, pounding, or plucking one of 
these instruments, so that the din that is being produced 
is far from the harmony of a well-organized orchestra, 
Wc are indulging ourselves in numerous ways in trying out 
most of our new instruments of expression that are now 
available and have not yet learned how to bring the results 
into any sort of harmony, either individual or social So¬ 
ciety as a whole in its progress at present is indulging in 
a trial and error, or, if you prefer, a trial and success 
method of procedure. This, after all, is a fundamental 
condition of progress. If we are naturally optimistic, as 
I believe we should be, as to the fundamental capacity of 
our people to bring, ultimately, order out of chaos, we 
may indulge the hope that in the not distant future we may 
develop our activities into the harmony of a fine orchestra, 
rather than continue as merely a jazz band. 

Looking back over our national history, one sees clearly 
that in our progress up to the present time we have nat¬ 
urally emphasized those values which come from encour¬ 
aging the desire to know and to do, with special emphasis 
upon gaining certain desirable controls over our physical 
environment. The problem has been primarily that of 
developing and appropriating to various desirable uses the 
rich natural resources of our physical environment. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in education wc have emphasized the discovery 
and dissemination of knowledge of this physical world 
and the development of behavior controls in the most effec¬ 
tive use and application of that knowledge. Our educa¬ 
tional institutions responding to this fundamental social 
interest have, therefore, consciously or unconsciously shaped 
their curricula and instructional procedure in relation to 
this demand. The effort has been to furnish the indi- 
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vidual with knowledge and the ability to use it eficctively 
in the solution of problems We have been too little con¬ 
cerned with questions that have to do with the kinds of 
problems which individuals so educated will desire to 
solve, whether those problems are of value to society in 
general or not. 

As already pointed out, problems in which the individual 
may be most interested in solving are those of the racketeer, 
the concocter and seller of fiendish drugs, and the utiliza¬ 
tion of such instruments for the promotion of selfish pur¬ 
poses and the degradation of other individuals to that 
end. Some of the most brilliant minds at the present time 
profitin,g by their education so far as knowledge and the 
ability to use it are concerned are engaged m such harm¬ 
ful activities as racketeering, robbing, kidnaping, and social 
crimes in general. 

Recognition of this fact is bringing about emphasis upon 
character education and the need of promoting, so far as 
possible, through our institutions of learning, those out¬ 
comes which promote physical, mental, social, civic, and 
spiritual health and well-being in the community as well 
as in the individual citizen. A school of education, there¬ 
fore, whose fundamental purpose is individual and social 
service through education, must, in preparing men and 
women to serve in various capacities to that end, avail itself 
intelligently as far as possible of all materials that throw 
light upon the nature of this problem and the manner of 
its successful solution. 

In what I have said thus far, I have endeavored to 
state and emphasize one of the fundamental functions of 
a school of education which is identified with a great uni¬ 
versity; namely, the promulgation, as far as it can, of an 
educational philosophy that is in harmony with the essen¬ 
tial spirit and needs of present-day life The primary aim 
of such a school should be to assist, as far as possible, in 
the solution of the problems of modern education, espe¬ 
cially of American education. In its effort to accomplish 
this aim, it should take advantage of its relation to the 
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other schools and colleges of the university by utilizing 
as fully as possible their resources in cordial and mutually 
helpful cooperation. Obviously, many of the types of in¬ 
vestigations Indicated ra what I have said arc not confined 
to the school of education, but extend beyond its bounda¬ 
ries into the legitimate fields of instruction and research 
of other divisions. There should be an especially close 
cooperative relationship between the faculty and the work 
of the school of education and those of the graduate and 
undergraduate divisions of arts and sciences. 

In addition to the effort to determine and promote a 
sound philosophy of education suited to modern condi¬ 
tions, the aim of the school of education requires at least 
three other principal lines of effort. (I) The professional 
education and training of teachers, supervisors, admin¬ 
istrators, and others employed in the various types of 
service needed in education at all levels from pre-kinder¬ 
garten to university, including adult education. As a pro¬ 
fessional school, no part or activity of the whole field 
of education is beyond its interests, (2) Research, both 
pure and applied, and the publication, determination, and 
use of the results of research, not only of its own faculty 
and students, but also of other agencies. (3) Field ser¬ 
vice in the way of cooperative study of local school prob¬ 
lems in codpeiation with those who are in responsible 
charge, including counsel and professional advice, lectures, 
courses for the education of those in service, individual 
and group conferences, surveys, and committee service. 

Such, m brief, arc some, though by no means all, of the 
appropriate functions of a university school of education 



ORGANIZED FIELD SERVICE IN A SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 

Francis J. Brown 

The term "oiganized field service” is Interpreted, for 
purposes of this article, as all activities both on the campus 
and in the field conducted by the school of education for 
teachers in service. This definition excludes the two fields 
of pre-seivice teaching and summer sessions. 

To many persons the term field service is synonymous 
with extension, that is, courses offered through class in¬ 
struction and correspondence. Seveial factors contribute 
to this misconception: coirespondence and extension were 
the first organized agencies to be developed; due to the 
competitive aspect, they are the types of service given 
most publicity through catalogues and bulletins, and they 
have been commercialized through utilizing credits thus 
earned as a basis of salary increments. 

The purpose of this article is threefold: fiist, to point 
out and specifically illustrate the wide variety of types of 
services rendered to teachers in service, second, to describe 
certain administrative aspects of such seiwice; and finally, 
to present a body of recommendations based upon an 
analysis of piescnt practices and evaluations of field seivice 
submitted by superintendents of schools 

TYPES OF FIELD SERVICE 

Organized Courses' In 1930-1931, appioximately 165,- 
000 teachers in the United States enrolled in one or more 
courses offered by 138 colleges and universities This 
means that one m seven of the teachers availed themselves 
of this opportunity foi professional growth. These couises 
may be grouped under five major classifications mtra- 
mmal extension, extramural extension, field courses, corre¬ 
spondence, and radio. 

By intramural is meant those courses offered on the 
campus, usually in late afternoon, evening, and Saturday 
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morning, planned primarily for teachers in service. Dr 
Richard R. Price, director of University Extension, Uni< 
versity of Minnesota, writes of this development: 

It is no longer necessary to combat tile medieval fetish that 
there is something sacred about the daytime hours so far as 
classwork is concerned, and that there is something diabolically 
unholy and uncanny about the hours after dark, that make 
them unfit for the use of a classroom teacher.^ 

It is impossible to present actual figures of the number 
of students talcing advantage of this type of service, but 
of the three major types—campus, extiamural, and corre¬ 
spondence—Mr. Debatin’* in his analysis of the extension 
offerings of 41 colleges and universities which belong to 
the National University Extension Association found that 
21 institutions were offering 1,296 courses on the campus. 

Extramural extension includes a wide variety of rela¬ 
tionships with the university, varying from work offered in 
definitely established centers with separate administrative 
offices and teaching staff, to isolated courses offered either 
by an itinerant extension staff member who spends his time 
traveling over a definite circuit and meeting each class in 
rotation or by a resident member of the university staff 
who goes out once a week to give a single course In a near-by 
community. The first is illustrated by the University of 
Indiana which has permanent centers at Indianapolis, Fort 
Wayne, and Gary, and by Iowa State Teachers College 
with local centers in every section of the State. Pennsyl¬ 
vania State College and Illinois State Teachers College 
illustrate the second with a staff employed specifically to 
travel about the State; the third type—the single couj se in 
a near-by community—is so common as to need no specific 
illustration. 

The courses offered in both types of extension, for the 
most part closely parallel those given in regular day classes, 
with some special adaptation to the needs of the field. 
There is a preponderance of purely professional as con- 

1 Richard R Price* 'Turpose of University Extension," ProcMdings, National University 
Extension Association, 1924, p 8. 

* Frank M Debatin, "The Extension Teaching Staff," op at, 1929, pp 64-78 
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trasted with subject-matter courses, and perhaps an undue 
number of courses in method. 

Correspondence work, is offered in 31 of the 41 insti¬ 
tutions studied by Mr Debatin. It was first admitted to 
the academic circle at the University of Chicago in 1892 
and has continued to develop more rapidly in the Middle 
and Far West. In a study of 30 colleges and universities 
in the North Atlantic section” only seven offcied work by 
correspondence and, of these, two give it on a nonciedit 
basis only Perhaps the best illustration of correspondence 
IS still the University of Chicago. 

During the forty years the University of Chicago has 
conducted correspondence courses, it has provided instruc¬ 
tion by mail to more than 60,000 adult students. In 1902, 
90 per cent of the 4,334 students then enrolled were teach¬ 
ers That percentage has gradually decreased and in 
1930-1931 approximately 50 per cent of the 6,225 enrolled 
were teachers. Of the 746 students who completed their 
courses at the end of the summer quarter, September 30, 
1931, 369 or 49.5 per cent were teachers m seivice. 

Field courses represent a comparatively new develop¬ 
ment, that is, provision for the student in the field to carry 
out under guidance a program of individual reading or 
research with only occasional reports to the instructor or 
adviser. In the North Atlantic section but 5 of the 30 
institutions provided for such service. Although there are 
administrative difficulties in the maintenance of equivalent 
standards, this type of course offers genuine possibilities 
in its adaptability to the needs of the individual student 

The newest addition to the academic circle is the course 
given by radio Thus far it has made comparatively little 
advance in the field of formal instruction in education 
courses, although courses have been given by the Uni¬ 
versity of Florida and the University of Wisconsin, to cite 
only two instances. Enormous development has been made 
in the use of radio programs in the classroom and as an 

» Francja J Brown, “An BvaluaUon of Extra-mural Courses," JouT7iat of Admin tslrahon 
and Supemsion (January 1932). pp 13-20 
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instrument foi adult education, but it has not fulfilled the 
enthusiastic prediction that it would supplant the college 

Other Types of Service: It is impossible, within the lim¬ 
its of this article, to enumerate all of the types of service 
rendered by schools of education to teachers A few of 
the more representative activities will be given and the 
variety of the services indicated under each will be 
suggested. 

The radio, while used comparatively little for formal 
professional courses, is however one of the most important 
field services rendered by the school of education Through 
its direct introduction into the classrooms of the public 
schools it has not only been an agent in the instruction of 
children but through the wide variety of mateiials pre¬ 
sented and the techniques used has compelled teachers to 
broaden their own background of knowledge and improve 
their methods. To select but one institution from the 
twenty-seven large universities that broadcast educational 
programs, we shall again choose the first to provide such 
service, the University of Wisconsin The Wisconsin 
Teachers Association and the University of Wisconsin 
Radio Station WHA have joined hands in effecting a com¬ 
prehensive program for ladio education. Each school day 
at 9.35 a. m. and 2 10 p. m a different subject is broadcast 
to the schools of the State.^ Granting that the difficult 
“war” with commercial stations can be won and that the 
control of the programs can be kept under the surveillance 
of professional educators, this type of field service piesents 
possibilities beyond the reaches of the imagination 

A second type of field service in some respects closely 
allied with the first is that of supplying and distributing 
visual aids. As in the case of radio, the larger proportion 
of the material is for use in the classroom The budgets 
for visual education of 17 colleges and universities report¬ 
ing vary from $100 to $24,675 for the year 1929-1930 ' 

Harold A Engel, "The World's Oldest Educational Radio Station Carnes On," 
£ducatton by Radio, I, 40 (December 31, 1931) 

* PToceedtngs, National University Extension Association, Vol 14, 1931, p 89 
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Here again is an extremely important field service which 
schools of education can and should render, and which has 
not been utilized to the extent to which it is possible m the 
improvement of classroom instruction. 

A third type of field service is that of the library. This 
varies from the loan of single books to individual teachers 
to the preparation of carefully selected lists and the cir¬ 
culation of traveling libraries for teachers through the 
schools within the area served by the university. In 1926- 
1927 the University of Indiana sent out 5,801 package 
libraries, a considerable proportion of the persons thus 
served being teachers. 

Another field service is that of research. This also varies 
in character from cooperative researches of fundamental 
educational problems such as that carried on in the field 
of character education by the School of Education, Yale 
University, or the permanent curriculum committees in 
Iowa, the conduct of educational surveys such as those con¬ 
ducted by Teachers College, Columbia, to the “borrowing” 
of children to procure data for a prospective Ph.D Care¬ 
fully and cooperatively planned research is one of the 
major field services which the school of education should 
render Dr, Trabue sums up the value of this type of 
research as follows: 

University research is of value to public-school administra- 
tion whenever it 

1. Results m a better evaluatiotiD of and a clearer under^ 
standing of the programs» practices, methods, materials, or 
techniques employed in the school 

2 Originates or develops more effective inatenals, methods, 
programs; or techniques than the schools have previously 
possessed 

3 Makes possible a reduction in unit costs® 

These values imply a twofold function of the school of 
education m the field of research, that is, the conduct of 
the research itself, and its interpretation to the teachers 
in service. 


«M n TrabuGi “University Researci) and Tls Value to Public School Adminislration/' 
YeaTboakt National Education Aasociation, Vol 67, 1929, p 729 
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A fifth service rendered by the school of education to the 
field is that of lecture service. This may be a consecutive 
series of addresses or discussions as the ones conducted by 
Pennsylvania State College in conjunction with the insti¬ 
tutes, or it may be isolated lectures. Dr. Bittner’ reports 
that exclusive of agricultural education, 2,026,000 per¬ 
sons were reached in 1919 through university lectures. 
It is impossible to estimate the per cent of this number 
who were teachers, but, undoubtedly, a very large pro¬ 
portion of the total teaching staff of our public schools 
is reached annually through such lectures It is impera¬ 
tive that the faculty of the school of education be prepared 
to render such service and in such a way as to present in 
clear, forceful, and meaningful language the best in edu¬ 
cational developments. 

Two other types of service, although separately admin¬ 
istered in most institutions, are so closely allied as to be 
discussed together, that is, placement and follow-up service. 
The former activity has developed largely within the last 
decade and even now is frequently conceived of as com¬ 
pleting its responsibility to the student when it has suc¬ 
ceeded in procuring for him his fiist contract. If, how¬ 
ever, the placement bureau is to function adequately it 
must be an integral part of the follow-up service of the 
school of education, keep in close contact with the gradu¬ 
ates, know their success or failure and what factors have 
contributed to it, and transfer them up or down the laddei 
of professional advancement as their success in the field 
warrants such change. 

The program of follow-up now carried on includes 
everything from casual letters written by the teacher, re¬ 
ports prepared by the institution and filled in either by the 
teacher himself or by his supervisor, to a carefully planned 
senes of observations of the teacher's woik in the class¬ 
room followed by constructively critical conferences with 
the teacher and, if desirable, the principal or supervisor 

^ W S DiUner, The VHtversiiy ExtenstQit Afovtmettt (WaBhington, D C Buteau of 
EducaUon, 1919), p 2B 
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The University of Wisconsin, to cite again but one ex¬ 
ample, illustrates the latter type of follow-up seivice 

The University o{ Wisconsin plan of follow-up is to make 
each graduate a member of the University Bureau of Follow¬ 
up Service during at least her first two years of actual teach¬ 
ing. The aim of this service is to afford the teacher help 
in solving her classroom problcnas. This help is given through 
visits by some one who knows the field in which she is work¬ 
ing, by conferences and by correspondence.® 

The final type of field service to be presented in any 
detail is that of conferences. These may be classified into 
four kinds, group conferences at the university or in the 
field and individual conferences at the university or in the 
field. The first is illustrated by the "Schoolman’s Week” 
at the University of Pennsylvania, the Western Conven¬ 
tion District meeting at the University of Pittsburgh, and 
the Junior-High-School Conference at New York Uni¬ 
versity An illustration of the second type, group confer¬ 
ences in the field, is the work done at Pennsylvania State 
College, which is described by Dr. Williams as follows: 

Another form of institute substitute is that m which one of 
our regular mstructors will spend from 10 to 16 days, one 
or two each week^ in a district visiting individual teachers and 
holding conferences with them, attempting to solve particular 
local instructional plans This type of service is rapidly re¬ 
placing extension work of the eaiher type and offers the best 
opportunities for the in-servicc educatio-n of teachers so far as 
the individual teachers are concerned ® 

Other types of field-service activities include the fol¬ 
lowing: 

1. Supervisory-instructional 

(Described on page 559 in this issue) 

2, Participation of staff members in outside (nomnstitu- 
tional) educational activities of school systems and of State 

3 Correspondence (other thari courses) 

4, Pamphlets, bulletins, and other printed material 

5 Preparation and distribution of bibliographies, teaching 
helps, etc 

• G A Risden, "Supervisory Service Bureau of the University of Wsseonsin," School 
and Soctetyr XXVII (1928), pp 257-258 

• C O Williams, ‘Study of State Wide Procram of Teacher Training Extension, 
conducted by Pennsylvania State Co’lege,’ Pin Delta Kappa Thesis, Teachera College, 
Columbia University, 1927, p 12 



SPECIAL SERVICES OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 

Ned H. Dearborn 

The Institute of Education has been established in affili¬ 
ation with the School of Education and the Summer School 
of New York University to provide professional educa¬ 
tion for teachers and those engaged in educational service 
throughout the United States. The general types of ser¬ 
vice which the Institute of Education is prepared to offer 
are as follows; 

1. Courses for teachers, principals, supervisors, super¬ 
intendents, and special workers in schools and colleges. 
There are many reasons why professional courses for 
teachers should be organized in centers outside of the uni¬ 
versity campus. In the first place teachers are often desir¬ 
ous of improving their professional abilities and of ex¬ 
tending the boundaries of their fields of knowledge. It 
is probably too often true that teachers are stimulated in 
this direction by such external influences as salary incre¬ 
ments and bonuses, college degree requirements, and cer¬ 
tification regulations. These outside influences are to be 
commended provided the primary purpose of systematic 
study, namely, professional improvement, is not over¬ 
looked 

From a purely financial standpoint there is unquestioned 
economy in extension teaching. It is much less expensive 
to send an instructor from the university campus to an 
outside center when his time and traveling expenses are 
considered than it is to require thirty or more teachers to 
spend their time traveling to and from the campus and 
to pay the necessary expense involved in traveling and In 
living away from home From an educational standpoint 
there is no reason to expect a lower standard in extension 
teaching than is required in campus teaching. It is true 
that local groups of teachers miss the educational advan- 
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tages that accrue from contacts with, teachers from other 
school systems To offset this disadvantage it can be said 
In favor of extension teaching that concentration on a 
solution of local school problems is possible in extension 
classes that is quite impossible in campus teaching. One 
of the serious questions in relation to off-campus courses 
for teachers is libraiy facilities There is ample evidence 
to demonstrate that library facilities can be provided that 
aie entirely adequate for the needs of the particular group 
in question. There is another point in connection with 
extension courses for teachers that is often overlooked; 
namely, the advantage that comes to the faculty members 
of the school of education in direct contacts and knowledge 
of local school pioblems. This type of experience enables 
the university professor to return to his campus couises 
with a freshened viewpoint and with ability to provide 
more practical help m his campus courses than he otherwise 
might be able to provide. In the School of Education of 
New York University where there is an established policy 
that all faculty members shall give a portion of their regu¬ 
lar schedule to institute work, this advantage is a very 
real one 

2. Educational research work tn the field This refers 
to studies directed by regular staff members of the School 
of Education with primary emphasis on the results ob¬ 
tained in the improvement of learning-teaching processes 
for the school system in which the research is conducted. 
This plan might properly be characteiized as cooperative 
educational research. Under this plan the educational re¬ 
search is planned, conducted, and reported in cooperation 
with the staff menibeis of the local school system. The 
results are of immediate and practical help to local staff 
members. Under this plan some particular research is, 
of couise, lecognized locally as a real need. The local 
staff membeis are fully aware of the details of the plan, 
the method of conducting the lesearch, and they partici¬ 
pate in the discussions that lead to the conclusions stated 
m the repoit made by the repiesentative of the School 
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of Education. For example, the staff members of a local 
school system might decide that help in reading represents 
one of their needs. A specialist in reading from the school 
of education staff is secured to plan a method of research 
with the staff members of the local school system that will 
lead to a diagnosis of reading difficulties and a set of 
recommendations that will improve the reading program. 
Too often a specialist is called in to conduct a piece of 
educational research, the result of which is a scholarly 
report, very little read by the members of the local school 
staff. Cooperative research seems to meet the practical 
needs of teachers and supervisors m this matter. 

3. School surveys. This service means a comprehensive 
analysis of conditions affecting the progress of the school 
system and recommendations related to financial, admin¬ 
istrative, supervisory, and instructional needs of the school 
system under consideration. Cooperation again is the 
keynote of this service. Specialists in administration and 
instructional problems confer with the staff members of 
the local school system in planning and executing the sur¬ 
vey service. The conclusions and recommendations are 
made jointly with the result that no time is lost unneces- 
saiily in the interpretation of the survey report and in . 
putting into practice the recommendations contained 
therein. 

4 Special mvestigahons. This refers to studies related 
to particular phases of school work. These are limited 
in scope and purpose and include matters not defined as 
“learning-teaching” research as mentioned under 2. In 
contrast to the comprehensive school survey, these special 
investigations deal with single units of the administi ative 
and supervisory work of the local school system Special 
investigations might relate to such matters as the location 
of school buildings, the planning of school buildings, school¬ 
building equipment, classification of pupils, organization 
of the supervisory staff, teachers’ salaries, personnel work, 
and a host of other administrative and supervisory prob¬ 
lems that are well known to every school superintendent. 
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5. Advisory relationship. In this service a member or 
a committee of the faculty of the School of Education 
may be secured for special advice on problems conceined 
with policy, program, organization, administration, or 
supervision of school work. These problems include ques¬ 
tions of finance, buildings, personnel, pupil classification, 
and the like but the service does not imply the same amount 
of detailed investigation as is contemplated under the pre¬ 
ceding service entitled special investigation. For example, 
one of the faculty members of the School of Education 
has been acting as a special adviser to the State normal- 
school faculties In Maine. These normal-school faculty 
members aie organized in committees and are working on 
problems of curriculum revision in connection with the 
Maine program of preparing elementary-school teachers 
for the public schools. The adviser makes three trips 
annually to the State of Maine in his advisory relations 
with the State normal-school faculties. His work is gen¬ 
eral in character, the details of curriculum revision being 
left to the ingenuity and special knowledge of the various 
committees of the Maine normal-school faculties. An¬ 
other example of this type of service may be found in a 
committee plan of advisory relationships with city school 
systems. An enterprise is projected in which several spe¬ 
cialists on the staff of the School of Education confei with 
committee members of a local school staff on prob¬ 
lems of cuiilculum levision Here, again, the detailed 
work 18 conducted by the staff membeis of the local school 
system, the members of the faculty of the School of Edu¬ 
cation meiely serving as general advisers, giving special 
help and diiection to the work of the local committees 

6. Conference and lecture woi k fot laymen. This ser¬ 
vice means piesenting to laymen the purposes, plans, and 
piogiams of public education thiough school-board asso¬ 
ciations, women's clubs, civic orders, patents' organiza¬ 
tions, chinch gioups, fraternal oideis, and seivice clubs. 
The fundamental thought undeilying this service is that 
schoolmen have an obligation to answer laymen's ques- 
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tions on education that corresponds with the right of lay¬ 
men, as supporters of public education, to ask questions 
regarding the plans and provisions for systematic educa¬ 
tion. The School of Education fuither believes that lay 
gioups in education need professional help along two lines: 
(1) planning programs that deal with education subjects, 
and (2) securing speakers that will discuss in clear and 
forceful language the problems of education in which lay¬ 
men are and ought to be interested and well infoimed. 
The School of Education is looking forward to an increased 
and improved use of newspapei facilities and special school 
publications for lay consumption. A comprehensive plan 
of education for laymen is contemplated m which much 
greater use may be made of magazines, monographs, and 
books than has been made heretofore. The radio is a rela¬ 
tively undeveloped medium of communication between the 
School of Education and laymen m education. In short, 
the special services to laymen anticipate, first, the selec¬ 
tion of those topics in the field of education that are of 
particular interest and importance to laymen and, second, 
the development of materials either in the form of maga¬ 
zine articles, newspaper accounts, and books, or in lectures 
that are phrased in language clearly understandable to the 
average layman. 

7. Teachers’ conference or institute work This service 
refers to the assistance that may be given to professional 
groups in planning their educational programs and in pro¬ 
viding educational speakers who will be particularly help¬ 
ful to them in a practical way. One of the most commonly 
used forms of in-service education for teachers is the teach¬ 
ers’ meeting, conference, or institute. Too often these 
meetings have dealt in generalities or have restiicted their 
usefulness to inspirational addresses by “high-powered" 
platform artists Seldom have teachers’ meetings, con¬ 
ferences, and institutes been organized around one or two 
central themes which are of vital importance for the par¬ 
ticular group at the time These meetings aie Impoitant 
and can be made very useful. They should be incorporated 
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as a regular unit of an integrated program of in-service 
education, planned and executed by the local school au¬ 
thorities with full recognition of the particular needs of 
the teachers that constitute the group. 

The School of Education should be able to help local 
school groups by setting up standards for teachers’ meet¬ 
ings, by making suggestion for themes around which the 
topics of discussion may be centered, and by providing 
suitable speakers who will be able to give the necessary 
and practical help that teachers, principals, supei visors, 
and superintendents all seek. 

8. Supervisory-instiuctional service In connection with 
this service one full day each week is spent in class visita¬ 
tion and confeiences with individual teachers in the local 
school system by a member of the staff of the School of 
Education This is followed by group conferences at the 
close of the day for the discussion of questions arising from 
the actual classroom problems of the teacher. This is a 
combination of highly specialized supervision and of tra¬ 
ditional instructional work with groups Hence the name 
supeivisory-instructional service The advantages of this 
plan aie very real. In the first place it bridges the gap 
that too often exists between theory and practice The 
instructor helps the classroom teacher do the thing talked 
about in the traditional course in education and is often 
able to show the teacher by example as well as by precept 
how to improve her work In the second place, it is of 
tremendous practical value because the local problems of a 
school or school system constitute the basis of study and 
discussion. The immediate classioom pioblems of the local 
teachers receive first-hand consideration. In the third 
place, it provides highly specialized supeivisory service 
which may not be available in 'the local school staff. If 
theie is specialized local supervision, it is quite likely to be 
restricted to certain fields. In this case the local super- 
visoiy staff will welcome specialized supplementary service 
from the outside In the fourth place, it emphasizes im¬ 
provement of classioom work lather than the accumula- 
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tion of credits and degrees Lastly, It is available at a 
cost that any school system can afford. 

These eight types of special service provided by the In¬ 
stitute of Education constitute the present program. It is 
interesting and highly significant that every one of these 
eight types of service has had its inception in the needs 
of local schools as expressed by teachers, principals, super¬ 
visors, and superintendents in charge of the work. They 
are not the fabrication of some imaginative mind in the 
School of Education that is charged with the responsibility 
of developing a comprehensive program of services in 
order to attract attention to the School of Education. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed upon the desirability of 
having practical schoolmen and women in the field bring 
their problems and needs to the staff members of the School 
of Education. The School of Education can perform its 
best services only in assisting local school systems in the 
solution of their problems This calls for an awareness 
of local school problems that is only possible when local 
school staff members understand that the School of Edu¬ 
cation is not merely making a friendly gesture, but that 
it IS earnestly seeking every available means to cooperate 
with local school systems in the Improvement of their edu¬ 
cational programs Any suggestions, therefore, will be 
cordially welcomed and sympathetic efforts will be made 
to develop such plans as will give the greatest amount of 
practical help to our associates at any time, anywhere, and 
to the extent that the facilities of the School of Education 
permit, 

In summary, it might be said that the program of the 
Institute of Education is always modifiable and will be 
changed to keep pace with the changing conditions and 
needs that face schools and colleges thioughout the country 



VIEWPOINTS RELATED TO SUPERVISORY- 
INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE 

A PUBLIC-SCHOOL SUPEKINTENDENT—PAUL D. SCHKEIBER^ 

I think I may safely begin my paper with the statement 
that intelligent, creative, and efficient supervision is a neces¬ 
sary adjunct to educational administration The funda¬ 
mental purpose of supervision is to provide for a scientific 
attack upon the problems of teaching by those who are at 
work in the classroom 

The need for this type of professional guidance is 
readily apparent among experienced and inexperienced 
teachers alike, but for different reasons. 

The large school systems, recognizing the value of 
supervision, have a highly efficient personnel to assume this 
important function 

It is a more difficult problem for the small school. The 
small administrative units cannot afford a supervisory staff, 
and the practice of promoting teachers from the ranks to 
serve as department heads with supervisoiy lesponsibilities 
has frequently resulted in friction among the other mem¬ 
bers of the staff as well as in questions of authority. On 
more than one occasion in my experience it has been my 
duty to define the exact status of the department head, in 
his 1 elation to the teachers and the principal, with evident 
ill success, 

It seems to me that the responsibility for supervision 
in the small school system should rest with the principal. 
His position as an administrative officer should make it 
possible to overcome the usual difficulties that stand in the 
way of teachet cooperation At the same time I am fully 
aware that unless definite provision is made, the principal 
is likely to be burdened with administrative details that 
will confine him much of the time to his office. This diffi¬ 
culty, fortunately, can be corrected by delegating minor 
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clerical details to other employees and thereby making it 
possible for the principal to give more time to supervision. 
This problem was solved in my own school when I obtained 
the approval of the board to employ a clerk for each 
principal after I had explained that for a sum of money 
equal to the modest salary of one supervisor I could engage 
four clerks who in turn would make it possible for four 
principals to devote the major pait of their time to in¬ 
structional supervision. 

This plan has been m effect two years and has given 
convincing evidence of its superiority over the department- 
head type of supervision. Some of the results have been 
shown in a greater interest on the part of the principals 
in their work and in a discovery of conditions in the class¬ 
room which were unknown before—some of which weie 
encouiaging and others rather disturbing Theie was an¬ 
other outcome that was helpful: the pimcipals learned a 
great deal about then own schools and frankly admitted it. 

Nor did they stop here It became apparent that our 
curriculum as well as our educational practice had become 
obsolete and in need of revision if our schools were to keep 
abreast with the educational trend A frank and caieful 
inventory of the teaching personnel gave little piomise 
of leadership and ability fiom that source, although fully 
fifty per cent of our teachers had devoted some of their 
leisure time dining the past five years to advanced study 
This statement is not one of criticism of the value of 
extension study. A careful evaluation of university exten¬ 
sion study discloses many benefits, most of which are per¬ 
sonal, resulting in a broadening intellectual outlook or 
improved technique. 

At best the benefit of specialized study on the pait of 
the teacher is practically confined to her own classes. Hei 
classes in reading may give evidence of her special study 
in that subject but it is hardly likely that the effect will be 
noticeable thioughout the school And so it became ap¬ 
parent that if the school were to benefit fi'om the fiuits 
of educational research all of the teachers in that school 
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must concentrate their efforts upon one major problem at 
the same time, under the direction of a capable supervisor 
possessing special fitness for the task. If the major prob¬ 
lem selected were reading in the elementary school, then 
all elementary teachers would unite in a scientific attack 
upon the difficulties encountered in teaching elementary 
reading in the school. The result^ if successful, would 
benefit the school system. 

The plan was laid before the director of the Institute 
of Education of New York University. After going over 
the matter carefully he gave it his enthusiastic approval. 
The problem selected for study was elementary reading. 
The plan worked out called for the selection of a membet 
of the University staff whose ability, scholarship, and "ex¬ 
perience in this particular field best fitted her for the under¬ 
taking, The organization of the group followed along 
the lines of the usual university extension course but dif¬ 
fered in these respects • cost was to be borne by the school, 
no credits would be granted unless the individual teacher 
made application and paid the customary fee; one day a 
week would be given by the instructor to observation and 
conferences with teacheis, followed by group discussion 
at the end of the day. The advantages of this plan were 
immediately obvious—the instructor could acquaint herself 
with all of the factors and difficulties as they existed m 
that paiticulai school and in that paiticular classroom 
and at the same time, as a supervisory agent, give each 
teacher such advice, aid, or demonstration as she especially 
needed. 

The results were readily apparent There was an 
awakening of inteiest among the elementary teachers that 
carried with it those teachers who ordinarily would not 
undertake such a project New objectives were set up and 
new devices and approaches were employed. Much of 
the leseive and embarrassment between supervisor and 
teacher was oveicome by the charm and peisonality of the 
supervisor and the substitution of afternoon tea on an 
average of once a month in place of the gioup discussion. 
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Last fall three studies were undertaken. The elementary 
school worked on the problem of “Projects and Their Cor¬ 
relation” ; the junior high school on “Directed Study”; and 
the senior high school on “Adapting the High-School Cur¬ 
riculum to the Needs and Abilities of the Individual Pupil.” 

I do not wish to convey the impression that the experi¬ 
ment is an unqualified success. Difficulties have to be over¬ 
come and mistakes corrected. Some of them important 
enough to warrant mention are the following: 

Teachers and principals must have clearly in mind the prob¬ 
lem that is ta be studied. 

There must be a general realization on the part of the 
faculty of need for such study. 

The project must have the unlwavering support of the prin¬ 
cipals and superintendent The former should attend group 
meetings and take an active part in the discussion, and the 
latter must keep in close touch with the work. The attitude, 
example, and support of the administrative officials are essen¬ 
tial to the success of the project. 

Care must be taken, also, to make the teachers feel that 
professional indproveinertt rather than external compulsion is 
the prime motive. 

On the other hand, the instructor or supervisory agent must 
be chosen for his ability, personality, sincerity, and special fit¬ 
ness for the tasfcr He must clearly understand his commission 
and be m full sympathy with it Once the course has been 
laid be must stick to it He la engaged for a specific purpose. 

He must be patient and tactful. 

He can ill afford to belittle the program of education in 
the school. 

He must be resourceful and at the same time practical so 
that he can give demonstration of his ideas 

He must realise that teachers vary in. ability and enthusiasm 
just as individuals m other professions do. 

In conclusion, I would say that this type of in-service 
training of teachers has for Its goal specific objectives; its 
benefits are immediate and at the same time far-reaching. 
It makes it possible for any school to obtain supervisory 
services of a high order at a moderate cost. It provides 
definite contact between the school of theory in educa¬ 
tion and the school of practice, with untold advantages to 
both. 
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A PUBLIC-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT—JOHN W. D0DD“ 

The plan offered bjr the Institute of Education of New 
York University, which combines supervisory work with 
group discussions and individual conferences, is without 
doubt the most satisfactory type of teacher training in 
service our school system has had. 

The plan itself is very practical. The fact that the 
instructor visits the regular classroom of the teacher makes 
It possible for the teacher to receive help on her Imme¬ 
diate problems. This, I think, is one of the best features 
of supervisory instructional service. The material which 
forms the basis of discussion in the general meetings is 
the result of actual classroom observations. 

Focusing the attention of all grades on the study of one 
subject, such as arithmetic, for a period of a year has a 
very good effect The best literature in the field and the 
best technique of classroom instru'ction are brought to 
the attention of the group by an expert and studied 

In Freeport, it seems to me that the fact that this course 
started with an enrollment of thirty teachers and in a very 
little while increased in enrollment to forty-nine is evidence 
of an unusual interest in this type of work since enroll¬ 
ment is absolutely voluntary. 

Enthusiasm, Interest, and Understanding 

A number of years ago I heard a prominent educator 
declare that one of the greatest things in education is 
enthusiasm; some time later another equally prominent 
person made the statement that one of the greatest things 
in education is interest, and recently I came across the 
remark that it is understanding. Greater enthusiasm, 
keener interest, and better understanding in aiithmetic are 
the results of supervisory instructional service. A great 
deal of the enthusiasm Is due to the personality of the 
instructor The keen interest I attribute to the very prac¬ 
tical work being done in the course. Better understanding 
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naturally comes from focusing attention on the study of a 
definite problem. 

To schoolmen I recommend this service which the In¬ 
stitute of Education of New York University is piepared 
to give. I am sure that this type of work is something 
which will help any school. We in Freeport are delighted 
with the results of the course. 

I think the Institute of Education of New York Uni¬ 
versity 18 to be congratulated for initiating this type of 
in-service training on Long Island, 

A HlGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL—WILLIAf/I P. MERRILL 

In our school we have had one-half year of supervisory 
instructional service with several desirable results. The 
instructor made no attempt to interfere with organization 
or procedure. However, the fact that he was a stranger 
to our system made it easier for him to detect both good 
and bad features. By careful planning of individual con¬ 
ferences and group discussions our inteiest was aroused 
and attention drawn to problems which might otherwise 
have received only casual attention. 

Usually each teacher deals largely with his own field of 
work and its peculiar problems An outsider can consider 
the situation as a whole and can pass over small details 
which ordinarily absorb our attention. He can diiect the 
thought of the faculty to problems of instruction, oiganiza- 
tion, and administiation which affect the school as a whole 
and the welfare of the individual pupil in particular. 

To conduct such a course the mstiuctor needs the vision 
to see clearly, the knowledge of educational procedure 
that comes from much study and broad experience, the 
ability to express ideas convincingly, and the personality 
to command attention and interest. 

We have made few changes in our procedure as a result 
of this couise We have benefited by all centenng atten¬ 
tion in the same dii action and by all considering problems 
of common interest in relation to the welfare of our pupils. 
Perhaps our chief discussions were those emphasizing the 
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value to pupils of increased participation, responsibility, 
and interest, and ways in which these might be realized It 
is, therefore, understandable that we ourselves have devel¬ 
oped a renewed interest in the pupil as an individual, a 
greater feeling of responsibility for whatever will be best 
for him, and an increased willingness to participate in 
various phases of school activity in addition to our special 
field of classroom instruction while at the same time main¬ 
taining the work of the classroom on a level of undi- 
minished quality. 

A HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER—^T. DIMMICK 

The tremendous enrollment of teachers in the profes¬ 
sional courses offered by colleges and universities gives 
convincing evidence of the fact that the training of teach¬ 
ers m service is generally recognized as an Important part 
of professional growth. While the effects of this wide¬ 
spread continued education have been reflected to a con¬ 
siderable degree in improved teaching, the benefits in 
teacher improvement have not always been commensurate 
with the number of courses taken. The extent to which 
any one school benefits by the professional courses taken 
by its teachers depends very largely upon an administra¬ 
tive program designed to put to use what the teachers 
learn. The failure of teachers to use their professional 
training to the fullest extent is due largely to their be¬ 
coming submerged in the routine details of an accustomed 
procedure and because it is so easy to continue their familiar 
practices under a full teaching load. 

The most recent development m teacher training—that 
of having university courses designed to meet the needs of 
a particular school given within that school—is an impor¬ 
tant step forward. Such supervisory instructional service 
is logically correct in theory and practice. The degree to 
which it succeeds in practice, however, will depend upon 
several important factors. 

A favorable attitude towards the course of study must 
be developed in the minds of the teachers. Without such 
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an attitude, a program of improvement, although scien¬ 
tifically planned and intelligently presented, will progress 
but slowly. 

Upon the personality of the instructor will depend much 
of the success of his course He must gain the confidence 
of the teachers, particularly if he is going to work with 
them in putting his ideas in operation In such close co¬ 
operation between instructor and teacher, the personality 
of the one giving the course matters much more than it 
does in the university classroom. School administrators 
would do well to consider this point carefully; it is very 
important. 

After a course in improvement of instruction has been 
given, it is necessary that some provision be made for 
following it through; otherwise the usual professional 
courses given in universities would be nearly as effective. 

If teacher preparation, instructor personality, and the 
follow-up are kept in mind in bringing a university course 
into a school, such supervisory instructional service should 
be a most effective method of teacher training. 

AN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL—FLORENCE M. 

ALLEN’ 

To a teacher In service, a course wherein she may obtain 
ideas and helps which will benefit her in her everyday class¬ 
room work is very valuable. I believe such is the case 
where supervisory-instructional courses have been offered 

This year we have taken advantage of a course in arith¬ 
metic The instructor spends a definite amount of time 
in our building and sees the teachers at their everyday 
work. At the end of the class there is a conference be¬ 
tween teacher and instructor with the principal “sitting in ” 
During this period, the principal has the advantage of 
being able to compare her suggestions with those offered 
by the instructor. This is a definite check on the prin¬ 
cipal’s judgment. 

The instructor, who should be a skilled demonstrator, 

^Address before a conference of Long Island schoolmen at Freeport, L I , January 12, 
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18 always willit\g to teach, a regular class lesson This 
is of great assistance to both principal and teacher in that 
the best way to present material is brought to her obser¬ 
vation. Very often the work is done by the instructor in 
the same manner as would be done by the teacher and 
this, too, gives a sense of satisfaction to both principal 
and teacher. The best ways to present material are dis¬ 
cussed freely by teachers, principal, and instructor and 
in this way problems are cleared up in a most satisfactory 
way. When cases have come up where disagreement has 
arisen as to the best methods of procedure, the problems 
have been presented to the discussion group and there 
have been cleared up to the satisfaction of those concerned 

The question of the most suitable course of study for 
our particular system has been uppermost in our minds 
this year. From this course, we hope to make an arith¬ 
metic curriculum which will be fitted to our own use. We 
have made a particular study of textbooks and will make 
the same study of various courses of study which will be 
submitted to us by the instructor. We feel that by work¬ 
ing together under competent guidance and leadership, a 
most useful as well as interesting course of study will be 
developed. 

AN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHER—LYRA B. BOYD 

The course dealing with arithmetic in the elementary 
schools, which is being conducted in Freeport, Long Island, 
by an instructor from the Institute of Education of New 
York University, is characterized by the integration of 
instruction and supervision From my viewpoint, that of 
the classroom teacher, its major function is the "tying-up” 
of theories and principles with actual working practices 

On the days when the instructor is to visit our class¬ 
rooms, the teachers do not remark, “I mustkteach a special 
lesson in arithmetic today.” Instead, you are apt to hear 
them say, “Today I am presenting some work in arith¬ 
metic which usually gives my children trouble We can 
depend on some real help from the instructor." 
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As the work in the classroom proceeds in a perfectly 
natural fashion, the instructor notes any problems that 
may arise. In an unobtrusive way she enters into the class 
activity at times, Then, upon leaving, she imparts to the 
teacher whatever personal corrections or approbations she 
deems the lesson deserves. She might direct us to accepted 
sources of help, but she goes still further. 

At the close of the day the instructor meets with us 
in a group discussion. All phases of the general problems 
are then analyzed and corrective measures presented. We 
find that among our own teachers we have widely varied 
notions of teaching arithmetical processes. These differ¬ 
ences might seem trivial to an onlooker, yet, as groups of 
little children are promoted from grade to grade, the 
diversified treatment of these features might confuse their 
number knowledge to a dangerous degree. With the en¬ 
dorsement of the instructor, a definite method of procedure 
is adopted. 

Furthermore, the instructor makes notes of the effec¬ 
tive methods and devices used in the various classrooms 
and, by her approval and encouragement, we are inspired 
to Increased effort and improved teaching technique. 

Through working out the unitary abilities, or the steps 
of difficulty, in the fundamentals of number work, we 
have become “sequence conscious” and are stimulated to 
a close discrimination of all the number work we present, 
as well as to a self-analysis of our individual classroom 
practices and standards. In this way our philosophy is 
carried directly back into our classrooms and put into 
operation. 

As the instructor raises our arithmetical level week by 
week by her commendation of the good, her remedial sug¬ 
gestions for the improvement of the poor, and the sub¬ 
stitution of newer and more effi,cient methods for the 
older and more obsolete devices, I am more and more 
convinced that this is the ideal type of extension course 
for practical professional growth. 
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AN INSTRUCTOR—JOSEPHINE H. PIEPER'* 

When I was asked to talk about supervisory instruction 
from the point of view of the instructor, I tried to think 
how I could characterize briefly the supervisory instructional 
program. It seemed to me that the one word which most 
adequately described the instructors’ reaction to this new 
procedure was the word "satisfying.” With apologies to 
the writers of advertisements for Chesterfield cigarettes, 

I should like to adopt their slogan, revise it slightly, and 
apply it to this subject—“It satisfies ” 

In attempting to analyze this satisfaction I hit upon an 
analogy which may perhaps clarify the psychological ele¬ 
ments of the instructor’s reaction. When I was a small 
child I was not given particularly to an interest in house¬ 
hold tasks, but this apathy was aggravated into an alarm¬ 
ing aversion to the job of dusting; that is, to dusting in 
general There was one part of the dusting, however, in 
which I took a great delight, namely, the dusting of the 
mahogany furniture, the big piano in particular. To dust 
anything else made me feel ill, which I attributed to the 
stoopiriig, but the legs of the piano, which were just as near 
the floor as were the rockers of the golden oak chairs, 
were a joy and a delight. I took great pleasure in exam¬ 
ining the beautiful shiny surface of the mahogany after 
the dust cloth had removed the film of dirt and in con¬ 
trasting the dusted portion with the undusted. I used to 
do the work in little patches in order to make the contrast 
more vivid I believe that the basis of this satisfaction 
can be found in the opportunity the situation afforded for 
the laborer to see clearly the results of her labor. 

It is upon this same basis that the satisfaction arising 
in the work of supervisory instruction rests. One is able 
to see the fruits of his instruction expressed in something 
tangible and worth while. The usual course given in 
a teachers college or university affords no such direct 
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means of evaluating its effectiveness. For this purpose we 
are forced to rely upon the reports submitted and upon 
the reactions, conscious and overt, of the individuals in 
the group to which we are imparting the pearls of great 
price. The reports, we know full well, may be the fruit 
of the labors of some instructor in the dim and distant past, 
the evidence of which has been hoarded in fraternity ar> 
chives for, lo, these many years. And we learn through sad 
experience that the reactions of the group in the classroom 
are not to be trusted as valid indices of the power which 
we are exerting on the youth who sit at our feet. We come 
to mistrust that expression of eager and absorbed interest 
which students learn to assume when they enter a class¬ 
room and abandon as easily at the stroke of a bell. I 
recall a case in point which left my illusions shattered and 
my faith in my own prowess verging on the brink of de¬ 
struction. A student m a class which I was teaching in a 
State normal school had throughout the entire course been 
a source of considerable annoyance to me. She was well 
behaved but disinterested. She never interrupted me in 
any way except by her utter lack of response. She sat in 
the front row and nothing I said made any impression on 
her. Her expression seemed to say, “I have to sit here 
but 1 don’t have to like it ” It got to be almost a phobia 
with me to have to look into that blank, expressionless 
face, and go right on talking required a superhuman effort. 
One morning as I began my discussion I noticed a bright¬ 
ening in her eye, a quickening of interest, an intentness 
and alertness which thrilled me immeasurably. Spurred 
on by this new interest, and all the time wondering what 
I said that might have aroused it, I arose to great heights 
in my zeal to keep the spark, aglow Her eyes never left 
my face during the entire hour and great was my joy, after 
the class was over to see her waiting in the line of students 
which always collects around an instructor's desk when the 
class period is finished. I could scarcely answer the ques¬ 
tions of the others for wondering what she would say 
when she reached rue. After the others had all been satis- 
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fied I turned to her and smiled my welcome. But the smile 
died on my face when she said, “Where did you get your 
hair done ? I would give anything if I could get a wave 
like that.” Thus are we often mislead in our attempts 
to judge ourselves by the yardstick of our interpretation of 
the reactions of other individuals. 

The coordination of supervision with instruction, how¬ 
ever, gives to the instructor the rare privilege of stepping 
into a classroom, some time after a discussion with a group 
of teachers, to see those same teachers applying the sug¬ 
gestions which have grown out of the discussion with the 
group, to see the little children growing in skill and in 
power. It is a great pleasure to hear the teachei say, 
“The children like this so much,” and if by chance the 
teacher says, “The children don’t like to do it this way”— 
well—that is not pleasant, but it is of immeasurable value 
and should become a source of satisfaction and pleasure 
with other teachers and other children 

The plan of the particular course which I am conduct¬ 
ing in Freeport is this: I spend one day each week visiting 
classes in the schools, watching the children at work, and 
observing the teachers’ techniques From the standpoint 
of administration it will be of interest to note that I visit 
two schools one week, one in the morning and one in the 
afternoon, and the other two schools the next week The 
third week the first two schools are visited, reversing the 
order of the morning and afternoon periods. Thus each 
school has been visited every second week. We plan to 
vary this procedure slightly, however, during the second 
semester Due to the fact that there are more teachers in 
certain buildings than in others, we plan to make the num¬ 
ber of visits in the ratio of 3:2 •2:1, which approximates 
the relation between numbers of teachers in the four build¬ 
ings. We will continue doing two buildings each week but 
the order will be varied. We feel that in this way we 
can more adequately meet the needs of each of the forty- 
nine teachers who are cooperating in this work. 

After each observation there is some time allotted for 
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personal conferences of teacher, principal, and instructor. 
May I interject here a little statement about the impor¬ 
tance of the principal in the success of a supervisory In¬ 
structional program If the work Mich we are carrying 
on here has met with any measure of success it is due to 
the splendid cooperation of the superintendent and the 
principals. And, may I say further, if any of you arc 
contemplating the initiation of such a program in your 
own school system, you should first assure yourselves of 
the fact that the teachers and the principals are eager and 
willing to cooperate, for without such cooperation the 
whole program would be an empty gesture But, back to 
the subject of personal conferences These conferences 
are held as soon as possible after the observation, usually 
immediately following the lesson or at the mid-mornin,g 
recess, or at the close of the morning or afternoon session, 
I feel that this individual conference is the pivotal fea¬ 
ture of the entire plan. It is by means of personal contact 
with each of the teachers that the less obvious but more 
fundamental needs of individuals are discovered. Obser¬ 
vation without discussion is unfair to the individual ob¬ 
served. The discussion gives him the privilege of inter¬ 
preting his procedure in the light of his plans and purposes 
It is surprising how often a bit of technique observed in 
the classroom which seems to the observer utterly value¬ 
less or perhaps even vicious takes on a real value when 
considered with the teacher from the standpoint of her 
particular problem It is through the personal confer¬ 
ence that the instructor is enabled to interpret for the indi¬ 
vidual the recommendations which the instructor suggests 
to the group. It is important for the instiucto* to lealize 
that there are comparatively few blanket rules which he 
can lay down for application to any and every classroom 
situation and it is important for the instructor to make the 
teachers conscious that he is aware of this by helping them 
to interpret and to adapt the generalizations to their par¬ 
ticular situations. 

The individual conference plan is sometimes varied 
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slightly by having a small group conference of the teach¬ 
ers of the same grade in the same school. This means a 
group of two or three, which is small enough to have most 
of the advantages ' the individual conference, as well as 
the benefit of group thought on their common problems. 

On occasion, instead of goin,g into the classroom to ob¬ 
serve the teacher at work, it has proved of some value 
for the instructor to take over the class for the purpose 
of demonstrating some phase of teaching technique. Per¬ 
sonally, I hold no brief for demonstration as a panacea 
for aU teaching ills nor do I set myself as a model upon 
which all teachers may do well to pattern themselves, so 
I have confined this phase of the work to actual requests 
from individuals to see this or that kind of work being 
done. These demonstration lessons have been conducted 
in three ways: (1) demonstration given for one teacher, 
using her class; (2) demonstration given for two teachers, 
combining the classes of both teachers; (3) demonstra¬ 
tion given for from two to six teachers, using the class of 
one of them. The latter plan has several advantages some 
of which arc * 

1 It IS “jconomical to reach several people with the same 
time and energy which would have to be spent in doing the 
job for only one person. 

2 It IS much easier for the instructor to handle a group 
of the ordinary size than to try to conduct a lesson with eighty 
wiggling boys and girls occupying some forty ordinary scats. 

3 The conference which should follow demonstration as 
well as observation is more profitable when several individuals 
can contribute to it 

Despite ifT advantages, the thiid plan of conducting dem¬ 
onstration work cannot always be followed due to the diffi¬ 
culties which arise in administering it 

At the end of the school day which has been spent in 
observation or demonstration, followed by individual or 
small group conferences, the teachers come together for 
a general conference. This conference is conducted in 
two groups, one hour being given to the teachers in grades 
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one, two, and three and the second hour being given to the 
teachers in grades four, five, and six. The first part of 
each conference hour is devoted to a consideration of prob¬ 
lems which have arisen during classroom observation which 
are general in nature and so of interest to the entire group 
Through this discussion the teachers are able to settle many 
of their common problems. The rest of the time Is spent 
in conducting a course in the teaching of arithmetic, such 
as I conduct with students in the University itself. Since 
the teachers are given the privilege of doing this work for 
university credit, if they so desire, it is essential that the 
work carried on in the conference period be conducted in 
a way which will meet the standards set up by the Uni- 
versity. Assignments for outside work are made and car¬ 
ried out by the teachers and surprisingly enough it has 
been my experience that they are more faithful in doing 
the outside work and more regular in bringing in required 
reports than are the University students whose sole busU 
ness is to carry out the requirements of the various courses 
for which they are registered. 

All of the steps m the plan of the course—observation, 
individual conference, demonstration, and group confer¬ 
ences—are given direction by the central theme of diag- 
nostic and remedial work. It is important that there be 
one coordinating factor lest the various units of the pro- 
cedure become isolated, resulting in much dissipation of 
the energy expended by the group. The teachers have, 
through the group conference, worked out a plan of diag¬ 
nosing the skills involved in the fundamental processes of 
arithmetic. For this purpose the teachers have built tests 
covering each of the processes step by step. While this 
may seem to be a wasteful procedure in view of the many 
good tests available commercially, it is the opinion of the 
instructor that a testing program is as adequate as is the 
teacher’s understanding of the program which she is at¬ 
tempting to administer. Having built her own tests she 
knows what they are attempting to measure and, there¬ 
fore, is in a position to judge the results. The teachers 
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have developed remedial materials, based upon the diag¬ 
nostic tests, to enable the children to attain the skills 
tested. 

The diagnostic and remedial program, although it is 
the coordinating factor of the work, is not the sole objec¬ 
tive but finds ramifications in techniques and activities de¬ 
signed to enlarge the scope of the arithmetic program 

An attempt has been made to build the course around 
the desires and needs of the principals and teachers. In 
accordance with this aim much of the second semester's 
group conference work will be devoted to a consideration 
of the course of study in arithmetic for Freeport, Long 
Island. This is of paramount importance to both prin¬ 
cipals and teachers as revealed by their frank expression 
of opinion. It is being postponed until the end of the 
year’s work because the teachers will be better able to 
consider the problems of curriculum construction in the 
field of arithmetic after having made an intensive study 
of the subject itself. We plan to conduct this part of the 
work by making careful analyses of the best courses of 
study published within the last five years and then, by 
comparison of data, determining what outline of work 
would be best adapted to this particular situation. 

The outcomes of such a supervisory instructional course 
should be increased enthusiasm for the subject on the part 
of the teachers and improved work in the subject on the 
part of the students. The duration of this increased en¬ 
thusiasm and effort should not be that of the time during 
which the course is being conducted The maintenance, 
during the years to follow, of the growth achieved during 
this year’s concentrated effort is of paramount importance. 
Under the proper guidance the course should function bet¬ 
ter after it is completed than while it is in progress, due 
to the fact that during the present year only one point at 
a time can be considered and the cumulative effect is slowly 
acquired while the following year the teachers have the 
benefit of the sum total of their thought and effort of the 
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previous year to apply to the work throughout the entire 
year. 

As a means of setting up a program for maintenance, 
the instructor hopes to leave the work in arithmetic for 
the years to follow under the direction of a committee of 
teachers. It is her aim to have the chairmanship and per¬ 
sonnel of this committee determined at the close of this 
year’s work so that she may be of some assistance in help¬ 
ing them plan their activities and responsibilities. Mem¬ 
bership in this committee should be voluntary lest its tasks 
prove so irksome as to militate against its successful func¬ 
tioning. The personnel of this committee should be repre¬ 
sentative of each of the six grades and the administra¬ 
tive officers but the committee should not be so large in 
number as to make the group unwieldy. Some of the ac¬ 
tivities of such a committee may be outlined as follows: 
(1) To direct testing at the beginning of the year; (2) 
to direct diagnostic work during the year; (3) to plan 
remedial work; (4) to direct final tests; (5) to stimulate 
and direct projects and to keep records of them; (6) to 
allocate units of work; (7) to stimulate and direct experi¬ 
mental work, (8) to study environmental aids outside of 
school; (9) to disseminate regular reports; (10) to pre¬ 
pare for a general group conference; (11) to lead the 
discussion of reports; (12) to plan an arithmetic progress 
day (exhibit of work, annual report of activities, published 
articles, statement of unsolved problems). 

A service for the maintenance of the benefits derived 
from a course in supervisory instruction, which has not yet 
been made available but which possibly could be developed 
if the demand seemed to warrant it, may well be suggested 
here. I feel that the services of the Institute of Educa¬ 
tion could well be utilized for the purpose of a follow-up 
program to continue for a period of one to five years after 
a course in supervisory instruction. This ought not to be 
a very expensive procedure and yet would be of immeasur¬ 
able value in supporting and ramifying the work already 
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accomplished. I suggest tentatively the following plan as 
a form which a follow-up program might well take: 

1. The instructor should have one conference with the 
arithmetic committee appointed at the end of the course. 

2. The instructor should have one or two conferences 
with teachers new to the system who did not have the 
benefit of the course (Suggested dates: October 1 and 
December 1.) 

3 The instructor should have one general conference 
with the entire group (December 1) to consider problems 
arising out of new procedures. 

4, The instiuctor should maintain an up-to-date bibli¬ 
ographic service for the teachers which would include the 
following items: textbooks, reference books, magazine 
articles, courses of study, tests, drill materials, work books, 
instructional materials. 

Such a follow-up program might be adopted or not by 
any school system making use of the supervisory instruc¬ 
tional service. The program could be adapted to meet 
the needs of each individual system, making available any 
one or all of the four items mentioned. Special needs of 
particular systems could be added to the list suggested. I 
mention the plan here only because of my enthusiasm for 
the possibilities of this new venture which is being under¬ 
taken by the Institute of Education and because of my 
realization that it is the sincere desire of the dean of the 
School of Education and of the director of the Institute of 
Education to make available to schoolmen the kind of ser¬ 
vice which will be most helpful. 



ADVISORY SERVICE RELATED TO 
CURRICULUM REVISION 

Alonzo F. Myers 

The problem of integrating the efforts and making 
proper utilization of the abilities of highly specialized 
groups in our modern social structure is one which must 
increasingly be recognized as of prime importance. The 
tendency to specialize is characteristic of workers at all 
levels The maid-of-all-work, the Jack-of-all-trades, the 
family physician who treated colds, removed tonsils, and 
extracted teeth on occasion all are disappearing from the 
American scene. Probably we are better served by spe¬ 
cialists; certainly many of the activities of modern life 
demand specialization for their successful performance. 
Nevertheless, this tendency towards specialization inter¬ 
poses its own serious problems. Frequently it is difficult 
to discover the specialist who is competent to handle a 
given problem. Not infrequently the problem is itself so 
complicated as to require the attention of several special¬ 
ists, placing the unfortunate possessor of the problem in 
the position of needing to retain an entire staff of special¬ 
ists or of falling to receive needed assistance 

There is some evidence to show that society is setting 
up correctives to the tendency towards overspecialization. 
The most familiar example in the business world is the 
corner drugstore which now carries drugs only as a rela¬ 
tively unimportant side line, but which will supply almost 
anything else you may desire from a quick lunch to hard¬ 
ware. Similar tendencies may be discovered in many of 
our large industrial organizations, such as the manufacture 
of electric refrigerators and radios by the General Motors 
Corporation. In the field of medicine the clinic and the 
hospital are serving as agencies for integrating the highly 
specialized services of members of the medical profession. 
At Yale University the Institute of Human Relations seeks 
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to orient prospective mennbers of several professions, such 
as law, medicine, and psychiatry, in the contributions of 
fields other than their own to the solution of the complex 
problems of men 

Education, like the other professions, has tended towards 
specialization in modern times. The problems of integrat¬ 
ing the efforts of specialists in the different aspects and 
levels of education are claiming an ever larger share of 
the time and thought of educators. Specialization in the 
training of teachers has progressed to a point where pri¬ 
mary teachers know little of the methods, procedures, and 
problems of their associates who teach at the level of the 
intermediate grades. The intermediate-grade teachers are 
quite unfamiliar with the aims and objectives of the junior 
high school. Special-subject teachers and supervisors have 
long been charged with failure to harmonize their fields 
with the rest of the work of the school and with the gen¬ 
eral aims of education. 

Those who train teachers are charged with failure to ac¬ 
quaint themselves with the needs of the schools in which 
their graduates are to teach. Teacher-training people fre¬ 
quently feel that public-school administrators and super- 
visois fail to make proper utilization of the training and 
abilities of their young graduates, 

In education, as in other fields, the most promising ele¬ 
ment in the situation is the fact that we are becoming 
aware of the problem. Integration is becoming a popular 
word in educational circles. Teacher-training curricula are 
recognizing the problem through such ways as the pro¬ 
vision of courses in introduction to education in which stu¬ 
dents are given a large initial view of the field of educa¬ 
tion. In their work in observation and student teaching, 
students frequently are given experience at levels other 
than those at which they expect to teach 

There is an Increasing tendency for faculty members 
in teacher-training institutions to secure a variety of con¬ 
tacts with actual public-school conditions. The follow-up 
programs of the teacher-training institutions probably are 
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as valuable in their effects upon the faculty members who 
participate as upon the young teachers who are visited. 
Extension courses and summer-session courses foi teachers 
m service also have the effect of bringing those who work 
in teacher-training institutions in closer touch with the needs 
of the field The number and variety of these contacts 
can be gieatly increased to the mutual profit of the schools 
and of those who train the teachers. 

Curriculum revision in public schools is one important 
activity which not only provides an opportunity for bring¬ 
ing about a closer integration of the units, levels, and sub¬ 
ject-matter fields represented in the schools, but which calls 
for the greatest possible degree of highly coordinated effort 
on the part of those specialists who have a contribution 
to make in this important undertaking. Best practice, and 
even common practice, has advanced a long way during 
the past twenty years in this matter of curriculum con¬ 
struction and revision. We have long since abandoned the 
notion that this is a task to be performed by the admin¬ 
istrator, or by the administrative and supervisory group, 
and handed down, like a book of recipes, to those who 
have to use it. We have recognized that cuiriculum con¬ 
struction and revision is a cooperative enterprise and that 
classroom teachers have an important and vital function 
in it. This is one aspect of the geneial tendency towards 
cooperative supervision, a tendency which is the inevitable 
result of recent rapid Increases in the preparation and 
tenure of classroom teachers. 

Undoubtedly the old way of curriculum revision was 
much simpler and easier than the modern way It is no 
small task to enlist and direct intelligently the efforts of 
a group of teachers in a sustained and fruitful attack upon 
the problems of curriculum revision in a school system 
Teachers and supervisors are busy people. Many of them 
have not been adequately prepared for effective service on 
curriculum committees Unfortunately, too, many of them 
have participated in abortive efforts at curriculum revision 
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and are not readily interested in new proposals which 
may have a similar outcome. 

During the past decade the curriculum expert has be¬ 
come a familiar figure among the ever increasing group 
of specialists in American education. These specialists in 
curriculum construction have rendered real service in bring¬ 
ing to school systems which were able to afford it the 
benefit of successful experience and outstanding ability in 
the organization and direction of groups of teachers in 
the problems of curriculum construction and revision. Un¬ 
fortunately, the great majority of communities have been 
unable or unwilling to employ outside assistance in this 
work. 

In many of these same communities which have not con¬ 
sidered it possible to employ outside assistance in their 
curriculum-revision programs, the teachers are spending 
thousands of dollars annually for extension courses, fre¬ 
quently with liberal subsidies from their boards of educa¬ 
tion in recognition of their efforts at professional growth 
All too frequently these courses are quite unrelated to 
the problems confronting the teachers who are enrolled 
in them. It is one of the astounding things about too 
many of us who are engaged in that delightful occupation 
of teaching others how to teach that we can go into a com¬ 
munity once each week for a term or a year with an exten¬ 
sion couise for the teachers in that community and never 
take the trouble to become aware of the problems with 
which those teachers are struggling By so doing we fail 
to capitalize one of the finest opportunities for successful 
teaching that could possibly be afforded. Unfortunately, 
too, many of us would not know what to do with a real 
situation if we were confronted with it 

This situation, however, is in process of gradual correc¬ 
tion An insistent demand is coming from teachers who 
take extension courses and from public-school administra¬ 
tors that courses for teachers in service be closely related 
to the work and problems of those taking the courses 
The teacher-training institutions are responding to this 
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demand with alacrity. The difficulty is to secure instruc¬ 
tors who are able to render assistance in the solution of 
real educational problems. 

In the field of curriculum revision the extension divisions 
of our teacher-training institutions have an admirable op. 
portunity to render much needed assistance to teachers and 
public-school systems. All teachers may be expected to 
have a vital Interest in the curriculum with which they 
work. We have quite generally accepted the notion that 
curriculum revision should be a cooperative enterprise, en¬ 
listing the best efforts of teachers as well as supervisory 
officers. No finer opportunity could possibly be offered 
to the instructional staff of a teacher-training institution 
m the field of the in-service education of teachers than that 
of working with the teachers of a community in the task 
of improving their curriculum. To do this successfully 
would require the expenditure of much more time and 
energy by all concerned than is usually required for the 
more conventioned type of extension course. The returns, 
however, would be correspondingly greater. 

One difficulty with the organization of this kind of ex¬ 
tension service is that few, if any, instructors would be 
sufficiently prepared in the various subject-matter fields to 
enable them to render adequate assistance and guidance 
in a program of curriculum revision. The solution, of 
course, is for the teacher-training institution to make avail¬ 
able to the community not one instructor, but several, to 
the end that the best talent available in the respective fields 
may be brought to bear upon the problems of curriculum 
revision in the community It will be readily apparent that 
such a proposal not only involves more work for those who 
participate, but careful planning between the teacher-train¬ 
ing institution and the school officials of the community. 

The Institute of Education of New York University, 
in response to specific requests from several communities, 
has set up a plan for rendering to public-school systems ad¬ 
visory service related to curriculum revision. The plan 
makes it possible for the teachers participating in the 
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curriculum-revision project to secure college credit for their 
work, although that point is not essential to the plan. If 
a sufficient number of teachers enroll for credit, as usually 
may be expected to be the case, their registration fees coyer 
the entire cost of providing the advisory service 
When such a plan is entered into with a given com¬ 
munity, the director of the Institute of Education selects 
a staff from among the faculty of the University to render 
the advisory service to the community. The staff consists 
of a general chairman or coordinator, a consultant in ele¬ 
mentary education, a consultant in secondary education, 
and specialists m each subject-matter field which is to be 
included in the curriculum-revision program. Each mem¬ 
ber of the staff selected for this work makes regular sched¬ 
uled visits to the community and conducts conferences or 
“holds class meetings” with those members of the local 
group who are concerned with his aspect of the study. 



CONFERENCE SERVICE FOR LAYMEN IN 
EDUCATION 

Ned H. Dearborn 

Every layman in education has a perfect right to inquire 
regarding the work done In our public schools and the 
costs therefor. Public education is distinctly a public ser¬ 
vice supported by public tax money. Any one in public 
education, therefore, has an obligation to provide the lay¬ 
man with complete and accurate data regarding the pur¬ 
poses, programs, and plans of public education. 

There is grave danger of the overinstitutionalization of 
public education. By overinstitutionalization we mean that 
members of the teaching profession are prone to ‘‘over¬ 
estimate” the values of their specialized abilities, to forget 
that they are under obligations to render an accounting 
to the public in whose interest public schools were estab¬ 
lished, and to forget that society is the whole of which 
public education is only a part. The result is a feeling 
of resentment at lay criticisms, a tendency to “rationalize" 
their work among themselves rather than to give the public 
satisfactory explanations, and an attitude of expectancy 
towards society for the support of public education willy- 
nilly. This is overinstitutionalization and it is a danger 
to be avoided at all costs. 

It is not uncommon for members of a profession that 
is conducted on a private business basis to practise, some¬ 
time quite unconsciously, a type of hocus-pocus that quite 
bewilders the layman The psychological use of silences 
and wise looks, together with a clever use of highly tech¬ 
nical terms enables the practitioner to leave his client with 
a feeling of hopelessness and inferiority. The result is 
that an unfortunate importance sometimes is attached to 
the abilities and knowledge of the professional worker 
In private practice this air of mystery or superiority some¬ 
times assists the professional practitioner. The profession 
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of teaching, however, is quite another matter Here the 
professional worker in the public schools serves an insti' 
tution that was originally organized to advance the cause 
of human welfare. Nothing short of complete candor, 
honesty, and accuiacy will establish that type of public 
confidence needed to ensure permanent and substantial sup¬ 
port for our public schools. 

The use of simple, concise, and clear language is im¬ 
perative in dealing with the public. Relatively few teach¬ 
ers, principals, supervisors, superintendents, or college pro¬ 
fessors are able to use language that is easily understand¬ 
able to laymen. They aie too prone to use a technical 
language that is not always understood even among mem¬ 
bers of the profession The result naturally is a lack of 
confidence on the pait of laymen in the ability of piofes- 
sional workers to plan and conduct the work of education 
in a way that justifies the expenditures rather generously 
made by the public. 

Members of public-school staffs should do everything 
possible to keep the public informed regarding the woik 
of the schools. Visiting days can be arranged at which 
time parents and other laymen can see the work of the 
classrooms and confer with the teachers regarding the woik 
of children Programs and school exhibits can be ananged 
for the benefit of laymen Meetings can be ananged with 
teachers so that problems in education that are common 
to both laymen and teachers may be made the subject of 
interesting and helpful discussion Personnel officers, such 
as school-attendance officials, visiting teachers, school 
nurses, physicians and dentists, deans, counselors and guid¬ 
ance officers can bring to the public a vast sum of infor¬ 
mation regarding the work of the schools. In this con¬ 
nection much can be gained through the use of school 
publications, newspaper items, magazine articles, and occa¬ 
sionally thiough books on education. Nothing, however, 
can take the place of personal contact that is accompanied 
with courteous and painstaking explanation. 
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There are many organizations designed specifically for 
the purpose of bringing the schools and laymen into close 
cooperation and understanding. To cite only three of the 
outstanding organizations of this type one might mention, 
first, the National Council of Parents’ Education, second, 
the Child Study Association of America, and third, the 
National Council of Parents’ and Mothers’ Associa¬ 
tion. In local communities one finds parent-teacher as¬ 
sociations, various civic organizations, fraternal orders, 
religious groups, and service clubs. These organizations 
are always anxious to have one or more programs during 
the year devoted to a discussion of education. The club 
leaders, however, are in need of sympathetic advice re¬ 
garding the nature of their programs as related to educa¬ 
tion It is at this point that professional leadership can 
be of tremendous service. In giving suggestions regarding 
the nature of programs, in suggesting breaking up general 
discussion topics into logical small units, and in recom¬ 
mending able speakers, the professional adviser can be of 
great service to lay groups. 

Schools and colleges of education, by reason of their 
position of leadership, should be ready at all times to ren¬ 
der a service to laymen in education that is unsurpassed 
by any similar group. This can be done by direct contact 
with lay groups and sometimes by working through the 
local school officials in providing programs and speakers 
for lay groups. A concrete example is found in the case 
of a superintendent of schools who desired a series of lec¬ 
tures on “Child Development” for the parents in his com¬ 
munity. He conferred with one of the administrative 
officers in a near-by school of education stating his needs 
and requesting that a program be arranged and speakeis 
secured for his city. A specialist on the staff of the school 
of education was consulted and he analyzed the topic of 
“Child Development” into six subdivisions and suggested 
specially qualified speakers to discuss each of the six topics. 
Through this method of cooperation between the local 
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school superintendent and the school of education, a dis¬ 
tinct service was performed for the laymen of that parti¬ 
cular city. 

The Institute of Education is constantly studying the 
relationship of the school to the public. The problems, 
issues, and topics in education that are or ought to be of 
interest to laymen and the ways and means of presenting 
these problems, issues, and topics in effective ways consti¬ 
tute an important field of study. As the Institute through 
research, observation, and experience masters this field, the 
School of Education of New York University will increase 
its usefulness to laymen in education. 
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LECTURE AND CONSULTATION SERVICE 
RELATED TO TEACHER GROUPS 

Robdrt K. Speer 

The lecture method of instruction has fallen into dis¬ 
repute in educational circles. Lectuiing in campus courses 
is widely criticized by the philosophers of method who 
advocate an instructional plan calling for a higher degree 
of participation on the part of the entire group. It Is 
suspected that the mass of the professional clan pay lip 
service to the philosophers of method while they continue 
to lecture. 

There is not such a strenuous objection raised to lec¬ 
turing before teachers, piincipals, and others who are in 
the field. Apparently theie is an assumption that when 
an educational expert appears in a community, away from 
the campus, he may with impunity and without apology 
lecture his audience. Probably this is well, for while we 
may accept the Implications of the philosophers* theory 
of method, we must not forget that the lecture method 
has been used for centuiies by the clergy of the world who 
were not less successful in conti oiling conduct when they 
used It most. It is the method of the evangelist who gets 
at least tempoiary and oftentimes permanent behavior re¬ 
sults. It IS the method of the lawyer who pleads before 
the court, and some believe that the lecture plea is quite 
as effective as the evidence advanced in getting a certain 
desired behavior on the part of the jury-audience It is 
the method of the Chautauqua speaker, and most would 
agree that millions of pleasant hours, and profitable ones 
too, aie spent annually by Americans “listening" to travel 
accounts, the art of the Navajo Indians, and the problems 
and Issues of contemporary civilization. 

At any rate, one of the techniques for Improving teach¬ 
ers in service practised widely by administrative and supei- 
visory officers in school systems is occasionally to call into 
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the school organization those labelled as experts on various 
aspects of education And fuither, these supervisory 
school officers usually follow the plan either of organizing 
institutes, in which several lectures are delivered within a 
period of a few days, or else of spacing the meetings over 
a longer period of time This is the situation which the 
teacher-training institution, pledged to serve those on the 
firing line, finds 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found accounts of a 
supervisory-instructional service and of a specialized ser¬ 
vice related to curriculum levision. The authors of these 
articles believe these to be a superior type of service and 
certainly they are superior in terms of the amount of par¬ 
ticipation on the part of those who do participate at all. 
However, it is surely the responsibility of the teacher¬ 
training institution to serve the field workers as they wish 
to be served. It is, in addition, the responsibility of the 
teacher-training institution to improve this service. 

CONFERENCES ON TEACHERS* MEETINGS 

Schools of education should develop standards for teach¬ 
ers’ meetings and should by one means or another make 
those In the field cognizant of the standards. Assuming 
a high caliber staff in the schools of education, members 
of this staff should be able to assist the field workers, who 
are in strategic positions, on the problem of how to organ¬ 
ize a program of teachers’ meetings. If those of us in 
schools of education are worthy of our hire, conferences 
with those making up the programs ought to do a lot 
of good. 

There 1$ a tendency for teacher-institute programs to 
deal with heterogeneous subjects, to include largely topics 
of a very general nature, and to overstress the inspirational 
type of thing Through conference with those making up 
the programs, officers of teacher-training institutions may 
assist the field officers to avoid too great a variety of sub¬ 
jects, to have a central motif, to plan their lectures around 
a central theme. We may lead them to see that it is fre- 
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qucntly advisable to break large groups up into smaller 
groups and to break the subjects of the program up into 
a few units directly related to the interests of the specific 
groups. In areas where teacher institutes are held we 
might get them to consider the relative effectiveness of 
two or three or four meetings spaced throughout the year. 
We may encourage the program committees to plan for 
group discussions as well as lectures We may make them 
aware of the effectiveness of demonstration meetings fol¬ 
lowed by discussion. We may acquaint them with the 
desirability of having exhibits of school materials related, 
if possible, directly or indirectly with the subject of the 
meeting. While it is probably justifiable to have one short 
session given over to general educational problems and 
treated inspirationally or entertainingly, we may advise as 
a substitute for this for rural teachers having less frequent 
opportunity for contact with the arts that one meeting be 
given over to a musicale. Through conference with those 
making up the programs, the members of the school of 
education staffs may diplomatically impart the wisdom that 
at teachers’ meetings superintendents should not waste time 
taking up many administrative matters that could be han¬ 
dled through mimeographed materials, and that admin¬ 
istrative presentations, at the meetings, should deal only 
with things requiring personal explanation. 

ADVISING ON PROGRAM PERSONNEL 

Help in planning the teachers’ meetings is but a part 
of the service a school of education may properly render 
to the field. Schools of education should hold themselves 
in readiness to advise on the personnel—the lectuiers and 
leaders of discussion themselves If the faculty of the 
school of education has been well chosen, the institution 
called upon for service will have many staff members worthy 
of recommendation as speakers. If it serves unselfishly 
It will recommend the best available personnel even though 
the individuals involved reside elsewhere. Not only should 
the school of education be unselfish in its advice on lec- 
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turers, but, if it is worthy, it will be prepared with lists 
of able speakers outside its walls. Further, these lists 
will be classified according to specialization and particu¬ 
larized group interest and appeal. 

Those in the field may properly command the time of 
schools of education in planning meetings and in recom¬ 
mending speakers for those meetings. Reputable schools 
of education will be willing and prepared to render this 
service. Professedly schools of education house staffs that 
keep Informed on the best field practices everywhere These 
Staffs travel about. They meet superintendents here and 
there. They come in contact with experts in education 
in widely scattered areas. They may properly be expected 
to be more effective m planning teachers’ meetings and in 
personnel selection than is the superintendent who has 
not been around as much and who is occupied with the 
details of administration and whose time is consumed with 
inside classroom supervision. 

CONSULTATION SERVICE ON SPECIFIC SCHOOL PROBLEMS 

The matter of conference service on specific school prob¬ 
lems will be given less space here. It should not be 
assumed, however, that it is to be considered less em¬ 
phatically an important service which a school of educa¬ 
tion may render to the field officers. A school of educa¬ 
tion should be prepared and enthusiastic in its willingness 
to consult with public- and private-school officers on specific 
problems of the school system. 

Lightning-hke changes are occurring in some phases of 
educational practice Vocational education comes into 
being one year, a variety of shops are Introduced into 
school-buiIding plans for the few years following, and then, 
before the intioduction is anywhere nearly complete, some 
one or group of individuals gives biith to the idea of a 
general shop. The superintendent and his staff may prop¬ 
erly turn to the members of the vocational-education de¬ 
partment of a school of education for advice. Members 
of schools of education sow the seed that grows into a 
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desire, on the part of a school system, to introduce a pro¬ 
gram of guidance. The professors who sowed the seed 
should be available to cultivate it, They should be avail¬ 
able to field workers in working out the plans for introduc¬ 
tion and for consultation on the problems and issues In¬ 
volved. If, in schools of education, we teach a philosophy 
of discipline or control at variance with the school prac¬ 
tice of the time, we should be available for service to 
school officers in making the transfer from that which is 
to that which we have proposed. 

Schools of education purport to prepare educational field 
workers for a variety of school positions. If they are 
qualified to prepare them for several types of positions, 
they should be qualified to help them with the prob¬ 
lems that arise in these positions. Theoretically, at 
least, for each and every problem that arises on the firing 
line, the school of education should have a staff member 
sufficiently expert to give valuable assistance in the solving 
of that field problem. The ideal school of education will 
not only have the expert on its staff, but it will have a 
policy of service which makes that expert readily available 
to the field workers If the educational workers in the 
field will come to the school of education, and if the school 
of education will go to the field workers, we will ultimately 
work out a program that is practical and sensible. Herein 
lies a method of integration between theory and practice 
Finally, and it almost sounds contradictory, herein lies a 
method by which deans of instruction in schools of edu¬ 
cation may hope to educate their own staffs so that they 
may be better qualified effectively to train the young and 
inexperienced in their folds. 



IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
A. F. Mayhew 

Many studies have been made of the ways in which su¬ 
perintendents have attempted to improve the work of 
teachers. The following list indicates the variety of ac¬ 
tivities promoted by school systems throughout the country 
in an effort to improve the work of teachers in service. 
These activities are listed without regard to value or popu¬ 
larity. Some have resulted in great efficiency while others 
are of doubtful value The number and variety of activi¬ 
ties, however, Indicate the effort that is being made to 
Improve the work of teachers in service and to raise teach¬ 
ing to a level of real professional worth. 

1. Circular letters 

2. Personal conferences 

3. Reading educational literature 

4. Visitation by superior officers 

5 Regular general teachers* meetings 

6 Group conferences on specific problems 

7 Visiting other teachers 

8 Special subject supervision 

9 Additional salary for meritorious service 

10 Pension plans 

11. Tenure 

12 Extension courses 

13. Professional reading in current periodicals 

14 Educational institutes 

15 Encouraging teachers to experiment 

16 Providing professional books and magazines 

17 Enrolling teachers in professional organizations 

18 Recommending professional courses 

19 Rating teachers 

20. Correspondence courses 

21. Summer-school courses 

22. Higher salaries 

23 Lightening teacher load 

24, Provision of free time for travel 

25 Sabbatical year 

26 Cooperative studies by teachers and supervisors 

27, Adequate equipment 

28. Cooperation by community 
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29. FolW'Up work by training schools 

30. Demonstration schools 

31. Experimental schools 

The following lists of activities designed to improve the 
work of teachers in service is based on the reports of sev¬ 
eral hundred school systems throughout the country. The 
first list gives in rank order the ten most effective methods 
used, based on the judgment of superintendents of small 
school systems. The second list records the judgment of 
superintendents in the larger school systems of the country. 

MBTHODS USED IN TEACHER IMPROVEMENT IK SMALLER SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS—ARRANGED IN RANK ORDER 

Per Cent of the 
Systems Reporting 


L Personal conference ...59 

2. Reading educational literature ... .. ...» ...56 

3. Visitation by superior officer.... . « 53 

4. Regular general teachers^ meetings. .S3 

5 Group conferences on specific problems.. .. 44 

6. Visiting other teachers.. .21 

7 Demonstration teaching by other teachers.1+ 

8 Supervising buLleti>ns .. . .14 

9 Checking teaching methods ..H 

10. Assignment to special educational projects. 14 


METHODS USED FOR IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE IN LARGE 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS—ARRANGED IN RANK ORDER 

Per Cent of the 
Systems Reporting 

I, Pension or retirement plan .... ... . . r . ,90 

2 Visitation by superior officer. , , 62 

3. Personal conference .... . . ... . 62 

4 Group conferences on specific problems ... . ... 59 

5. Supervision by general or special supervisors. .56 

6 Additional salary for merit..... .56 

7. Enrollment m extension or correspondence courses, ... 46 

8. Regular general teachers* meetings .. .27 

9. Reading professional literature. .27 

10. Summer-school attendance . .24 

The following list of books has been read in the prep¬ 
aration of the foregoing discussion. These references may 
be useful to the student of in-service education whether 
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in a teachers college, normal school, or university school 
of education, 

public Education tn the United States, by E. P, Cubberley. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919, 

Supervision and the Improvement of Pearhtng^ by W H. Burton. 

New York D, Appleton and Company, 1922. 

Public School Admxnisiratton^ by E. P. Cubberley, New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. 

A IVork Book for Principals and Supervisors, by H, Lane. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. 

The Determination of Objectives tn Teacher Training, by F. L. 
Whitney 

Activity Analysts of the PPork of the General Supervisor, by F L, 
Whitney 

Supervision of Instructionj by A, S. Barr and W. H. Burton. New 
York D Appleton and Company, 1926. 

The Supervision of Instruction, by H, W. Nutt, Boston Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1920, 

Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching, by W H, Burton. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1922, 

The Principal and Hts School, by E P. Cubberley. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1923, 

The Value of School Supervision, Demonstrated wih the Zone Plan 
in Rural Schools, by M, S, Pittman, Baltimore Warwick and 
York, 1921 

Common Sense in School Supervision, by C A, Wagner. Milwaukee, 
Wis, Bruce Publishing Company, 1921. 

The Classroom Teacher, by G D, Strayer and N, L, Englehardt 
New York. American Book Company, 1920 
Ouilme of Systematic Supervision, by John W, Withers, New York 
New York University Press, 1930, 

VtstUng the Teacher at PVork, by C J. Anderson, A S. Barr, and 
M G. Bush New York* D Appleton and Company, 1925, 
Supervision of the Elementary School, by Clarence R. Stone Boston* 
Houghton MifHin Company, 1929. 

How to Supervise, by George C Kyte Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1930 

Public School Organization and Administration, by Fred Engclhardt- 
Boston Ginn and Company, 1931. 

School Supervision tn Theory and Practice, by Ellsworth CollingS- 
New York’ The Crowell Publishing Company, 1927 
The Improvement of the City Elementary School Teacher in Service, 
Teachers College Contributions to Education No 128, by Charles 
Russell. New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, 1922. 

The Growth of Teachers in Service, by F L. Whitney, New York: 
The Century Company, 1927. 

The Improvement of City Elementary Teachers in Service, by C F 
Russell. New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1922. 



A SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRA^ 
PHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE ON 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS 

Noble F. Greenhill 

In an effort to select articles representative of current 
practice and thought "With reference to the m-servlce educa¬ 
tion of teachers* an examination of current periodical litera¬ 
ture from March 1, 1931, to December 1, 1931, was under¬ 
taken In this study use was made of the Educational 
Index and the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
Copies of magazines not listed in either of these publica¬ 
tions were available for examination. In this way the 
issues of approximately seven hundred fifty magazines ap¬ 
pearing over a period of nine months were searched for 
articles dealing with this subject or some phase of it. A 
reexamination of these articles eliminated all of them ex¬ 
cept twenty. Although there is some duplication in them, 
it is believed they are representative of the original group 
as a whole. 

I. Bennett, A L, “Clinics for Teachers” Vtrginta Journal of Edu¬ 
cation, Vol 24, March 1931, pp. 290-291 

Describes a plan in use in Albeniarle County which makes it 
possible for white elementary teachers to observe regular class¬ 
room instruction. Four schools were selected and each taught on 
a separate Saturday. The superintendent of education sends a 
written notice when a teacher is required to visit a school but any 
teacher may visit any school on any Saturday it is open 

2 Butsch, R L C., “The Preparation of Teachers ” Review of 
Educational Research. 1, 2, April 1931, pp 76-82 

The latter part of this article is devoted to a summarization of 
the devices for in-service training of teachers 

3 Dearborn, Ned H , “The In-Servicc Education of Teachers ” The 
Journal of the National Education Association, 20, 6, June 1931, 
pp 193-194. 

The following six functions of a program of teacher education 
are presented and discussed' (1) to provide reasonable mastery 
of subject matter, (2) to assist teachers to formulate a definite 
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philosophy of education, (3) to provide understanxling of child 
nature, (4) to develop powers of evaluation; (5) to provide ethical 
training, and (6) to provide education for life outside the class¬ 
room. A plea for the Integration of pre-service and in-service edu¬ 
cation of teachers which will take into account these fundamental 
functions m a total program of teacher education 

4 Dearborn, Ned H., “The Relation between General Education and 
Technical Training in the Professional Education of Teachers'^ 
National Education Association, Department of Superintendence, 
Official Report, 1931, pp. 257-258 (abstract). 

In-scrvice education of teachers is discussed from the point of 
view of a university school of education Extension courses, sum¬ 
mer-school study, general surveys, special investigations, services 
of faculty member as a special adviser, cooperative research, and 
specialized supervision are the items imcluded 

5. Dewolf, George E,, “What We are Doing Already to Promote 
Growth of Teachers Inservice National Education Association, 
Department of Superintendence, Official Report, 1931, p. 210 
(abstract). 

Professional and cultural reading, membership in teachers' or¬ 
ganizations, teachers' meetings, and personal conferences have been 
found useful in Creston, Iowa 

6 Ebcrhart, R., “Evaluating Your Own Teaching.” The Journal 
of the National Education Assoetaiion, 20, 8, August 1931, p 304 

A senes of questions is grouped around six divisions of the topic, 
one of which is professional growth 

7. Evenden, E. S , “Issues in Teacher-Training Programs." Educa-^ 
itonal Administration and Supervision^ 17, 7, October 1931, pp. 
530-534. 

The greater part of this article deals with issues relating to pre- 
service training The question of the extent to which professional 
preparation of teachers may be left for in-service education is in¬ 
cluded as an issue 

8 Garretson, O K, “In-Service Training of Teachers in High 
Schools in Oklahoma" The School Iteinevj, 39, 6, June 1931, 
pp 449-460 

A study of the use made of five groups of activities m sixty- 
four public high schools in Oklahoma that were members of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
May 1930. 

9 Gist, Arthur S, "Important Points of View in Teacher-Training" 
Educational Administration and Supervisioih 17, 4, April 1931, pp 
269-278 

Takes into account follow-up plans to ensure the success of the 
inexperienced teacher 
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10. Haisley, Otto W., "Providing for the Training of Teachers In- 
service." National Education Assoaation, Department of Super¬ 
intendence, Official Report, 1931, p* 163 (abstract). 

A $alary schedule based on university study or foreign travel 
and a sabbatical leave for one year at half pay has proved valuable 
in the Ann Arbor schools. 

11. Hendricks, J. J., “The Inservicc Training of Teachers in Small 
School Systems ” National Educationi Assoaation, Department of 
Superintendence, Official Report, 1931, pp. 171-172 (abstract) 

This article contains a list of twenty-three methods that are 
being used to improve teachers in service. Particular attention is 
given to the value of teachers' meetings and topics arc suggested for 
such meetings. 

12. Hunt, E. A., "Training of Teachers Inservicc Through the State 
Department of Education." Addresses and Proceedings, National 
Education Association, 1931, pp. 527-528 (abstract). 

Urges a continuous program of in-service training as well as 
one of pre-service training. 

13. Moore, M, H., "How Cm School Administrators Cooperate with 
Teachers Colleges in the Improvement of Teachers Inservicc?" 
Nauonal Education Association, Department of Superintendence, 
Official Report, 1931, pp. 161-162 (abstract). 

Three specific methods of cooperation arc discussed; namely (1) 
furnish teacher-training institutions with data regarding excellen¬ 
cies and shortcomings of graduates; (2) administrators should have 
large part in stating the philosophy of education and the setting 
up of standards; and (3) administrators should make practical 
Suggestions to teachers returning to teacher-training institutions 
for additional training. 

14. Morrison, J. Cayce, "The Relation betwem General and Technical 
Education in the In-Service Training of Teachers.** Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 17, 6, September 1931, pp. 417-425. 

An analysis of th^ fourfold problems of in-service teacher-train¬ 
ing with a statemorvt of the functions of the State education de¬ 
partment as related to them. (1) should be equipped for research 
m teacher training; (2) should establish standards for training and 
certification of all members of the teaching profession, (3) in the 
cxcrasc of leadership should utilize the best talent of the State; 
and (4) should assume leadership in the integration of teacher¬ 
training institutions and local supervisory staffs in developing an 
in-service program for training. 
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15. Munn, G. E.p ‘^Demonstration Lessons as a Teacher Training 
Device." National Education Association, Department of Ele¬ 
mentary School Principals Yearbook, Vol 10, 1931, pp- 276-281 
May be used with beginning teachers, experienced teachers teach¬ 
ing a new method for the first time, teachers wealc in methods and 
techniques, experienced teachers doing experimental work, and 
teachers who are anxious to acquire new ideas although they arc 
experienced and capable. 

16 O’Brien, Irene, “Training Teachers Inservice through Supervision 
from the State Department of Education.” Addresses and Proceed- 
snffs. National Education Association, 1931, pp. 528-529 (abstract) 
The Missoun plan which originated in 1923 is brought down to 
date, It IS primarily a plan of rural supervision. 

17, Saam, Theodore, “Stimuli being Offered to Promote Growth of 
Teachers Inservice*” National Education Association, Department 
of Superintendence, Official Report, 1931, p. 209 (abstract). 

This IS a summary of the judgments of three hundred twenty- 
four successful teachers in seven schools systems m five States. 
Both high-school amd elementary teachers considered summer school 
and travel as effective means of growth They suggested that 
visitations, travel and summer-school allowance, fixed tenure, and 
observation of demonstration lessons should receive more emphasis 

18 Sanberg, G* H,, “Democracy in Promoting the Growth of Teach¬ 
ers Inservice" National Education Association, Department of 
Superintendence, Official Report, 1931, pp, 169-170 (abstract) 

An example of the local education association as a means of 
keeping teachers In touch with the general trend of affairs One 
outstanding activity of this association was the study and selection 
of textbooks, 

19. Smith, Norma, “Introducing Newer Technics and Procedures to 
Rural Teachers" National Education Association, Addresses and 
ProceedtnffS, 1931, pp. 518-519 (abstract). 

The following methods arc suggested (1) acquainting teachers 
with underlying principles and philosophy, (2) beginning with a 
few select teachers, (3) providing for demonstration of procedures, 
(4) making follow-up supervisory visits to individual teachers, 
and (5) holding group and general meetings for further discussion 
of principles and evaluation of procedures and results. 

20. “Third State Education Conference at University, Alabama-" 
Alabama School Journal, 49, 1, September 1931, p 9 

An illustration of the use of a State-wide conference for the 
in-service training of administrators and teachers 
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